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THE CITY AND PORT OF QUEBEC 


}UEBEC has ofttimes been described as 

| the most interesting city on the American 

continent, and judging by the immense 

throngs of tourists who gather through- 

out the summer months in the old French 

capital it probably has few formidable rivals in holiday 

interest or appeal. Quebec is concrete romance and 

concentrated history. Redolent of the Old World, in 

an utmosphere that is almost medieval, a piece of cen- 

tury-old France bodily transported to the new con- 

tinent, it nevertheless possesses a charm which is pe- 

culiarly its own, an appeal which is quite unique, a 
pery.ding odor which is ever potent and refreshing. 

In this modern, hustling, business-bound America, 
Quebec stands alone and apart. It is in this world but 
not of it. Tranquilly brooding in a past era, dwelling 
upon a romantic history which is past, slumbering 
peacc fully in unruffled calm, it pursues a leisurely and 
untroubled way, unheedful of, and undisturbed by, the 
hectic activity which prevails on all sides. In a domin- 
ion most modern in every respect and which is achiev- 
ing a development which might be characterized as al- 
most meteoric, Quebec is an anachronism, but exceed- 
ingly happy in its state and found eminently desirable 
by thousands of people whose daily dramas are played 
in spheres of feverish movement. 

Quebec imparts the impression of having just hap- 
pened, which is in fact the case. The visitor finds him- 
self perpetually climbing almost perpendicular hills to 
get anywhere. His way lies through quaint, tortuous 
streets, narrow lanes, and baffling cul de sacs. On all 
sides he sees cathedrals, churches, convents and sem- 
inarics, and where there is no ecclesiastical building he 
will find a monument commemorating some event of 
old Canadian history. He unconsciously slips back a 
century or two, Even the very modern Chateau Fron- 
tenac has been so planned that its splendid architecture 
blends most admirably into the Old World aspect of 
the city. He must look down from Dufferin Terrace to 
the river below to realize that Quebec has a niche in the 
fabric of the modern business world. 

Here all impressions of Quebec as a blissfully slum- 
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bering medieval city are lost in the busy movement of 
the waterfront, and yet few people are wont to con- 
sider Quebec as a port, though it is Canada’s oldest and 
has been of importance down through Canadian his- 
tory. It has been its fate in modern years to be over- 
shadowed by the greater development of Montreal. It 
has suffered in expansion in the past, and will probably 
never attain the possibilities its natural features would 
justify, because the mighty St. Lawrence continues to 
be navigable for some 200 miles further up its course. 
Nevertheless, while its development cannot be described 
as sensational or meteoric it has been steady and sus- 
tained. Quebec has always been a port of relative im- 
portance, and in recent years economic circumstance 
has tended to enhance its position and to extend to it 
greater promise for the future. 

Quebec port is at the head of navigation for vessels 
of the largest draft, and can accommodate the biggest 
passenger and freight ships afloat. The distance be- 
tween the port and Montreal is 180 miles, the differ- 
ence constituting one of the most entrancing river trips 
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in the world. Passenger service from Quebec brings 
Liverpool within six days’ travel from the American 
continent, or less than four days on the open sea. 
This shortens the journey from America to Europe by 
500 miles, compared with New York, as well as 
eliminating two days of ocean travel. 

Quebec has 30 miles of water frontage, and wharf 
accommodation for 22 large ocean-going ships and 
countless smaller vessels. The average depth of water 
at the docks is 40 feet. There are 16 miles of railway 
tracks for the handling of freight, with most modern 
facilities for loading and discharging cargoes. There 
are five towers for the discharging and loading of coal, 
and an up-to-date bunkering plant. Grain accommo- 
dation consists of one elevator with a capacity of 
250,000 bus, and a fireproof concrete elevator with a 
capacity of 2,000,000, with marine tower, conveyors 
and grain galleries. 

For about nine months of the year, or approximately 
from April 1 to Dec. 31, Quebec is an open port. This 
is from a month to six weeks longer than Montreal. 
The river at the harbor is kept open all winter without 
any great difficulty, and throughout the season ferry 
boats ply between Quebec and Levis on the other shore. 
The lesser port shares with Montreal the summer's 
transatlantic traffic and, though its volume of business 
will not compare with that of the Canadian metropolis, 
it fills its own very necessary place in Canadian life 
and has a prestige all its own. 

Many of the larger vessels, passenger and freight, in 
the Canadian service sail regularly between Quebec 
and European ports, and never attempt to proceed 
further up the river. All ships, both coming from and 
going to the Continent from Montreal, make a port of 
call of Quebec, and load or unload there as traffic war- 
rants. To a great extent Quebec exists as a relief from 
imminent congestion at Montreal, and most vessels 
leaving the great inland port divide their business be- 
tween the two for economy of time. For instance, all 
steerage and immigrant passengers are disembarked 
from passenger steamers at Quebec, and throughout the 
summer months the Canadian immigration staff per- 
forms its duties there. 

In the 1922 season Quebec gave accommodation to a 
total of 601 vessels of 3,588,530 tonnage. Coasting ves- 
sels inward from the sea numbered 154 and outward 107, 
averaging more than one ocean Titan at the port every 
day of the season. In addition, coasting vessels from 
Montreal and the Great Lakes numbered 81, and out- 
ward to these destinations 259. 

In the days previous to the war many thou- 
sands of immigrants from Europe were land- 
ed and passed through the hands of the im- 
migration authorities at Quebec each summer, 


(Continued on page 172.) 
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The Champlain Monument on Dufferin Terrace, Quebec 
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“IT see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
figserin’ out how they’s too many 
mills has been brought to life an’ is supplyin "gloom 
—— an’ amusement to lovers of good liter'ture. 
I allow mebby it’s jes’ plumb stubbornness, 
ain’t ever been able to git much 
, over, figgers. I reckon they'd be right 

| eo ef every buildin’ full 
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of be that’ s broke down an’ wore out 
“All'  an’ ain’t got either money or sense 
"Nesk of ’em that they ain’t nothin’ to get 
S35 lathered about. 


“ worryin 
) 7 ZA pinin’ on acéount that they’s 
too many laws'or too much weather or not enough thinkin’, : 
It’s good argument but don’t shake anything out of the tree.’ 
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| of machinery counted for a 
mill, but they’s so dang many 


My idea is that 
about too many mills is like 








ANOTHER CONVERT 

he Wisconsin state legislature has for 
the second time enacted a measure re- 
pesiing the law of 1911 prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of artificially 
bleached flour, and this time Governor 
Blaine, although withholding his ap- 
proval, has permitted the measure to be- 
law, whereas two years ago he 
vetoed it. Thus Wisconsin, which long 
shared with Pennsylvania the unenviable 
distinction of leading the opposition to 
the federal ruling in the matter of flour 
bleaching, has at last seen its mistake, 
and has fallen in line with the great 
majority of the other states. 

The real question at issue in Wiscon- 
sin, as in Pennsylvania, was not the spe- 
cific effect of artificial bleaching on flour, 
but the manifest injustice of maintain- 
ing a law which, because of being at vari- 
ance with the federal ruling, placed the 
state millers under a serious handicap. 
Bleached flour could be freely shipped 
into Wisconsin from outside the state, 
provided it went direct to the bakers, 
whereas the Wisconsin millers were legal- 
ly unable to provide this type of flour, 
and thus were compelled to surrender to 
outside competitors a considerable volume 
of local trade which they had every rea- 
son to regard as properly belonging to 
them. 

The regulations and legal rulings re- 
garding shipments in interstate commerce 
are such that no state law which is radi- 
cally at variance with a federal regula- 
tion on the same subject can fail to make 
serious trouble. If bleaching is unde- 
sirable, the only possible way of dealing 
with it successfully is through a change 
in the interpretation of the federal food 
and drugs act; any state which attempts 
to prohibit its use is simply laying a heavy 
burden on its own millers. 

There are still a few states which have 
laws prohibiting or restricting the manu- 
facture and sale of artificially bleached 
flour. Alabama, by an amendment to 
the state food and drugs act passed in 
1919, prohibits the sale of bleached flour 
containing nitrous acid. Florida prohib- 
its the use of sulphur dioxide as a bleach- 
ing agent. Georgia holds flour bleached 
with nitrogen peroxide to be adulterated. 
New York City has a special ordinance 
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requiring the printing of the name of the 
bleaching agent used on all packages of 
bleached flour. North Carolina requires 
special registration, with an annual in- 
spection fee of fifteen dollars, for each 
brand of bleached flour. North Dakota 
still prohibits the manufacture or sale 
of all flour which has been artificially 
bleached. Otherwise, the federal rulings 
on the subject are followed. 

It is to be hoped that during the next 
year or two the legislatures of the states 
which still have special regulations re- 
garding bleached flour will take action 
to make their laws conform to the fed- 
eral food and drugs act as interpreted 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Justice. Absolutely 
no good can be accomplished by stand- 
ing out against the general custom, and 
the injustice to millers located in states 
which maintain such regulations is so ob- 
vious as to make the repeal of the laws 
a matter of urgent necessity in the in- 
terests of fair play. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
situation which demands careful atten- 
tion. On millers throughout the coun- 
try rests the duty of conforming abso- 
lutely to the federal ruling regarding 
bleached flour. In other words, all flour 
artificially bleached or matured must be 
so branded, in type plainly legible, and 
bleaching must not be used to conceal in- 
feriority. The victory of the millers in 
their long fight to have flour bleaching 
declared legal is now practically com- 
plete; they may yet throw away all its 
fruits if they do not, one and all, recog- 
nize their obligation to comply with the 
federal law to the letter. 

Failure to brand artificially bleached 
flour as such means the risk of seizure 
by federal officials; still more, it pro- 
vides buyers with an easy means of escape 
from their contract obligations if they 
chance to be looking for excuses. Still 
more serious is the attempt to make in- 
ferior grades of flour masquerade as 
short patents by the use of bleaching 
agents. The federal law specifically de- 
clares that bleaching must not be used 
to “conceal inferiority,” and if it is so 
used, the millers are preparing the way 
for a reversal of the, present interpreta- 
tion. Bleached flour today is legal under 


the federal and most of the state regula- 
tions; it will remain so only if all the 
millers will scrupulously obey the law in 
every detail. 


DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE 

If millers intend to guarantee the price 
of flour to bakers during the entire sea- 
son, the prospect for the coming year in 
the milling business need not be a sub- 
ject of doubt. It can be at once posi- 
tively predicted as hopelessly dull and 
unprofitable. 

The Northwestern Miller has in its pos- 
session an actual telegram from a large 
mill, addressed to a baker in an eastern 
town, offering to sell him flour for de- 
livery any time between August 1, 1923, 
and June 1, 1924, at a fixed price based 
on present wheat values. 

The baker did not buy. As might have 
been expected, his reaction to such an 
offer was not only a refusal to purchase 
now, but also a loss of confidence in 
present and future values altogether. 
The telegram might as well have read: 
“Believing that the future of the flour 
trade is without hope of advance, we are 
willing to book you now at a fixed price 
and let you take shipment any time dur- 
ing the season.” The inference to the 
customer is clear that the miller believes 
in lower rather than higher values, and 
hopes to profit by contracting in ad- 
vance. 

Except to demoralize an already dull 
market and to cut the ground from under 
any future improvement, nothing is 
gained by such offers. If accepted, the 
result is certain to be unsatisfactory. 
Should the market decline below the price 
named, a reluctant customer finds him- 
self paying more than the current value 
of his flour and becomes dissatisfied; 
should it advance, while the miller may 
have protected himself from loss, he finds 
himself selling cheap flour to one cus- 
tomer and thereby making competition 
for himself when selling to another. 

Such offers are opposed to sound trade 
practices. The more they are resorted 
to now, the more they handicap the fu- 
ture of the year; the more difficult they 
make it to restore market conditions to 
a reasonably satisfactory basis. 

The amount of business that can be 
secured by this method is comparatively 
small. Buyers of experience have been 
too often and too severely hurt by en- 
gaging in this form of flour speculation 
to try it again; inexperienced buyers 
are not likely to be in a position to order 
very heavily. 

Its power to demoralize the future of 
business is, however, in inverse ratio to its 
order-getting ability. It can do more 
harm in a-given area than any other form 
of solicitation; nothing equals it for 
spreading the contagion of distrust and 
lack of confidence. 

If the miller himself does not believe 
in the future of his flour—and he shows 


this when he is ready to guarantee the, 


buyer against an advance in its value— 
how can he expect others to have con- 
fidence in it? The poorest selling argu- 
ment that can be made is the admission 
of weakness clearly implied by a willing- 
ness to sell a season’s supply at a. fixed 
price, to be delivered as wanted. 

It is strange that some millers, and 
millers of experience and good standing 
at that, persist in the practice of this self- 
destroying, trade-demoralizing fallacy, 
yet with the return of each season it 
makes its reappearance sporadically; 
some one is always willing to try an ex- 
periment in selling flour that has long 
been found utterly unsatisfactory. 
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ON SOLID ROCK 


Just now the interest of the entire mill- 
ing industry is centered on the prospects 
of business during the crop year just be- 
ginning, and particularly during the first 
four months thereof. The conditions 
which will largely influence the course of 
that business are still undetermined, be- 
cause it will be several weeks before the 
size and quality of the country’s wheat 
crop are known with. any degree of ac- 
curacy, and still longer before the reports 
from abroad are sufficiently full to indi- 
cate the general character of the .export 
demand during the twelve months to 
come. As a result, the future remains 
problematical, as it always does through 
July, and while there is ample reason for 
hope, many millers are inclined to feel 
that there is also room for doubt and dis- 
couragement. 

It is easy, amid the uncertainties of a 
sharply competitive business, to lose sight 
of the fundamentals upon which that 
business is based. In the case of the flour 
milling industry, these fundamental con- 
siderations are such as to give the utmost 
encouragement for optimism. They are 
not matters of mere opinion, but are sol- 
idly established facts, and while they may 
not suffice to make every individual miller 
reasonably sure of a profitable year 
ahead, they demonstrate that the milling 
industry as a whole is on the right road, 
performing an_ indispensable service 
which, in the aggregate, is bound to find 
its due reward. 

The first and most important fact is 
that during the crop year 1923-24 the 
people of the United States are certain 
to consume more wheat flour than ever 
before. The per capita consumption may 
not be quite as large as it was before the 
war, but everything indicates that it will 
be materially greater than at any time in 
the past six or seven years, and the growth 
of the population has been more than 
sufficient to bring the total domestic de- 
mand above all previous figures. The 
undoubted increase in the per capita flour 
consumption since the low point reached 
under government restrictions in 1918 has 
not been accidental, but has shown a 
steadiness which makes its continuance 
for at least another two or three years a 
matter of practical certainty; further- 
more, it is now supported by organized 
publicity campaigns calling attention to 
the importance and desirability of in- 
creasing the use of wheat products. 

This gain in consumption, both per 
capita and aggregate, is notably free 
from the influences which cause wide 
fluctuations in the demand for practical- 
ly all other products. General prosperity 
means a large consumption of bread 
along with other foodstuffs; hard times 
bring economies in everything else before 
the bread ration is curtailed. In other 
words, whether the general business his- 
tory of the coming crop year is bright 
or dark, the millers have little to fear so 
far as the demand for their products is 
concerned. People may wear last year’s 
clothes, they may build no new houses, 
they may forego the purchase of motor 
cars, they may eat less meat and sugar 
and dairy products, but they will not eat 
less bread. 

Second, there is every reason to believe 
that the export demand for flour milled 
in the United States is not likely to show 
any further material shrinkage during 
the year just beginning. A sharp de- 
cline in flour exports after the abnormal- 
ly high level reached in 1918-19 was in- 
evitable, but for the past three years 
there has been comparatively little varia- 
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tion. In 1920-21 the total flour exports 
were 16,183,000 barrels; in 1921-22 they 
were 15,797,000, and in 1922-23, with un- 
official totals for May and June, they 
were about fifteen million. It seems safe 
to assume that, with new markets found 
to replace the contracted ones of Europe, 
there will be at least fourteen million 
barrels of flour exported from the United 
States in 1923-24, which is very much 
in excess of the total for any year be- 
tween 1906-07 and the beginning of the 
World War. 

Finally, there is little prospect of heavy 
losses due to unnatural fluctuations in the 
wheat market. The greatest disaster the 
milling industry has known during this 
generation, a disaster the effects of which 
are still responsible for much of the pres- 
ent uncertainty and trouble, was the 
alarming decline of wheat prices in the 
autumn of 1920 and throughout 1921. 
With wheat at close to a dollar a bushel, 
no material further decline is at all likely. 
If there is an advance, as is quite pos- 
sible, it is practically sure to be based on 
sound economic causes, and to have the 
very desirable quality of permanence. 
The millers, therefore, are in a position 
to profit materially by a stronger wheat 
market, and to have very little to fear 
from a decline. 

With such a solid basis in the consump- 
tive demand, with safety as to the price 
of raw materials relatively assured, with 
the carriers in a better position than for 
years previously to handle the flow of 
wheat to the mill and of flour to the con- 
sumer, with the labor situation excep- 
tionally stable, and the baking industry, 
the millers’ best sales agency, doing a 
larger business than ever before, the pros- 
pect held out by 1923-24 to the milling 
industry as a whole is such as to justify 
firm confidence and hope. There will be 
an ample supply of wheat, and its price 
seems likely to be comparatively stable; 
there will be a consumptive demand for 
something like a hundred and thirty mil- 
lion barrels of wheat flour, and the public 
will be well able to pay a fair value, in- 
cluding a reasonable profit, for all the 
flour it requires, 

It is true that all the mills will not 
share alike in these sales and profits. 
Most of them can count on a fair volume 
of business; the profits depend entirely 
on their own methods. There will be 
keen competition, owing above all to over- 
capacity, and the few mills which have 
discovered no way of disposing of their 
output except at a loss will continue to 
suffer. On the other hand, the vast ma- 
jority of the milling companies, adhering 
strictly to sound business methods, with 
aggressive salesmanship, consistent and 
effective publicity and unchallengeable 
quality and service, will do their full 
share of the total amount of flour busi- 
ness, and will make money out of it. 

As each miller looks ahead, trying to 
discern just what 1923-24 holds in store 
for him, he can observe that all the fun- 
damental conditions, the known factors 
affecting the industry as a whole, promise 
success. The unknown factor is his own 
business policy. There is too much com- 
petition to permit success to drop into 
his lap; he must win it by hard and effi- 
cient work. Sound milling methods, a 
selling policy which gains and holds cus- 
tomers through quality and service, and 
which consistently avoids the temporary 
purchase of new business through per- 
mitting sales at a loss, and sufficient pa- 
tience and farsightedness to remember 
that a year’s business cannot be done in 
three months: these are the things which 





will bring to the individual miller the 
full advantages enjoyed by the industry 
as a whole. There is always a chance of 
failure, but the outlook is full of promise 
for success, and the miller who recognizes 
the underlying strength of his industry 
has every reason for confidence if he 
knows that his own methods of doing 
business are inherently sound. 


IN BETTER FORM 


The East of Scotland Flour Millers’ 
Association, which not long since resorted 
to unfair methods in denouncing imported 
flour through double page advertisements 
in the British Baker, has evidently con- 
cluded that such untruthful attacks were 
both unworthy and ineffective. Wiser 
counsels have prevailed, apparently, and 
the latest broadside in the British Baker 
is not open to the objection of former 
ones in this respect. 

Therein an appeal is made to the patri- 
otism, or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say the national self-interest, of 
the British flour consumer. The adver- 
tisement is headed, in very black type, 
“Why Poor Trade?” and proceeds to 
an answer by stating that flour equiva- 
lent to nearly seven million hundred- 
weights of wheat was imported into Scot- 
land during 1922. 

According to the advertisement, this 
means the “Loss of colossal sums of 
money sent Abroad which might freely 
circulate in our midst, making us a pros- 
perous and contented people”; the loss 
of nearly ninety-nine thousand tons “of 
Wheat Offal to the Scottish Farmers for 
the Home Production of Bacon, Cheese, 
Butter and Eggs, all of which are im- 
ported in enormous quantities,” and the 
loss of two hundred thousand pounds in 
“wages to the Milling Employees of Scot- 
land.” 

This, however, is not all; imported flour 
means, as the advertisement has it, “Loss 
of output of twenty-two thousand tons 
of Coal at our Collieries”; “Loss on Ex- 
change by paying for manufacture 
Abroad—that is quite unnecessary”; 
“Loss on Unemployment Dole paid to 
thousands who could be working in the 
Flour Milling and Allied Trades”; “Loss 
of Revenue to the Government,” and 
finally, “Loss of Prestige to the Country.” 

Here is certainly a very stiff indict- 
ment against imported flour. If guilty on 
most of its counts, flour importing 
should be considered high treason, and 
those concerned in it should at least be 
hanged, drawn and quartered. Prevent- 
ing the Scotch from becoming “a pros- 
perous and contented people,” which, if 
this statement be true, needs only the 
discontinuance of imported flour to be 
a fact accomplished, should alone merit 
death. 

Inasmuch as a very large part of the 
flour imported into Scotland comes from 
Canada, which, at last accounts, was a 
part of the British Empire, giving pref- 
erential trade to England, it would ap- 
pear that, in the opinion of the East of 
Scotland Flour Millers’ Association, the 
dreadful stigma of “Abroad,” always 
capitalized, applies to any part of the 
world outside the borders of Bonnie 
Scotland. 

What this association really desires is 
to have its members given a practical 
monopoly of the flour trade of Scotland; 
that is all. “Imported flour,’ whether it 
comes from the United States, Canada, 
Australia or, for the matter of that, from 
England, is alike subject to anathema. 
Wherever it comes from, the same in- 
dictments can be brought against it. A 
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logical application of this narrow reason- 
ing would restrict the world’s flour trade 
to parochial limits. 

If the East of Scotland Flour Millers’ 
Association finds comfort and satisfac- 
tion in spending its money in this kind 
of advertising, no one can reasonably 
protest. Although such appeals never 
will result in seriously influencing the 
course of trade, which is based on quality 
and price, thef do no particular harm. 
At any rate, this advertisement is a 
great improvement upon former efforts 
in the same direction. It is in better 
form, at least, even if it should prove 
equally futile. 


USEFUL CO-OPERATION 


The Northwestern Miller is in receipt 
of the following letter from the secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
under date of July 7: 

“Referring to the editorial in your cur- 
rent number with reference to the collec- 
tion of data regarding operation of mills 
by the Bureau of the Census, and your 
suggestion that the Federation should 
endeavor to secure a more generous re- 
sponse on the part of the mills, please be 
advised that by arrangement with the 
Bureau of the Census we received, sev- 
eral days ago, a list of the merchant mills 
which did not furnish reports for May, 
and we have sent letters to each of such 
mills urging their co-operation in the fu- 
ture, indicating that the Bureau of the 
Census engaged in this work at the direct 
request of the Federation. We hope as 
a result that there will be a more gen- 
erous response on the part of the mills 
as to operation during June.” 

Co-operation of this kind between a 
government department and a trade or- 
ganization is of far greater value than 
the mere collection of flour milling sta- 
tistics would indicate. It is paving the 
way for a continued mutuality of service, 
and a time is sure to come when the 
friendship and confidence of an important 
department of the government will prove 
of material benefit to the milling indus- 
try. In the past, there has been an un- 
fortunate and sometimes disastrous tend- 
ency on the part of government agencies 
to interfere autocratically and unreason- 
ably in industrial affairs, and a corre- 
sponding feeling of suspicion and dis- 
trust among business men generally. The 
alliance of government and industry for 
a common and mutually beneficial pur- 
pose is sufficiently notable to be carefully 
developed. 

As regards the census report on the 
country’s flour output, the Bureau of the 
Census and the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion are both doing their parts; the suc- 
cess or failure of the experiment rests 
with the individual millers, and particu- 
larly with those who failed to send in re- 
ports covering the month of May. As 
was pointed out recently in these col- 
umns, it will be necessary to evolve some 
method for estimating the aggregate flour 
output of the smaller mills, but if prac- 
tically all of the larger ones will report 
promptly and accurately, it ought not to 
be very difficult to make the figures close- 
ly representative of the actual facts. 

It will be exceedingly useful to obtain 
fairly accurate estimates of the total flour 
output from month to month, but it will 
be far more valuable for the milling in- 
dustry to give a demonstration of its 
readiness and ability to co-operate effec- 
tively with a department of the federal 
government. The millers, through their 
national organization, have requested a 
specific service, and the appropriate gov- 
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ernment bureau has willingly responded, 
Even if the individual miller has no par- 
ticular interest in the statistical informa- 
tion thus secured, he should remember 
that it is essential for the industry as 
a whole to make good in its relations with 
the Bureau of the Census. By so doing 
it can materially strengthen the good 
will existing between itself and the fed- 
eral government, and each merchant ,nil]- 
er who complies with the request for re- 
ports of output is doing his share toward 
creating a better understanding between 
the authorities and the industry of which 
he is a part. Only on the solid basis of 
such understanding can the federal goy- 
ernment become a consistent aid instead 
of a spasmodic menace to American }yusi- 
ness. 








AN OLD BOOK 
Circumstances over which I had no 


control recently put me out of the run- 


ning for a number of weeks, during 
which, for the first time in forty years, 
I was entirely unable to pay any at- 


tention to my ordinary duties. I found 
myself no longer a part of active life, 
as remote as if I had passed into an- 
other world, except that I could 
municate with my friends and kee 
self informed as to the course of events, 
It was a novel experience, in which 
one faced the essentials of life 
other things, usually regarded as 


com- 


my- 


while 


im- 


portant, passed him by as without sig- 
nificance. I was surprised to discover 
what narrow limitations of daily ex- 
istence sufficed to satisfy my ambitions, 


and how little mattered out of the mul- 
titudinous affairs which had _ hitherto 
kept me busily occupied. 

The days were long enough, but the 
nights were interminable, as I marked 
the slow passage of each hour from 
dark to daylight in the silence and soli- 
tude of my little room. I learned to be 
patient, a new lesson, and to find ways 
of beguiling the weary hours as they 
crawled by, finding relief in the forget- 
fulness of brief intervals of the trou- 
bled sleep that came to me, or momen- 


tary comfort from discovering a new 

posture in which, for a few moments, 

I could avoid discomfort. 
Fortunately, during this period, my 


eyes never failed me; I needed no glasses 
and could easily read at any angle. 
Fortunately, also, my brain remained 
perfectly clear and unusually active. 
Reading, therefore, became my chief 
recourse, both by day and night, and 
when I reflected how many poor souls 
beneath the same roof were debarred by 
their limitations from this relief, I real- 
ized my good fortune and was _ pro- 
foundly thankful. 

Indeed, so great and manifold were 
the forms of acute and sometimes hope- 
less suffering about me, so many people 
were infinitely worse off than I, that. by 
comparison, I considered myself excep- 
tionally fortunate and could not find it 
possible to complain or be impatient. 

Often when looking over my colle«- 
tion of books, many of which I had 
never had time thoroughly to read, | 
had fancied that a time would come 
when, retired from active daily work. 
I would have the leisure to read and 
inwardly digest the volumes awaiting "¢ 
on my bookshelves, my long-neglecied 
friends, some of whom were favorites of 
my youth, who in the hurry and pre- 
occupation of later years I had almost 
forgotten. 

(Continued on page 164.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


| Dara aa aiath sala! ata) ata’ Atal 4 Hard Soft 
——_ . Spring winter winter 
Persistent weakness in the wheat mar- july 10........ $5.35 $4.90 $4.95 
ket, bringing Chicago July on Tuesday, July 4 Pid cu es $.20 4.00 oes 
td H j UME LD nw seeeese e . 
July 10, down to Ss nbagec seers oi, i ot eee 5.70 5.45 5.55 
cash wheat everywhere plentiful at very prin a.) )) 5.55 5.25 5.40 
small premiums, has kept activity in flour March1....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
buying at a minimum. Offers of new Tong c20000 ge BB 80 
crop flour have been plentiful, and some pec. 1 2121112: 5.65 520 5.15 
of them at remarkably low prices, but § Nov.1......... 5.55 5.35 5.25 
not much interest has been reported. yaar *. ster ee eee Her a os 
With September wheat in Kansas City at Meee nee 5.75 4.90 4.66 
93c, and December at 96c, the hard win- July 1......... 6.05 5.50 5.05 
rig June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


ter wheat mills have at present an ad- 
vantage of at least llc per bu over the 
mills grinding spring wheat, and this is 
closely reflected in an average flour price 
differential of 50@75c per bbl. 

Flour buyers in general are evidently 
holding back on the strength of favorable 
crop reports from abroad, and particu- 
larly from Canada, where the situation 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


is clearly indicated by the fact that De- Hard Soft 
cember wheat on July 10 closed at about 5,4. .0....! —— EP 
97c, 1144¢ under Winnipeg July, and 10¢ June 24-30-12... 45 50 39 
under Minneapolis December. Statisti- June average..... 38 48 43 
cally it looks just now as if the foreign M@y average..... 44 & 
wif Fund x heat of the April average ... 46 
demand for United States whea March average .. 56 59 55 
1923 crop would be light, and dependent February average 64 55 64 
ae = i yi j * January average.. 0 56 4 
largely on low — W cs a —— oe, a +4 MH 
able carry-over July 1, and wi 21,- November average 75 16 63 
000,000 bus of new crop wheat apparent- October average.. 74 78 60 
ly in sight, there is much to justify the a Hi 1 $0 
belief that $1, low as it is, does not rep- July average... 49 63 as 


resent the bottom price, Chicago contract 
basis, for this crop. 

On the other hand, the spring wheat 
crop has yet to go through three or four 
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critical weeks, and the experience of re- ALLEL AACE A RAE LO RCRA RAS BAA EEA E ALAA OS AA 
cent years has shown that the statistical (special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
position of wheat is by no means an al- The Northwestern Miller, July 11.) 


together trustworthy guide to values. 
Millers who are trying to purchase busi- 
ness by sharp price concessions, or by 
offers based on the assumption that pres- 
ent prices will rule throughout the crop 


PurtapereHi1a.—Flour sold __ slowly, 
with ample offerings at former rates. 
Millfeed quiet, but offerings light and 
values well maintained. 


year, may be very sorry for it before New Yorx.—Flour _market inactive, 
many months have passed. Despite the with underlying conditions unchanged. 
statisticians, wheat at $1 looks cheap in Offers of new crop increasing, but de- 
relation to practically all other commodi- ™and large. Export demand slow, with 


ties or service. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


scattered orders. 

PirrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
slightly firmer, with fair demand. Ship- 
ping directions improved. Millfeed slow 
and demand slack, with prices easier 
than on July 7. 


Spring oa. =. Mitwavxee.—Fair flour trade report- 
eee $6.55 $5.80 $5.80 ed by local mills, but business not of 
July 1 ee 5.90 5.85 broad proportions. Prices unchanged to 
May 1 ey eas ey er 10c bbl higher. Rye flour flat, prices 
hati 2 .... ee 6.55 665 firmer. Millfeed inactive and nominally 
March h catecne 7.10 6.40 6.60 unchanged. 

im © isiaccwan E i , , ‘ . 
a eo + oes be Nasuvitte.—Little change is noted in 
SS ee 7.15 6.50 6.45 the flour market. Prices rule about 
= : weteeeees Hee ety het steady. Demand continues moderate, with 
fant. 1. ...22.4) 615 5.65 Duyers awaiting developments. New 
Aug. 8.00 6.45 5.90 wheat movement getting under way slow- 
Oy 3 scncauhes 8.05 7.05 6.35 r. ill iet. 

May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 ly. Millfeed quiet 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 10 
was $25.40 per ton, which compares with 
following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 





July 1 ....seees 20.35 
May 14, 1920*. 59.80 





Battimore.—Flour lower, with some- 
thing being done in both old springs and 
new and old hard winters at decline. 
Larger buyers showing more interest and 
taking on some of the bargains. Feed $1 
lower in cases; standard middlings un- 
changed and generally quiet. 


Dec, 1 ........ $28.95 Boston.—No material change in prices 
ot Ebapebeee 3279 of flour, with a slow demand noted for 
Sept.1........ 21.00 all grades. Considerable pressure to sell 
Aug. 1........ 20.40 spring and hard winter patents, and 


some cutting in prices. Rye flour dull 
and easy. Corn meal and oatmeal firmer, 


with better demand. 
prices unchanged. 


Millfeed dull, with 


Cotumsvus.—Flour trade quiet. Buy- 
ers still holding off in anticipation of 
lower prices. Some very low prices on 
new crop Kansas are being quoted, with 
very little business resulting. An occa- 
sional sale of new crop spring wheat 
flour has been reported at prices about 
40c bbl under old. Feed in fair demand; 
prices easier. 





Kansas Crry.—Same conditions and 
prices prevail in the flour market as in 
the week ending July 7. Business gener- 
ally restricted to moderate buying of 
new crop offerings, with scattered sales 
of old shipping instructions fair over the 
Southwest and mostly good in Kansas 
City. Millfeed market a bit firmer in 
tone, but unchanged in price. 


Toronto.— Flour weakening under 
breaks in wheat. Further reduction in 
domestic prices may follow further 
breaks. Exporting mills have had 33s 
6d London, for best quality export pat- 
ents, but market closed on July 10 at 
33s asked. Bran selling for shipment to 
Boston territory at $17 ton, f.o.b., Fort 
William, and shorts $20, bags included. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market still very 
quiet, with business far from normal 
for this season of the year, yet there 
is a little trading daily, of which no 
mention is made. Demand from the 
South for soft wheat flour is fair, and 
interior mills are selling small lots to this 
section from time to time. No export 
inquiry or sales reported. Millfeed mar- 
ket very quiet. Flour and feed quota- 
tions nominally unchanged. 


Cuicaco.—Flour business is very quiet. 
Buying of springs is confined to occa- 
sional cars. Retail trade is taking flour 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. New crop 
hard winter flour sales are still very lim- 
ited. Local dealers are beginning to re- 
ceive new crop samples, and look for 
increased buying soon. Flour prices are 
unchanged to 10@l1lé5c higher. Rye de- 
mand has been quite active. Represen- 
tatives report sales for shipment up to 
60 to 90 days. Feed prices practically 
unchanged, but with firmer undertone, 
particularly from the. Southwest. De- 
mand still rather quiet. Trade begin- 
ning to show more interest in feed for 
future delivery. 





NEW CUNARD LINER COMPLETED 


Guascow, Scortanp.—The trial trip of 
a new Cunard liner, the Franconia, built 
on the Clyde to a new design as regards 
passenger accommodations, has just 
been completed. The Franconia is pri- 
marily intended for the New York-Liv- 
erpool service, but while she was on the 
stocks her internal planning was over- 
hauled in order to introduce a new fea- 
ture. Her owners decided to make her 
the first liner afloat which is designed 
not only for the North Atlantic route 
but for world touring. She has eight 
decks, seven of which are devoted wholly 
to the use of passengers. The first and 
second cabins are situated on five decks. 
There is a smoking room modeled after 
an old English inn, while the sports 
arena, occupying about 5,000 square 
feet, extends upward through two decks 
and is regarded as embodying the most 
modern equipment for recreation at sea. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July8 July 9 
July 7 June 30 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...199,965 252,355 252,650 194,545 














es POE sccccce 7,365 8,615 6,920 7,900 

Duluth-Superior 8,265 19,225 8,140 15,605 

Milwaukee ..... 4,300 6,100 4,950 7,660 
SORE haciaue 219,895 286,295 272,660 225,700 

Outside mills*..137,415....... 134,640 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.357,310 ...... 406,300 

ee BE cocece 30,300 30,800 24,400 

St. Louisft ..... 31,200 29,500 19,900 

MUMBO occccess 109,045 86,135 134,860 

Rochester ..... 4,200 6,000 7,000 

CRICGKBO .ccccce 15,000 16,500 32,000 

Kansas City....101,380 101,635 69,000 

Kansas Cityt...213,560 244,915 247,670 

ee See 13,105 10,035 18,000 

St. Joseph, Mo.. 17,775 18,435 2,965 

BaMMs .cccccoce 11,545 14,040 20,335 

Wichita ....... 29,615 32,210 27,075 

Welede .cccocce 9,900 16,500 4,300 

Toledof ....... 34,585 46,375 22,000 

Indianapolis ... 4,545 65,255 7,535 

POMC EIOPe occa cecce seers 65,160 

Portland, Oreg. 28,770 30,925 ...... 

Seattle ........ 19,580 14,505 16,215 

Tacoma ......-. 8,480 17,435 11,082 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 8 July 9 
July 7 June 30 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...... 35 44 46 35 
Be. POE cccccccese 30 35 29 33 
Duluth-Superior .. 23 52 22 42 
Outside mills* .... 40 48 34 40 

Average spring.. 32 45 40 38 
Milwaukee ....... 28 39 31 32 
Bt, TOU acccvcece 60 60 48 60 
St. Lowiat .....ece 40 33 26 34 
BOOMER ceccecesees 65 52 80 68 
Rochester ........ 23 32 38 49 
CRICRBO .ccccccces 38 41 80 72 
Kansas City ...... 76 76 60 72 
Kansas Cityft ..... 41 47 51 60 
OMB .ccescecece 56 77 95 88 
St. Joseph, Mo. ... 37 39 6 3 
NUL. 6:0 0:0-0 0:0 8:4:008 27 30 44 ee 
WISMIGR. cvssaccvcce 47 50 42 45 
TRIED scccecseeee 20 34 9 28 
Toledof. ......es0% 26 39 24 26 
Indianapolis ...... 20 23 33 18 
Nashville** ....... és oe 39 39 
Portland, Oregon.. 46 49 ee 40 
Seattle .....cceees 37 27 31 34 
Tacoma ...eeccces 15 31 19 15 

Totals .rcsecsces 39 43 42 44 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour mad@ by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FARM FAILURES IN ENGLAND 

In a recent discussion in the House 
of Commons regarding the situation 
among farming interests, figures were: 
quoted covering the financial failures 
among English farmers during each of 
the last 10 years. They showed that in 
1913 there were 326 cases of financial 
failures, 65 in 1917, only 30 in 1918, and 
more than 400 in 1922. The increase in 
the number of failures and in the amount 
of liabilities involved is significant evi- 
dence of the increasing difficulties expe- 
rienced by agricultural interests since 
the decline in price of agricultural prod- 
ucts began. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 10. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
prompt delivery. 


. _FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus t+tNashville 
Spring Ce as 5.69 w sucks ene benvateo $5.70@ 6.45 $6.25@ 6.85 rere, kerry) $6.00@ 6.30 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.20@ 6.45 $6.75 @° 7.10 $7.10@ 7.35 $6.50@ 6.80 $7.00@ 7.60 
Spring standard patent ...........sccecsece 5.40@ 6.15 6.30@ 6.40 +o sw cees 5.75@ 5.95 5.90@ 6.25 5.70@ 5.95 6.40@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 TTr, Sette 
BDTING QM Ess bok spe vibe ccccssccees 4.75@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.30 Ye Ser 4.80@ 5.20 5.25@ 5.8 rrr 5.50@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.85 ere. Perens Tite. eth 
Hard winter short patent .............+ee: 5.25@ 6.15 ere. erry 5.50@ 5.90 5.40@ 5.80 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.60 5.60@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.50 
Hard winter GtrMiMMt ....6..6.0cecsevcceces 4.70@ 5.25 rere Peer 4.85@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.60 5.75@ 6.10 cage ee csce 5.50@ 5.90 ee Pe 
HOT WINEEE CENTMNINE esos ccs ccvccececscces 4.10@ 4.75 oe CPs cece 4.00@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.40 5.00@ 5.50 ae sccee GP ccote Orchsae ey. ere Sas tus 0 
Soft winter short patent 5.25@ 5.85 ..@. .-@. 5.45@ 5.80 @ 5.35@ 5.60 or Peer 6.15@ 7.15 5.50@ 5.90 6.90@ 7.15 
Soft winter straight ............ 4.70@ 5.40 --@. 771 4.80@ 5.10 @ *4.35@ 4.60 *4.75@ 5.60 5.75@ 6.10 5.35@ 5.60 5.50@ 6.00 
Soft winter first Clear ............eccceeeees 4.40@ 4.65 «os 06 @aw 4.25@ 4.50 @ erred fey o Se0e @ voces 5.50@ 5.85 cence @e 4.50@ 4.75 
re GOMI Ais Ls co tib es ads cubed céuas 3.25@ 3.75 3.70@ 3.75 owRivwcss, sence @.. 3.75@ 4.35 4.00@ 4.25 ere, were 75@ 4.25 oc ose er. etre 
Be? SOND ME idles cock so oces eee eeee 3.10@ 3.50 3.45@ 3.50 SBAse,, eeead @.. ee 3.50@ 3.75 evenee @ voce e@uees ¢¢Qatese 
FEED— 

Spring bran ..... ektS Fh 6b dvs ce¥eoenereaten 22.00 @23.65 19.25@19.50 ere, Perr o ces eOe esse a Ts 27.00 @28.00 28.50@29.50 28.00@28.25 26.00@27.00 2 P 

ee WE diy de Sida tessvesees 21.50 @23.00 ogee? Be cces 17.50@18.00 22.00@22.50 a ee a Tee nude OP enene ooee + @28.25 Per err ee Peer 
Ot WEG bk 66 dias cde Si see eccivesdc 22.00 @ 23.00 ses #6 pees err 22.50@ 23.00 ous 28.00@29.00 30.00 @ 30.50 eves» @28.50 cases verse 25.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.00@28.65  24.25@24.50 25.00@26.00 ..... A ae ee 31.00@32.00 34.00@35.00 33.00@33.50 30.50@31.50  32.00@34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........--- 29.00@32.65 29.50 @30.00 + ees + @27.00 30.00@31.00 os eM oes 38.00@39.00 39.00@40.00  36.00@37.00  35.50@36.50 Yee Pry 
WMO GOR TE SUE st Tas Veh 6 kaa hc i 0.0 500.00 eres 32.00 @ 36.50 32.00@34.00 hepa Este. Pewees @..... san ey 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 42.00 «+++» @41.00 37.00@38.00 ae ere 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ee $6.80@7.10 (49's) $4.60@5.30 (49's) $5.35@5.65 (49's) ee ee 6.70 @7.10 $5.70@6.45 
San Francisco... --@7.70 coe eo @ voce vee @..-- 6.35 @6.90 6.95 @7.45 6.35 @6.80 


*Includes near-by straights. 





¢Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points.for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Wheat Shows Slight Gain Over June 1 Esti- 
mate—Potato Crop Much Below 1922— 
Wheat on Farms July 1, 35,634,000 Bus 





The government crop report, based on 
condition July 1, estimates winter wheat 
at 586,000,000 bus, a gain of 5,000,000 
bus over the June 1 figure, and spring 
wheat at 235,000,000 bus, or 1,000,000 be- 
low last month’s estimate. This makes 
the government estimate for the total 
wheat crop 821,000,000 bus. 

The white potato crop estimate shows 
a marked decrease from last year’s rec- 
ord figure, this season’s crop being placed 
at 382,000,000 bus, whereas the 1922 white 
potato crop was estimated at 451,185,000. 
The corn crop, on an area of 103,112,000 
acres, is estimated at 2,877,000,000 bus, a 
trifle below last year’s figure. 

Wheat remaining on farms July 1 is 
placed at 35,634,000 bus, compared with 
32,359,000 a year ago, and a five-year 
average of 29,838,000. 

The accompanying tables show the re- 
lationship of the current crop estimates 
to those of previous years, 

United States—Grain Crops 

Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the United 











1913. 763 41 18 14 


States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1923° 821 2,877 1,284 198 69 ee 
1922. 862 2,890 1,215 186 95 12 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 55 62 8 14 
1920. 8383 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 38,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916 636 2 1 y 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914, 891 1 1 195 43 16 17 

1 

1 


1912. 730 36 28 19 






178 
224 

1911. 160 33 19 18 
1910. 174 35 13 18 
1909. 173 30 20 15 
1908. 167 32 26 16 
1907. 154 32 26 14 
1906. 180 33 26 15 
1905. 137 28 28 15 
1904 140 27 23 16 
1903. 132 29 27 14 
1902. 135 34 29 15 
1901. 110 30 18 15 
1900. 62: § 59 24 20 10 
Isao ; 73 24 12 
1898. 675 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 824 87 27 15 
184. 460 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 639 70 27 12 
1892. 516 661 80 28 12 

*July 1 estimate 

Spring Wheat Crop 

Spring wheat acreage and crop of the 

United States in 1923, as estimated by the 


Department of Agriculture on the basis of 
condition July 1, compared with the final 
estimates for previous years (000’s omitted): 


AREA, ACRES 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minnesota ° 1,628 1,850 2,279 2,800 
N. Dakota..... 7,953 8,740 9,500 8,916 
S. Dakota..... 2,748 2,893 2,770 2,830 
Montana ...... 2,713 2,713 2,290 2,377 
Washington ... 1,060 1,000 1,000 1,434 
United States 18,503 19,503 20,282 21,127 

PRODUCTION, BUS 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minnesota 20,539 25,345 21,650 26,600 
N. Dakota 71,148 123,234 80,750 80,244 
S. Dakota 32,888 38,188 24,930 25,470 
Montana ...... 42,108 39,881 27,480 32,770 
Washington ... 19,860 9,200 15,000 17,065 
United States 235,000 275,887 214,589 222,430 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





r- Acres—————, -——Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1923*..°39,750 18,503 68,253 586 235 821 
1922... 42,127 19,503 61,630 6586 276 862 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 659,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,657 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,3564 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*July 1 estimate. 





Government Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter and 
spring wheat crops, as issued by the Depart 
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ment of Agriculture, since 1912, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 
April May June July Aug. Final 
1018..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 
ae 563 513 492 483 510 524 
BOBS. 008 640 630 639 652 675 685 
| eae 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 481 
BURT ccses 430 366 373 402 417 413 
tO ee 560 572 586 557 555 565 
Co eae 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1920..... 484 484 503 518 532 611 
1981..... 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1932..... 573 584 607 569 541 586 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 eee en 
Average 574 568 562 558 545 571 


SPRING WHEAT 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
eae 265 271 290 300 330 330 
BOBS. vce 252 218 233 243 242 240 
BOEGr cee 262 274 236 221 216 206 
US ee 273 4294 307 322 845 352 
BOBS s ccce 245 269 199 156 152 156 
pt) ae 282 275 236 250 242 224 
lo) ae 343 333 322 342 363 356 
BOEGs cece 343 322 225 208 203 208 
1980...06 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1082...0% 251 235 212 209 196 215 
CC eee 247 247 263 276 268 276 
1923..... 236 235 ‘ ove eee coe 


Average 273 272 253 251 253 252 


Wheat on Farms July 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
total amount of wheat in farmers’ hands in 
the United States on July 1, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


1923....35,634 1914....32,236 1905....24,257 
1922....32,359 1913....35,515 1904....36,634 
1921....56,707 1912....23,876 1903....42,540 
1920....49,546 1911....34,071 1902....52,437 
1919....19,261 1910....35,680 1901....30,552 
1918.... 8,063 1909....15,062 1900....50,900 
1917....15,611 1908....33,797 1899....64,061 
1916....74,731 1907....54,853 1898....17,839 
1915....28,972 1906....46,053 1897....23,347 





WORLD’S GRAIN ACREAGE 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, summarizing reports received 
up to the end of June, estimates the total 
wheat acreage for the 20 countries for 
which estimates are available at 172,618,- 
000 acres, compared with 172,400,000 for 
the same countries in 1921-22, an in- 
crease of one tenth of 1 per cent. 

For oats, 11 reporting countries show 
a total acreage of 69,634,000 acres, as 
against 69,076,000 in 1921-22, a gain of 
eight tenths of 1 per cent. 

For barley, 14 reporting countries show 
a total acreage of 28,889,000 acres, com- 
pared with 27,866,000 in 1921-22, a gain 
of 3.7 per cent. 

For rye, 15 reporting countries show 
a total acreage of 29,357,000, as against 
30,182,000 in 1921-22, a decrease of 2.7 
per cent. 


EUROPEAN CROP PROSPECTS 

Crop conditions in Europe continue 
generally favorable as reported by radio- 
gram to the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute. Conditions in Jugo-Slavia are 
good. Hungarian crop conditions show 
slight deterioration because of continued 
drouth. The conditions of wheat and rye 
are now about average, while barley and 
oats are below average. In the official 
Hungarian report of June 1, the condi- 
tions of all cereals were above average. 

Forecasts of cereal production in Spain 
and Bulgaria for 1923 are much larger 
than in 1922. A forecast of the wheat 
crop of Spain for 1923 is 142,070,000 
bus, according to a cablegram received 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, June 23, from the International 
Institute. The official final estimate of 
production last year was 125,469,000 bus. 
The forecast of the rye crop is 30,309,000 
bus, compared with 26,252,000 produced 
last year. The barley crop as reported 
will amount to 91,731,000 bus; last year 
it was estimated to be 77,533,000. The 
oats crop is given as 36,991,000 bus, 
against 31,214,000 in 1922. 

Forecasts of cereal crops of Bulgaria, 
except oats, are larger than in 1922. The 
forecast of the wheat crop of Bulgaria is 
38,783,000 bus, or more than 10,000,000 
greater than 27,925,000 bus, the amount 
produced in 1922, The rye crop is 8,- 
480,000 bus, compared with 7,204,000 last 
year. Barley in 1923 is forecasted at 
12,281,000 bus, against 9,324,000 in 1922. 
The forecast of the production of oats 
is 10,053,000 bus, which is about 9,800,000 
less than the 19,802,000 bus harvested last 

ear. 

Agricultural reports from France are 
uniformly favorable. The wheat crop is 
in fine condition and the yield for the 
coming harvest is estimated at about 
330,000,000 bus. If the yield proves to 
be as plentiful as it promises, France 


will have almost enough wheat for her 
own consumption this year. An agree- 
ment has been reached between France 
and Czecho-Slovakia whereby the latter 
country agrees to facilitate the supply of 
agricultural labor of all sorts to France. 





AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY 





Trade Commissioner Goes to Europe on Sur- 
vey of Conditions Resulting 
from the War 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trade Commis- 
sioner Henry B. Smith sailed for Europe 
on July 4 to take up the third phase of 
the agricultural inquiry now being made 
by the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Smith’s work will consist of making a 
general survey of conditions in western 
Europe, with a particular view to ap- 
praising the conditions that have fol- 
lowed the war. He will undertake to 
make an estimate of the purchasing 
power of this part of the world as it is 
likely to affect the market for American 
agricultural products. 

E. G. Montgomery, chief of the food- 
stuffs division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, is also going to 
Europe for a period of three months this 
summer. On his return he will be in a 
position to collaborate in the preparation 
of Mr. Smith’s report. Meantime, an in- 
dependent investigation is going forward 
under the direction of ‘Alfred Dennis, 
a special agent of the bureau, to deter- 
mine agricultural market practices in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Dennis is making a specialty 
of agricultural credits, the financing of 
agricultural imports, questions of re- 
exports, and the costs of transportation 
and handling. 

Officials of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce under which the gen- 
eral inquiry is proceeding declare that 
they are attempting to use all existing 
data from reliable sources, and to make 
the investigation as much a matter of 
original research as is possible. This 
statement was recently made by a re- 
sponsible official in commenting on an 
attack on the bureau for duplicating 
work that has already been done and 
published. 

In this connection, it is the opinion 
in informed circles that some officials in 
the Department of Agriculture are none 
too friendly to the Department of Com- 
merce in the present inquiry. It is said 
that they deeply resent the action of Con- 
gress in turning over to the Department 
of Commerce an investigation they felt 
ought to be assigned to them. There is 
really no basis for this attitude, if it 
exists, because the Department of Com- 
merce has undertaken to completely in- 
form the Department of Agriculture re- 
garding the successive steps in the in- 
quiry, and has invited the co-operation of 
the latter department in its entire pro- 
gramme. 

Another bothersome development for 
officials of Secretary Hoover’s depart- 
ment has been the disposition to criticize 
favorable comments made by it in respect 
of the increased imports which have been 
coming into the country in recent months. 
Some of the more dyed-in-the-wool Re- 
publicans have applied the term “Free 
trader” to some officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It is true that the officials who have 
been criticized have regarded the mount- 
ing imports with some degree of satisfac- 
tion. They have taken this stand be- 
cause, for the most part, these imports 
consist of noncompetitive raw materials 
which go into American manufacture. 
For example, in an analysis of imports 
made by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce less than a month ago 
it was pointed out that for the 10 months 
ended April, 1923, raw material imports 
such as coffee, rubber, silk, tin and the 
semicompetitive sugar comprised 81 per 
cent of all imports, compared with 74 per 
cent during the corresponding period last 
year. During the same period imports 
wholly manufactured dropped from 25 
per cent in 1922 to 17 per cent this year. 


JoHn MAarrInan. 





BREAD CONTEST IN BALTIMORE 
Battrmore, Mp.—The Housewives’ 
League of Baltimore, assisted by Arthur 
B. Connelly, attorney, will give a contest 
and exhibition in home bread making, 
with ribbon and silver prizes, at the 
Southern Hotel, on July 11, All house- 





. present. 


July 11, 1923 


keepers in the city have been urged to 
participate in this contest, the object of 
which is to show how much better and 
cheaper they can make bread than the 
professional bakers, and to force the |at- 
ter both to improve the quality and re- 
duce the price of their product. 

The Baltimore News offers a prize of a 
silver bread tray to the housewife whose 
exhibit is adjudged the best in the con- 
test, to be known as the Baltimore News 


Loaf, There will be a first and second 
prize each for bread, rolls and biscuits, 
and after the contest is over the exhibits 
will be distributed among the poor 
According to Mr. Connelly, the new; 
appointed attorney for the league, who 
claims to be familiar with living eost 
conditions, the bakers, during the war 
period and since, “have made enormous 
profits, so large it was astonishing that 


it could be done in such a short period 
of time out of a business supplying such 
a vital necessity as bread.” The bakers 
are looking on, but saying nothing. 
Cuartes H. Dorsyy, 





WICHITA WHEAT CONFEREN(! 

Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxra.—While « defi- 
nite reply to the invitation of J. A. 
Whitehurst, president of the Oklaoma 
board of agriculture, to attend a wheat 
conference to be held in Wichita, \an 
sas, July ‘16, had not been received (on 
J. C. Mohler, of Topeka, secretary 0! the 
state board of agriculture of Kansas, 
Mr. Mohler in a later telegram annow ced 
that a member of the board would he 
Meantime E. H. Linzee, state 
grain inspector, was commissioned |), Mr, 
Whitehurst to attend an agricuiliral 
meeting at Garden City on July 6-7 to 
present the matter of the conferen:« in 
detail. 

A, A. Edwards, president of the ( vlo- 
rado state board of agriculture, after 
accepting the invitation to send dcle- 
gates wired he believed the conference 
of sufficient importance to request that 
Governor William E. Sweet, of that 
also send delegates. 

H. M. Bainer, of Kansas City, director 
of the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association, replied that he doubted the 
advisability of the association being rep- 
resented in a conference that is to deal 
with marketing problems, since the asso- 
ciation’s efforts are directed at wheat 
improvement, but he indicated that he 
would attend. 

Acceptances came also from \. I’. 
Geer, of Lamont, Okla., master of thie 
Oklahoma Grange; C. J. Osborn, of Oma- 
ha, secretary of the Nebraska department 
of agriculture; George B. Terrell, ‘lexas 
commissioner of agriculture, and W. B. 
Bizzell, president of the Texas Avricul- 


tate, 


tural and Mechanical College at College 
Station. 
Letters following telegraphic accept- 


ances of the invitation indicate a growing 
interest in the conference on the part of 
agricultural colleges and boards of agri- 
culture, particularly since Mr, White- 
hurst has made clear his idea of going 
into the farmer’s end of wheat growing 
educationally, rather than into the mar- 
keting and general economic features of 
the grain and milling industries. 





SUIT AGAINST INSURANCE AGENT 

BautimoreE, Mp.—Johnson & Higyins, 
fire and marine insurance, New York, 
have filed a bill of complaint in the l ujit- 
ed States court here against John Il. 
Gildea, Jr., fire and marine insurance, of 
this city, for a decree establishing (hat 
the business conducted by the defendant 
is the business and the branch office of 
the plaintiffs, and that the defendan' be 
required to deliver to the plaintiff. all 
the books, records, papers, etc., and for 
an accounting, with order thereon for (e- 
fendant to show cause by July 20 w/y 
an injunction should not be issued. 

Mr. Gildea formerly represented J!'1!- 
son & Higgins in this market and (i's 
a large marine insurance business Ww ‘!! 
the grain exporters, but claims that ''¢ 
business is his own, built up by himse''; 
and is done in his own name and for !'s 
own account, which he expects to prove 
to the satisfaction of the court in dive 
time. Mr. Gildea has served as presid«"t 
of the Chamber of Commerce, is now vi 
president of the exchange, a member 0! 
the board of directors, and chairman 0! 
the finance committee and the commiss!0” 
rule committee. 

Cuaaues H, Dorsey. 
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WISCONSIN PERMITS BLEACHING 





State Legi 


MiuwavKer, W1s.—Senate Bill No. 427, 
repealing the present prohibition on the 
manufacture and sale of artificially 
bleached flour in Wisconsin, which was 
passed by senate and assembly without 
dissenting vote, became a law on July 6, 
notwithstanding the fact that Governor 
John J. Blaine declined to either veto or 
approve the enactment. Two years ago 
an identical bill, passed by both branches 
of the legislature, was vetoed by Gover- 
aine after the Wisconsin Master 
Association made a vigorous 
argument before him. Similar opposition 
was made this year, but the executive 
preferred to let the bill become a law 
without his signature. : 

An enactment of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature automatically becomes a law if the 
executive takes no action within 10 days 


nor Bl 
Bakers’ 


after it is submitted to him. Fears of 
some millers that the failure of the bill 
to get executive approval might invali- 


date the enactment are allayed by the 
fact that the repeal bill was formally 
published in the official state paper on 
July 6, and since it states specifically 
thal it is to take effect upon passage and 
publication, it is now a law in force. It 
is as follows: 

(Published July 6, 1923. 


No. 4 5S) 
CHAPTER 333, LAWS OF 1923 
N ACT to repeal the first para- 
graph of section 4601g of the 
tatutes, relating to the sale of 
flour. 
people of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, represented in senate and as- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 
SECTION 1. The first paragraph 
section 4601g of the statutes is 
pealed, 
SECTION 2. This act shall take 
ffect upon passage and publication. 
Deposited without approval, July 

In a memorandum with which he de- 
posited the bill, the governor makes it 
clear that “no good will come from the 
repeal.” In part he said: 

“Many millers in Wisconsin protest 
that the law discriminates against Wis- 
consin millers, inasmuch as bleached flour 
can be shipped into this state in inter- 
state commerce, and Wisconsin millers 
are thereby put at a disadvantage. Some 


Wisconsin millers do not approve of the 
principle of bleaching flour, for the rea- 
son that bleaching does not improve the 
flour, although they conclude that if 
Wisconsin millers are not permitted to 
make and sell bleached flour in this state 
they will suffer from the unfair compe- 
tition.” 

In conclusion the governor says: “The 
legislature this year passed this bill 
unanimously. I am not disposed to set 
my judgment up against the action of 
two legislatures.” 

As matters now stand in Wisconsin, 
the manufacture and sale of artificially 
bleached flour is permissible under cer- 
tain conditions, while the general provi- 
sions of the present pure food law gov- 
ern the control of flour manufacture 
and sale as before. 

Leaders in the Milwaukee milling in- 
dustry declined to express their opinions, 
not having had time or opportunity to 
become fully informed as to the situa- 
tion, but all of them said they were very 
pleased over the outcome of the issue. 
The antibleached flour law was enacted 
in 1911 at the behest of some of the 
smaller bakers, Since that time each bi- 
ennial session of the legislature has been 
importuned to remoye the law from the 
statute books, and in recent years the 
state dairy and food department ‘has 
urged that the law be either repealed or 
amended so that it would be enforceable 
In a practicable way. Under the interstate 
commerce law there was no effective 
means for state authorities to prevent 
outside mills from shipping bleached 
flour into Wisconsin, while millers of 
the state were prevented from selling the 
Same commodity in their own state. This 
set up unjust and unnecessary discrim- 
ination against wheat raisers: and millers 
of Wisconsin, which is removed to a very 
large extent by the repeal now in effect. 

L, E. Meyer. 


Most of the flour imported into Ven- 
eauela is a 95 per cent patent and comes 


in bags of 96 Ibs, It is employed chiefly 





slature Repeals Act of 1911—Governor Blaine Refuses Either Ap- 
proval or Veto—New Law Became Effective on July 6 


for bread making, for which brewers’ 
yeast is used. Very little machinery is 
to be found in bakeshops, and there are 
no local flour mills. Formerly the Mid- 
dle West supplied a large share of the 
flour, but now most of it comes from 
Canada. 





STEAMERS FROM CHICAGO TO EUROPE 

Cuicaco, Int.—A direct service be- 
tween Chicago and the United Kingdom 
and European countries bordering on the 
Baltic will be established by William 
Hansen, a large steamship owner and 
operator of Bergen, Norway. Mr. Han- 
sen at present is operating 40 steel ves- 
sels between the principal nations of the 
world, and now has 16 more which will be 
devoted to this new venture. 

The vessels have a rating of “*1 A 1,” 
with a capacity of 2,000 tons, and a 14- 
foot draft. Operations will begin 
about Aug. 1 of this year. The Chicago 
loading point will be at the docks of the 
North Pier Terminal Co., 589 East IIli- 
nois Street. According to an announce- 
ment by the Long Distributing Co., Inc., 
Chicago, and western agent for this line, 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will issue through bills of lading to the 
United Kingdom with ‘the beginning 
of service, but at a later date it is 
expected that this will be extended. 

Mr. Hansen’s agents, after a thorough 
investigation, state that they have al- 
ready sufficient westbound cargo to war- 
rant this service. Chicago and other 
lake city exporters are expected to pro- 
vide adequate cargoes for the return 
voyages. It is announced that, if the op- 
erations of the company this year are 
successful, it will place as many steam- 
ers as necessary on a regular sailing 
schedule with the opening of the shipping 
season of 1924. The sailing time be- 
tween Chicago and the United Kingdom, 
it is estimated, will be 24 to 26 days, 

S. O. Werner. 





HEARST BUYS GAMBRILL PROPERTY 

Bautrmore, Mp.—Morris Schapiro, 
president C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., 
has resold the property at the foot of 
Commerce Street, Baltimore, formerly 
owned and occupied by the Gambrill com- 
pany, and consisting of a large storage 
and office building, with a valuable lot 
adjoining, which he acquired a year or 
more ago at bankruptcy sale for $110,000, 
to William Randolph Hearst, owner and 
publisher of the Baltimore News and 
Baltimore American, for $150,000. Mr. 
Hearst, who recently purchased the old 
Maryland Casualty Building, fronting on 
Baltimore, North and Fayette streets, this 
city, and paying therefor about $1,000,- 
000, is said to have bought the Schapiro 
property for the purpose of utilizing the 
great warehouse thereon as a press room 
for his two local papers. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





RATES AID OKLAHOMA MILLERS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Oklahoma 
flour mills may successfully compete with 
mills of Kansas and Missouri in Arkansas 
in the sale of flour and millfeed after 
reduced rates recently ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are put 
into effect, says Frank Foltz, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Millers’ League. Mr. 
Foltz has not learned whether the reduc- 
tions will amount to as much as press re- 
ports stated. These reports indicated 
rates of 10c per 100 Ibs on wheat and 
flour, 9c on coarse grains and llc on hay 
for a haul of 10 miles or less to 40c, 38c 
and 4lc, respectively, on shipments of 
800 miles or more. 

The order gives Oklahoma millers the 
advantage of joint-line rates, whereas 
they have had access only to single-line 
rates, and differentials are provided as 
follows: 3c on a haul of 260 miles, 2c 
between 260 and 400 miles, and Ic on 400 
to 500 miles. “Joint-line and single-line 
rates will be the same for distances of 
over 500 miles. 

The new scales will apply only on trunk 
lines in Oklahoma and Arkansas, and the 
order provides that arbitraries of 3c per 
100 Ibs may properly be added on short 
lines in Arkansas, Provision is made for 


hearing complaints as to arbitraries, with 
a view of making orders relating to short 
lines. 

New rates will not apply to hauls over 
more than three lines, but Mr. Foltz says 
that Oklahoma millers can make most of 
their deliveries in Arkansas over that 
number. 

An Oklahoma complaint in this case, 
which was filed over two years ago, asked 
that reductions be made to affect ship- 
ments to points in Missouri and Kansas, 
but the order applies only to points in 
Arkansas. 





WASTEFUL PRACTICES 


Retail Trade Conference in Washington Con- 
siders Means of Saving in Process 
of Distribution 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Saving of money, 
time and effort for the producer, middle- 
man and consumer through the elimina- 
tion of wasteful practices in the distri- 
bution of essential commodities was the 
subject of a conference at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce July 6-7 between rep- 
resentatives of five well-known retail 
trade associations and Irving S. Paull, 
recently appointed by Secretary Hoover 
to head the new division of domestic com- 
merce of that department. 

An analysis of distribution, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in which the new division has been 
established, represents the most practical 
approach to the complex problems of 
waste elimination in domestic commerce, 
because it affects every phase of business. 
The new domestic commerce division, 
created by the last Congress, will provide 
co-ordinating facilities for the construc- 
tive activities of trade associations which 
lie in 40 or more different phases of the 
development of greater efficiency. 

At the recent conference the general 
plan was discussed with retail committees 
representing the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo; the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association of New York City; 
the National Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Chicago; the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, of Argos, 
Ind., and the National Retail Clothiers’ 
Association, of Chicago. 

It is planned to approach the problem 
from the finished product, then trace each 
operation back to the raw materials. It 
will be an effort to eliminate wasteful 
operations all along the line in an even- 
tual attempt to finally establish a system 
which will assure the unhampered and 
steady flow of goods from the raw ma- 
terial stage through the successive dis- 
tribution steps until finally the finished 
commodity is in the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

Later conferences will be held with 
wholesalers, warehousers and consumers. 


JouHn Marrinan. 








INDIANA ELEVATOR FIRE 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire of undetermined origin 
on July 9 caused a loss estimated at 
$250,000 when the Reed elevator at Cly- 
mers, together with the firm’s general 
store, coal bins and office, was burned. 
The fire started on the roof of the ele- 
vator. About 300 tons of coal were lost. 
The elevator contained wheat, corn, oats 
and rye, exact quantities of which could 
not be estimated because of the loss of 
records. The elevator was one of the 
finest in northern Indiana. It had a 
capacity of 70,000 bus of grain. Insur- 
ance of about $75,000 was carried. 

Curis O. Asron. 





DEATH OF A RETIRED MILLER 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Daniel G. Gabel, for 
many years engaged in the flour milling 
business at Boyertown, Pa., died at his 
home there on July 2, after a prolonged 
illness, aged 67 years. Mr. Gabel started 
in the milling business when 18 years of 
age, and in 1904 purchased from his 
brother the mill built by his father in 
1860. He operated this plant until two 
years 8B0, when he retired. In addition 
to the flour business he was a prominent 
factor in the millfeed trade. In 1915 he 
was elected one of .the commissioners of 
Berks County, His widow and a daugh- 


ter survive, 
C. C. Larus, 
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CANADIAN SHIPPING ACT 


Great Lakes Freight Legislation Threatens 
Serious Dilemma for Dominion Grain 
Dealers and Growers 


Dututn, Minn.—As a result of the 
passage of the inland water freight act 
by the Canadian government, grain ship- 
pers at Winnipeg are finding themselves 
with no offerings of American tonnage 
to carry grain from Fort William and 
Port Arthur to lower lake ports. If this 
situation continues into the fall, when 
Canada’s heavy crop comes in, Canadian 
dealers and growers will find serious dif- 
ficulty in moving the grain. 

According to grain handlers, the ‘situa- 
tion is brought about by the attempt of 
legislators to remedy by law a condition 
against which complaint had been made, 
with very little if any knowledge on the 
part of the legislators of the business 
over which they asserted regulatory pow- 
ers or of the effect of the regulation they 
imposed. 

Following the shipping season of last 
year, complaint was made to the Cana- 
dian government that rates upon the 
Great Lakes had been manipulated to 
such an extent that exorbitant freights 
were charged and that a monopoly was 
created which compelled the shipper to 
pay them. A royal commission was ap- 
pointed and spent months in research, 
with the result that a report was made 
which criticized the condition that exist- 
ed. As a consequence the new act was 
adopted. 

Under this act vessel owners before 
making a charter of grain must file with 
the Canadian board of grain commission- 
ers a tariff of the rates which will be 
charged for the carriage of grain. Ves- 
sel agents making charters must each day 
post upon the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
for general inspection a statement show- 
ing the cargo space they have contracted 
on the day previous, the time of shipment 
and destination. Further, vessel agents 
are prohibited from writing insurance on 
cargoes. 

This act effects a complete revolution 
in grain carrying conditions. Rates have 
always been a matter of private bargain 
and contract between the parties, and 
American grain shippers generally have 
always wanted them to be so. Vessel 
agents making charters have derived the 
larger part of their compensation from 
the writing of the insurance; in fact, the 
charter fee is a small item. 

The passage of the act has been fol- 
lowed by a storm of protest from grain 
men. They particularly object to the 
posting of charters, which means a dis- 
closure of private business that will be 
most damaging. They claim that every 
man’s business will be open to general 
inspection, and with disastrous effect. 
They are afraid, too, of the effect of the 
regulation on the offerings of tonnage, 
and fear that it may lead to much higher 
rates than have been paid in the past. 

The American vessel owners, so far as 
can be learned, do not propose to publish 
rates, and rather than do that will leave 
the carriage of Canadian grain to Cana- 
dian boats. As there is not nearly enough 
Canadian tonnage to handle the grain, 
the Canadians are threatened with a real 
monopoly. An American owner could not 
well publish rates on the Canadian side 
when he conducts his business on this side 
on the basis of private contract, and 
unless there is a change of present senti- 
ment he will keep out of Canadian waters. 

The grain men state that it is true 
that there are times when the tonnage 





~ situation is congested and that vessels 


then do get rates that seem too high, but 
that at other times, when tonnage is more 
plentiful than cargoes, rates are too low 
for good earnings. On the whole, they 
say, the method that has obtained for 
years works out best. 

5 F. G. Cartson. 





As a result of the war, Prussia lost 
18 per cent of its agricultural territory, 
while the population decreased only 11 
per cent. The territory lost was a high- 
ly productive area. The wheat crop in 
1922 amounted to 72,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 147,000,000 in 1913, showing 
a loss of 75,000,000 bus over the last 
normal pre-war year. The rye crop in 
1922 amounted to 206,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 396,000,000 in 1913, showing 
a loss of 190,000,000 bus, 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Usual Talk of Rust in the Northwest—Hot 
Weather Forces Growth—Canadian 
Conditions Favorable 


MinneApouis, Minn.—The hot, muggy 
weather of the first 10 days in July 
has naturally resulted in considerable 
talk of black rust. Of course there is 
always more or less rust in evidence 
every year, and this year is no excep- 
tion. Aberdeen and Webster, S. D., re- 
port the presence of rust in wheat fields 
there, with conditions undoubtedly fa- 
vorable to its development. However, 
the same reports state that growing 
crops look good and that no damage has 
been done as yet. 

Minnesota reports, on the whole, are 
favorable. The hot weather has forced 
all small grains along very rapidly, and 
may cause some damage. Occasional 
showers were reported by most stations 
early in the week, and it is believed that 
there is almost enough moisture in the 
soil to carry the crop through until har- 
vest. Wheat cutting should begin in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota 
late in July. Cutting of rye has already 
begun in southern Minnesota, and the 
cutting of oats and barley should begin 
next week. 

Reports from North Dakota are more 
spotted than in either of the other states. 
The early sown wheat has suffered a lit- 
tle from the heat, as has also wheat that 
was stubbled in. Heavy general rains 
were reported from most stations in 
North Dakota during the week, and have 
been, on the whole, very beneficial. The 
wheat has headed out short, but is filling 
nicely. One or two stations estimate a 
probable yield of 12 to 15 bus per acre. 
Much, of course, will depend from now 
on, on the weather. Moderate tempera- 
tures are needed to obtain the best re- 
sults. 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Reports from the 
prairie provinces show ample moisture 
and a continuance of almost perfect 
weather at nearly all points. Heavy hail- 
storms at some points in southern Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, notably in the 
Lethbridge district, enhoubhediy have 
done damage to growing crops. Wheat, 
generally, is now 60 to 75 per>cent in 
shot blade, except in the case of late 
sown grain. At many points it is re- 
ported to be heading out, and varies in 
height from 18 to 24 inches, Oats and 
barley show exceptionally fine promise. 
Grass and hay yields are expected to be 
very abundant. Very little soil drift- 
ing has been reported this season, and 
all danger in that respect is now past. 


Great Farts, Mont.—More rainfall 
during the week ending July has kept 
growing conditions of wheat and other 
grain quite satisfactory. The Montana 
oat crop this year is a most promising 
one. There has been much less complaint 
about grasshoppers within the past few 
days, and except in a few localities it 
appears they have almost wholly dis- 
appeared. 





Seattte, Wasu.—Cool weather has 
been general during the week ending 
July 7 throughout the Pacific North- 
west, and the promise of a heavy yield 
has been enhanced. Hot weather is de- 
sired, as it is feared that, owing to the 
long period of cool weather, the wheat 
may be deficient in strength. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Wheat is 
making a better outturn than was pre- 
dicted in nearly all areas of Oklahoma 
and Texas where conditions in May and 
June were reported a little better than 
fair, but forecasts were not far wrong 
as regards other sections, where it was 
patent that dry weather had had serious 
effects. Reports from some sections of 
southwestern Oklahoma say that all 
wheat has been threshed, and most of it 
sold and shipped. The yield in Garfield 
County is averaging about 15 bus to the 
acre, some fields as high as 25. The 
average in Alfalfa County will be about 
12 bus; one field averaged 24 bus that 
tested 63 lbs. Only two loads market- 
ed at Cherokee tested under 60 lbs. 

Remarkable yields in irrigated dis- 
tricts of the south plains country of 
Texas are reported. These range 50@65 
bus to the acre. The seed was Burbank 
hard, and was shipped there from Cali- 
fornia. It was sold at 7c lb on a guar- 
anty that it would produce an average 
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of 40 bus to the acre, The average 
weight of this wheat was 63 lbs to the bu. 

On a 300-acre demonstration farm in 
Hale County, Texas, the average yield is 
25@35 bus, grading No. 1 and weighing 
61 lbs on an average. The Texas Land & 
Development Co., which has 800 acres 
of wheat in the irrigated belt of Hale 
County, has begun harvesting. Nearly 
all winter wheat marketed at Plainview, 
Texas, to date has graded No. 1. It is 
low in moisture, and weighs an average 
of 60 lbs. 

Curry County, New Mexico, will pro- 
duce about 250,000 bus wheat or the larg- 
est in its history, reports indicate. Late 
rains in the upper section of the eastern 
half of that state caused a much greater 
yield than was anticipated. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat harvest is 
almost finished in central Kansas coun- 
ties from Wichita south, and in full 
swing over the remainder of the eastern 
two thirds of the state. It is 50 to 75 
per cent finished as far north as the Kaw 
valley. Cutting and shocking are prac- 
tically completed in Missouri. 


Sauna, Kawnsas—The new wheat 
which is being brought into Salina is of 
exceptionally good quality, showing high- 
er test than grain from the same locali- 
ties last year. The first car to come in 
was bought by the E. L. Rickel Grain 
Co., and tested 10.68 protein. The finest 
sample reported was received July 3 by 
W. J. Rogers, chemist for the Salina 
Board of Trade. This wheat tested 62.4 
Ibs, and ran 14.60 protein. The wheat 
being received now is that harvested with 
the combined harvester thresher. Most 
of it tests 60 lbs, and the price paid is 
80c bu. 


Totepo, Oun1o.—Wheat has been mak- 
ing good progress. Harvesting is in 
progress in the southern two thirds of 
the state, and some fields will probably 
be cut in this vicinity and southern Mich- 
igan early in the week of July 15, pro- 
vided favorable conditions continue. No 
definite information is available at this 
time in regard to the quality and yield 
per acre, but the outlook is favorable. 


InpIANAPOLIS, INp.—The Indiana wheat 
crop will be harvested this year without 
serious loss, says George C, Bryant, co- 
operative crop reporting service statisti- 
cian. Corn planting is completed in all 
parts of the state except perhaps in the 
southwest. The crop is in all stages, 
from just coming through the ground to 
being laid by. Weather conditions gen- 
erally have been favorable. Wheat and 
rye cutting is about completed. The hot 
weather did some damage in the north, 
but the southern half will produce a 
larger crop than usual. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Wheat is beginning 
to turn. The straw is rather short but 
it appears to be well headed. Oats and 
barley are short straw, and are begin- 
ning to show heads. Corn is generally 
backward, but has made good growth 
since July 1. Farmers are generally 
haying. While some old meadows are 
light, it looks as though there would be 
an average cut. Farmers are short of 
help and haying drags, with the likeli- 
hood that more than an average amount 
will be damaged by showery weather. 


Toronto, Ont.—Crop reports from all 
parts of Canada show excellent promise 
for the harvest. Ontario and the west- 
ern provinces, where most of the small 
grains are grown, will have a super- 
abundance of wheat, oats and barley, 
and plenty of all other grains as well, if 
present prospects are realized. There 
are still the usual dangers of heat, rust, 
hail and frost to be feared. Much may 
happen before harvest, and it would be 
well not to expect too much. All ad- 
vices from the West say the prospect for 
wheat is such that 500,000,000 bus may be 
realized from the harvest. Such a quan- 
tity would be welcome, even though this 
would lead to lower prices. If the grade 
is good the greater yield per acre would 
more than compensate for reduced re- 
turns in cash per bushel. The winter 
wheat crop of Ontario is doing nicely, 
and will amount to something over 15,- 
000,000 bus. 


Ocpven, Uran.—aAll crops have made 
good growth since July 1 throughout the 
mountain and intermountain region, ac- 
cording to the United States division of 
crop and live stock estimates. The 
stand of wheat in Wyoming is only 


fair, but rye is good. Utah and Idaho 
have excellent crop prospects, excepting 
for limited areas in the southern part 
of Utah, where rain has been needed. 
The estimate is that the intermountain 
district will have the heaviest crop in its 
history. 

PortTLanp, Orecon, July 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—tThe field agent of the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates the 
Washington crop on July 1 at 39,576,000 
bus winter and 19,806,000 bus spring 
wheat. 

PortLtanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat is 
filling well in Oregon, is ripening in some 
of the warmer districts, and is being 
cut in a few southern localities. The 
barley harvest is in progress in a number 
of places. Some spring oats are head- 
ing short. 





CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association, formerly 
known as the Spring Wheat Crop Im- 
provement Association, was to hold a 
meeting in Minneapolis on July 11. The 
meeting was called by Franklin Edwards, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
At the last annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, the director of plans was in- 
structed to prepare and submit recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive agricul- 
tural plan for the Northwest. These 
recommendations were to be discussed 
on July 11. 

In his call for the meeting, which was 
sent to all contributing mills, banks, 
grain interests, etc. Mr. Edwards said: 
“As our experience in this important 
work has become wider, we are more and 
more convinced that the most important 
function of our organization is, or should 
be, not alone along the lines of publicity. 
although we think this is a matter of 
great importance, but we believe that 
the greatest good we can accomplish as 
an organization is to assist in co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts of existing agencies and 
in the working out of a definite, well- 
formulated agricultural plan for the 
Northwest, taking the initiative, first, in 
helping to work out such a plan, and 
second, after the plan is worked out, 
doing everything possible to assist in co- 
ordinating the efforts and encouraging 
the forces of all existing agencies to- 
ward the carrying out to completion of 
such a plan.” 





WEST VIRGINIA FEED LAW AMENDED 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Millers and feed 
shippers have been advised that at the 
recent session of the West Virginia legis- 
lature the stock food law of the state 
was amended to the extent that the in- 
spection tax was eliminated. The amend- 
ment takes effect July 25.' After that 
date it will no longer be necessary to 
affix tax tags to feed shipped into that 
state. 

Roszert T. Beatty. 





CANADIAN FEEDINGSTUFFS ACT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, has 
sent out to the trade the following an- 
nouncement regarding a new feeding- 
stuffs act passed by the Canadian Par- 
liament: 

“T am instructed to advise you that on 
Thursday, June 28, an amendment was 
passed to the feedingstuffs act, 1920, pro- 
hibiting the admixture of mill screenings 
in bran, shorts, middlings and feed flour. 
This means that in future mill screenings 
will have to be sold as mill screenings, 
unless placed on the market as a com- 
mercial feedingstuffs under a registra- 
tion permitted by the department of ag- 
riculture. 

“As a result of representations by the 
association the effective date of this bill 
has been extended to Oct. 1, 1923. In- 
corporated in the act is the maximum 
percentage of crude fiber allowed in each 
feed, as follows: bran, 11.5. per cent; 
shorts, 8; middlings, 4.5; feed flour, 2. 

“The standards for fat and protein for- 
merly carried in the regulations of the 
feedingstuffs act are now done away with. 

“Section No. 9 of the act is also 
changed, giving the minister of agricul- 
ture power to cancel any registration and 
prohibit the sale or importation of any 
feedingstuffs found to be adulterated or 


misleadingly tagged.” 
A. H. Bamey. 
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BRITISH DOCKERS STRIKE 


Serious Interference Caused in Flour Trade— 
Prices Firm—Crop Conditions 
Favorable 

Lonpon, Ene., July 10.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The dockers’ strike is seriously in- 
terfering with the flour trade, deliveries 
of imported flour being almost impos- 
sible, while some millers are handicapped 
by limited stocks of wheat. 

Flour prices are firm but unchanged, 
Home milled straight is equal to 36és, 
c.i.f., delivered. Canadian export pat- 
ents are offered at 32s 9d@34s ($5.25@ 
5.45 per bbl) July seaboard, and 30s 6d 
($4.90 per bbl) October seaboard. Kan- 
sas clears are 30s 6d@32s ($4.90@5.15 
per bbl), and patents 34@36s ($5.45(@ 
5.75 per bbl), c.i.f., but the market is 
dull, and forward sales are very limited. 

Crop conditions in the United Kiny- 
dom are considered generally favorable. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 








GRAIN COMMISSIONERS AT GLASGU\ 

Guiascow, Scortanp.—Glasgow’s facill- 
ties for the landing and storage of eriin 
have been receiving attention. On Jun 
22 and 23 representatives of the Cina- 
dian government visited Glasgow « : 
vestigated complaints regarding grain 
shipments of dominion grain froin } »it- 
ed States ports. These visitors, | slic 
H. Boyd, K.C., chairman of the oard 
of Grain Commissioners of Canad, and 
George Searles, chief grain inpector for 
Canada, were accompanied by th: 
minion’s local commissioner in Glasgow 
to the harbor for the purpose of viewing 
the granary and seeing the discharve of 
grain from ships in dock. 

Prior to their visit to the harbor the 


do- 


visitors conferred with representatives 
of the Glasgow Corn Trade Association 
and were entertained at luncheon by 
them in the Central Station Hotel. 


Among those present were James Begg, 
of John Jackson & Co. (the Wheat Com- 
mission’s chief official in Scotland during 
control), and James S. Craig, of Hunter, 
Craig & Co., flour importers. Mr. Craig 
is one of the leading members of the 
Clyde navigation trustees who are re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
Clyde as a port. 

Among the corn trade representatives 
who conferred with the visitors and later 
accompanied them on the harbor inspec- 
tion were William McDonald, of Mc- 
Kinnon & McDonald, flour and grain 
importers; John Martin, of J. R. Lamb 
& Co., flour importers; Mr. Scott, of the 
Craighall Milling Co; Matthew White, 
Jr., of John White & Sons, Scotstoun 
Mills; F. W. Poole, of the Riverside 
Milling Co; W. H. Aitken, of Jamnes 
Aitken & Co., grain merchants; William 
Gilchrist, of William Gilchrist & Sons, 

rain merchants; David Gardiner, of 

illiam Morrison & Sons, flour im- 

orters; and Alexander S. Pearson, of 

arquhar & Pearson, grain merchants. 

The whole question of the complaints 
regarding the shipment of wheat from 
United States ports was fully discussed 
by those present. After the lunch the 
visitors were accompanied to the big 
granary at Meadowside and _ inspected 
the pneumatic grain elevator and other 
plants, as well as storage accommoda- 
tion. They were met and conducted over 
the premises by the manager, Mr. Jones, 
and afterwards crossed the river to 
Prince’s Dock and saw grain being dis- 
charged direct onto conveyances for the 
mill. One or two of our big mills now 
send steam lorries with trailers capable 
of taking from 14 to 15 tons at a ‘ime. 
The Donaldson Line has an elevator 
suitable for loading these wagons, and 
offers special terms for this manner 0! 
receiving the grain. 

After the business part of their })r0- 
gramme was completed the visitors were 
the guests of several members of ‘lic 
corn trade on board one of the vesse's '1 
attendance at the Clyde yacht races. 
The King’s yacht, “Britannia,” took p«r! 
in these races, the scene being the }\°- 
turesque stretch of the Firth of Cly“c. 
which passes Rothesay Bay. 





DEATH OF J. A, BREWER 

Sr. Louis, Mo. July 10.—(Speci:! 

Telegram)—J. A. Brewer, of the Ernes! 

Brewer Co., New York, died Saturcs) 

afternoon, July 7, in his room at a loca! 

hotel. Death was attributed to heat 0° 
acute indigestion. W.G. Martry, JR. 
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Spring wheat millers report the trade 
as showing a little more interest in flour, 
particularly for deferred shipment. The 
improvement is not general, however, but 
is confined to some of the larger bakers. 
The latter seem to feel that present 
prices are about as low as can be expect- 
ed, and have placed orders at spot prices 
for shipment up to Jan. 1. Millers feel 
that, if the market should strengthen 
for any reason, considerable buying 
would result. 

Millers are undecided as to asking 


prices for deferred shipment. Some feel 
that for September-December delivery 
they ought to get at least 15@25c bbl 


over spot. A few are holding for this 
advance, while others are selling a little 
at spot prices. 

An encouraging feature of the market 
is that the trade is ordering out old 
bookings more freely, they doubtless 
feeling that it is advisable to get these 


old contracts cleaned up before entering 
the new crop year. 

First clear flour is still fairly active 
and steady in price, but second clear is 
inclined to drag. 


The Minneapolis output for the week 
ending July 7 represented only 35 per 
cent of capacity, but this was due large- 
ly to the fact that all mills were closed 
over Independence Day. Fifteen mills 
were in operation on July 10, and the 
outlook was for a little heavier running 
for the ensuing week or two. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.25 
@6.85, standard patents $6.30@6.40, sec- 
ond patent $6@6.25, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.65@5.90, first clear $5@ 
5.30, and second clear $3.35@3.90, in 140- 
lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Inquiry for semolinas and durum pat- 
ents is very light. The trade, temporar- 
ily, apparently has its needs covered, and 
Is not interested in fresh purchases at 
anywhere near present levels. Three 
Minneapolis and four interior Minnesota 
mills grinding durum wheat in the week 
ending July 7 made 35,415 bbls of durum 
products, compared with 48,320 the’ pre- 
ceding week. 2 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.60@ 
5.65 bbl, durum fancy patent $5.25@5.40, 
durum patent $4.05@4.20, and durum 
oe! $3.40@3.50, in jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 


MILLFEED 


Inquiry, which was light all of the 

week ending July 7, showed improvement 
on July 9 and 10, when some fairly heavy 
sales of bran for prompt and season 
shipment were reported. It is under- 
stood that the trade is bidding around 
$18 ton, Minneapolis basis, for season 
shipment bran, with mills asking 50c 
more. Standard middlings for season 
shipment are quoted by jobbers at $20 
ton, Minneapolis. 
_ While buying is comparatively light, it 
's understood that the trade at large is 
ready to take large quantities of bran 
and middlings when it thinks prices are 
about right. Conditions this year are 
vastly different from what they were 
during the summer of 1921 and 1992. 
Then, stocks were heavy and prices de- 
clined to abnormally low levels. It is 
not believed to be within the range of 
Possibility for prices this year to get 
ore, near the level of 1921-22. 
tocks this year are practically nothing, 
rae Jobbers feel that only an unprece- 
entedly heavy run by miils could force 
Prices much below the present level. 





Mills quote bran nominally at $19.25@ 
19.50 ton, standard middlings $24.25@ 
24.50, flour middlings $29.50@30, red 
dog $32@34, and rye middlings $24.50, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation July 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Pl) ae Zee 561,100 199,965 35 
Previous week ... 561,100 252,355 44 
ZOGP BHO ovccecses 546,000 252,650 46 
Two years ago.... 546,000 194,545 35 
Three years ago... 546,000 242,405 44 
Four years ago.... 546,000 234,835 43 
Five years ago.... 546,000 280,495 53 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

SUly 2eT cvccceces $39,300 . 137,415 40 
Previoys week .... 305,400 153,585 50 
YOOr ABO ...csccee 415,890 134,640 32 
Two years ago.... 414,690 163,545 39 
Three years ago... 423,210 121,945 28 
Four years ago.... 419,310 157,245 37 
Five years ago.... 340,350 54,280 15 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 7, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 1,019 1,137 1,678 1,124 
Duluth .......- 765 479 468 613 
Totale......- 1,784 1,616 2,146 1,737 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 7, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 ~ 





Minneapolis ..118,252 91,060 64,472 101,868 
Duluth ....... 59,506 45,461 41,227 19,354 
Totals ..... 177,758 136,521 105,699 121,222 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on July 7, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 11,864 3,451 1,933 2,787 
Duluth ....... 4,187 1,212 852 1,168 
Totals ..... 16,051 4,663 2,785 3,855 


NEW SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has appointed I. D. Allison, of 
Wichita, Kansas, to represent it in the 
Southwest. He has been connected with 
the milling and grain trade in that terri- 
tory for about 19 years, and his long ex- 
perience should be of value to customers 
of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. there. Mr. 
Allison most of the time has been with 
the White Star Co. and the Star En- 
gineering Co., of Wichita. He will han- 
dle the line of specialties that the Minne- 
apolis concern is noted for, such as the 
Kennedy wheat heater, Morris grain dry- 
er, S. S. auto truck dump, Bird scale, 
Minneapolis reels and purifiers, etc. Mr. 
Allison’s address is 212 North Estelle 
Street, Wichita, Kansas. 


MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


The bimonthly meeting of the Minne- 
sota Millers’ Club was held in Minne- 
apolis July 10. Among those present 
from outside Minneapolis were A. L. 
Goodman, Duluth, S. C. Eckenbeck, Ap- 





pleton, H. C. Irvin, St. Cloud, and W. 
M. Parker, Sauk Center. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Wheat deliveries on July contracts at 
Minneapolis to July 10 were 1,391,000 
bus. 

W. M. Atkinson, president Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from the Orient. 

The plant of the American Barley Co., 
Carver, Minn., was sold at sheriff’s sale, 
July 5, for $18,000. 

Roy W. Geer, Iowa representative of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the home office. 

The H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has appointed William P. Ron- 
an as its Chicago representative. 

Two cars of new winter wheat from 
Oklahoma arrived in Minneapolis on July 
10, They graded No. 1 hard, and weighed 
60.2 lbs to the bu. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.56%, ; 
three-day, $4.561/,,; 60-day, $4.65. Three- 
day guilders are quoted. at 39.05. 

The semiannual directors’ meetings of 
the Commander Mill Co., Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Empire Milling Co. and the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. were held on 
July 10. 

Charles G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann 
& Co., Minneapolis, was one of the en- 
thusiasts who attended the Dempsey- 
Gibbons championship fight at Shelby, 
Mont., July 4. 

Thomas L. Clark, the old-time Minne- 
apolis miller, is now in the poultry busi- 
ness near Miami, Fla. He writes that, 
while he is still troubled with asthma, 
his health is much improved. 

T. C. O'Leary, of the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co., died June 30. Mr. 
O’Leary had been travelling for this 
company for more than 32 years, and 
had many friends in the trade through- 
out Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. 

Linseed oil meal is quiet, with offer- 
ings light. For 32 per cent, meal 
crushers ask $39 ton, Minneapolis, and 
for 34 per cent $40@41, prompt ship- 
ment. For August shipment $1 ton more 
is asked, and for September shipment $2 
ton more. 

The Northwest Dairy Exposition will 
be held at: the Minnesota state fair 
grounds in connection with the state fair 
the week of Sept. 1-8. The promoters 
expect that the exposition will attract 
feed dealers and feed manufacturers 
from all over the country. 

James -Pye, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., sold 
seven stands of rolls and one of the 
largest sized sifters to the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. He also received an order 
from the Commander Mill Co. for six 
purifiers, to be installed in the mill at 
Stillwater. 

Based. on the close, July 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 90c bu, No. 1 
northern. 88c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 92c, No. 1 northern 90c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 88c, No. 
1 northern 86c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 75c, No. 1 northern 73c. 





INTERVENTION IN CHINA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—There is a grow- 
ing feeling both here and in those finan- 
cial centers of the country interested in 
China that foreign intervention on a 
scale that will undo much of the accom- 
plishments of the Washington conference 
is inevitable. It is held that the only 
way to straighten out the muddle at 
Peking and restore order in the prov- 
inces is to finance the central govern- 
ment, and this cannot be done, it is 
maintained, without a degree of super- 
vision tantamount to intervention. 

Nearly all discussion of China’s finan- 
cial troubles centers about what dispo- 
sition shall be made with the 2% per cent 
tariff surtax to be granted at the forth- 
coming international conference in Pek- 
ing, to be convened within three months 
after France ratifies the so-called Nine 
Power Treaty negotiated at the Wash- 
ington conference. Many suggestions 
have been presented as to the use of 
this additional revenue, but thus far 
differences between the various interests 
to which China owes money have pre- 
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vented the formulation of any definite 
programme. 

In consequence, American influence is 
gradually being forced into backing those 
foreign elements to which intervention 
seems the only possible course. Chief 
among these, of course, is Japan, though 
Tokyo continues to maintain outwardly 
an attitude of great restraint. 

It would be hard to convince a Con- 
gress plentifully sprinkled with isola- 
tionists and dominated by representa- 
tives of the states where the “tall corn 
grows” that this country ought to main- 
tain an army in China to protect New 
York or Chicago investments. Even 
though the executive branches approved 
such a programme,—and that is not at 
all assured,—Congress would still hold 
the purse strings and, if the trend in the 
last Congress is any index, the legis- 
lative branch will be more disposed to 
assist the farmer than to collect Ameri- 
can loans with guns. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





EUROPEAN CORN IMPORTS DECLINE 

A Department of Commerce represen- 
tative states that during the first six 
months of the current cereal year Euro- 
pean imports of corn have shown a strik- 
ing decline, amounting to a reduction of 
26 per cent for all Europe, compared with 
the corresponding period last season. 
British imports of American corn for the 
first four months of the calendar year 
1923 are only half as great as for the 
corresponding period of 1922. The trade 
fluctuation in corn indicates that its price 
is out of line with other grains, being 
relatively higher, and that cheapness is 
the controlling factor in the European 
demand for imported corn. The Euro- 
pean import trade in wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley is said to have come fairly up to 
expectations for the first half of the 
present cereal year. 





RUSSIAN AREA UNDER FALL CROPS 
On the basis of information supplied 
by local statistical organizations, local 
branches of the commissariat of agricul- 
ture and by other organizations, the fol- 
lowing approximate estimate is made of 
the area sown to fall grains in Russia 

in the fall of 1922: 

Acres Per 
(000’s cent of 
omitted) 1921 
Consuming region ........... 11,935 103 
Producing region and Crimea. 27,775 122 
Southeast region .........++. 5,451 128 


Kirghiz Republic ............ 537 215 
GIDSTER. cccccccccscescccesses 1,126 103 





Total Federated Soviet Re- 
otha 600 PVEOES 040465 46,824 117 
16,984 121 





Total, including Ukraina .. 63,808 118 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN AMOY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—During 1922, 27,- 
874 bbls American flour were transport- 
ed direct to Amoy, China, in American 
ships, out of a total of 169,961 bbls of 
foreign flour landed at that port, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Consul A. E, Carleton. 
Although detailed figures are unavail- 
able, the report states that a very large 
percentage of the remaining “foreign 
flour” originated on the Pacific Coast. 
Imports of native flour into Amoy de- 
creased from 171,800 bbls in 1921 to 65,- 
641 in 1922. 

Out of a total of $920,633 worth of 
wheat flour imported into Amoy in 1921, 
$152,544 was of foreign origin and $768,- 
089 from native mills. In 1922, out of 
a total of $1,245,286 in flour imports, 
only $317,803 was native and $927,483 
was of foreign origin. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





GERMAN FARMERS CO-OPERATE 

Nearly 200 new groups have just been 
added to Germany’s agricultural co-op- 
erative societies, making the total 
strength now 37,430, with a membership 
of 4,652,125 farmers Although agricul- 
tural co-operation in Germany has had 
no phenomenal growth, it has increased 
since 1895 at a healthy and fairly con- 
stant rate, says Consul Orsen N. Nielsen, 
Berlin, in a report just received by the 
Department of Commerce. German agri- 
cultural co-operatives are united in 13 
major associations, the most important of 
which is the Federal Association of Ger- 
man Agricultural Co-operatives, with a 
membership of 33 state and provincial as- 
sociations composed of 19,863 co-opera- 
tives, with a turnover in 1921 of 181,- 
000,000,000 marks. 
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With prices varying but slightly 
throughout the week ending July 7, and 
closing that period unchanged from the 
preceding week, the flour trade continued 
in about the same volume. Buying was 
restricted principally to the new crop for 
August-September-October shipment, al- 
though some sales were made for ship- 
ment as far forward as January. The 
larger bakers in the East and in Chicago 
were the buyers. Comparatively few of 
the southwestern mills are participating 
in the business. 

Reports from various points are mixed. 
With one or two exceptions, Kansas City 
mills made substantial sales. A some- 
what larger proportion of interior plants 
also emitamel a fair volume of busi- 
ness, but fully as many, if not more, 
southwestern mills reported little or no 
new trade. 

Bearish sentiment concerning the wheat 
market continued to prevail, and made 
price the principal factor in flour sales. 
Most of the business was about 50c¢ bbl 
lower than the current quotations for 
prompt shipment, but, as the latter were 
mostly nominal, a number of mills took 
recognition of the new crop market only. 
In some few cases, millers reported sales 
of new crop flour in small lots at prices 
on a parity with the old. Business in 
new crop patents ranged $5@5.50, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City. New 95 per cents sold 
at $4.60@4.80 on the same basis, the lower 
prices being for the larger lots. 

Buying of old crop flour, while con- 
stituting a rather insignificant portion of 
the total business for the week, was in- 
creased over recent weeks. It was done 
mostly by jobbers of family trade brands, 
generally in small lots, to augment their 
supplies through the coming month. Most 
buyers seemed to have old crop flour left 
on the books of their mills, and accom- 
plished the same purpose by ordering 
this delivered. Shipping instructions 
were fairly active, maintaining the gains 
of the past three weeks. 

Export trade was fair, most of the 
sales being made to the West Indies and 
Holland, with a considerable portion of 
the latter destined for Germany and oth- 
er central European markets. Clears 
were rather scarce, and prices generally 
held firm. Sales of first clear to Holland 
mostly ranged $3.80@3.95, bulk, Kansas 
City. Inquiries were received from Nor- 
way for the first time in a long period, 
but, although prices were more nearly in 
line than has been usual this year, no 
business resulted. 

Quotations for old crop flour: hard 
winter wheat, short patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $5.50@5.90; 95 per cent, 
$5@5.35; straight, $4.85@5; first clear, 
$4@4.50; second clear, $3.50@3.75; low 
grade, $3@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


A further break of about $1 ton oc- 
curred in the bran market, as a result of 
a rather restricted demand and larger 
offerings by southwestern mills. Covering 
of short contracts constituted the prin- 
cipal buying. All-July bran sold at 
$17.50. Bids for July-August were 
around $17@17.50. Mills were generally 
willing to sell as far ahead as December, 
if prices a bit above the existing quota- 
tions could be obtained. Increased pro- 
duction the past three or four weeks is 
resulting in an accumulation of offals 
by mills. Shorts continue scarce and in 
fairly good demand at about unchanged 
prices. Current quotations, spot, in 100- 


lb sacks, per ton: bran, $17.50@18; brown 
shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, $27. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour in the week ending July 

7, as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 

er, by about 85 mills of the Southwest, 

represented 60 per cent of capacity, com- 

pared with 60 per cent the previous week 
and 46 per cent two weeks ago. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 1-7 ....ce0- 132,900 101,379 76 
Previous week ... 132,900 101,634 76 
BOOP GOO .ccscces 114,900 69,000 60 
Two years ago... 112,800 82,400 72 
Five-year AVerage .......cecesseees 52 
TeN-YOAF AVETABS ccccccrcccescccecs 67 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 1-7 ........ 512,780 213,560 41 
Previous week .. 516,030 244,915 47 
Beer GOD véccvese 483,630 247,671 51 
Two years ago... 450,330 273,858 60 
Five-year Average ....cceeeesevsces 43 
Ten-year AVCTAGE .....ceercecceeses 53 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,135 bbls this week, 7,297 last 
week, 17,034 a year ago and 13,324 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 22 fair and 38 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
SUG BeF ic ccwvecescvesseces 17,777 37 
Previous week .......+s++6 18,436 39 
BORE GOD. cccccecsvcsvecces 2,964 6 
TWO YOAr® BO ..cciccccces 1,870 3 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liver- 
pool, London, Siondbaaten, via New Or- 
leans 501%,c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 
521%,c July seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
July seaboard, via New York 61c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp 501,c, via 
New Orleans 481/4,c, July seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 4814c, via New Yor 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,¢, 
via New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 5844c, via New York 65c. 

FIFTH LARGEST GRAIN YEAR 

Receipts of all grains in Kansas City 
for the crop year ending June 30, 1923, 
aggregated 107,361,800 bus, including 78,- 
002,400 bus wheat, 14,915,000 bus corn, 
2,088,800 bus Kafir, 10,840,900 bus oats, 
343,000 bus rye and 571,500 bus barley. 

The total arrivals were exceeded by the 
previous three years and by the year of 
the war, when all the grain that could be 
collected was sent to market for ship- 
ment to the warring nations. Shipments 
during the crop year aggregated 69,371,- 
000 bus, the difference representing local 
use by mills and manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

Receipts of wheat for the preceding 
crop year were 97,487,550 bus. 


NEW CROP MOVEMENT STARTS 


The movement of the new wheat crop 
in the Southwest has begun, and will be 
general in another week, according to 
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grain men in Kansas City. Rather large 
receipts have been reported from several 
points. 

The price being paid for wheat at sta- 


tions in Kansas ranges 75@80c bu. Mis- 
souri points are paying 80@90c. In the 


territory south of Enid, in Oklahoma, 75c 
seems to be the prevailing figure, while 
Texas is paying a range of 75@85c, but 
much of this grain is shipped direct to 
the Gulf. 

Red winter wheat, most of it a mix- 
ture of hard and soft, has made its first 
appearance of the season on the floor of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. One 
car graded No. 2, tested 59.6 lbs, with 
13.6 moisture. Another car graded No. 
3, tested 57 lbs, with 14.4 moisture. The 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo., purchased these first arrivals 
at $1.02 bu. 

The Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Car- 
thage, Mo., reported that the first move- 
ment of new soft wheat is mostly No. 2, 
with some grading No. 3 and lower, and 
some No. 1. 

NOTES 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., is in the East for about 10 days. 

Fire recently destroyed the 100-bbl mill 
of Carr Bros., Dalton, Neb. Insurance 
carried, $26,000. 

About 140,000 bus wheat were delivered 
on July contracts in Kansas City in the 
week ending July 7. 

W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, has re- 
turned from a month’s trip in the East. 

C. V. Fisher, vice president Fisher & 
Fisher Grain Co., Kansas City, has with- 
drawn from the firm, which is now being 
dissolved. 

A dividend of 5 per cent has been dis- 
tributed to creditors of Dilts & Morgan, 
Inc., the Kansas City grain firm that 
failed several weeks ago. 

The Pratt Grain Co., Kansas City, han- 
dler of grain and millfeeds, has moved 
its offices from room 220 to room 219 of 
the Postal Telegraph Building. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
who has been spending the past month in 
California, is expected home soon. He is 
accompanied by his family. 

The annual picnic for employees of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. was held June 
30, despite the fact that a hard rain fell 
most of the day, at the country home of 
Theodore Ismert, president of the com- 
pany. 

A warehouse in Oklahoma City, leased 
by the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, recently was slightly damaged by 
fire. About $15,000 worth of flour was 
destroyed, mostly by water used to extin- 
guish the fire. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, returned 
July 2, from a month’s trip in the East, 
and left two days later for Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Wisconsin markets. 
He will be away until July 15. 

D. E. Walter, formerly head wheat 
buyer for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
at Minneapolis, has opened an office in 
Kansas City, where he will purchase hard 
winter wheat for his company’s mills in 
Atchison, Kansas, Minneapolis, and Buf- 
falo. : 

A contract for the erection of eight 
storage tanks of concrete construction, 
each 15 feet in diameter and 75 feet 
high, has been awarded the Jones-Hettel- 
stater Construction Co., Kansas City, by 
the Smith Bros. Grain Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

E. O. Moffatt, president Moffatt Grain 
Co., and prominent in the grain trade of 
the Southwest since 1891, has announced 
his retirement from active business. J. 
F. McElvain, vice president, has assumed 
management of the firm. Mr. Moffatt will 
leave at once for an extended visit to 
California and Mexico. 

Sales representatives of the Rodney 
Milling Co. held a conference at the home 
office of the company in Kansas City 
preparatory to the opening of the new 
crop season. Those who attended were 
H. O. Galpin, Des Moines, Iowa, L. V. 
Eller, Columbus, Ohio, T. F. Gallagher, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Robert Eckman, II- 
linois. 

The Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. has completed installation of a com- 
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plete new line of Nordyke & Marmon 
sifters in its 400-bbl mill, and will re- 
sume operations soon. -The Ross Milling 
Co., Ottawa, Kansas, which is under the 
same management as the Whitewater 
plant, also completed the installation of 
some new machinery recently. 

Elis Nilsson, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
who is making a study of American met}y- 
ods of marketing grain for the Millers’ 
Importers’ Association of his country, re- 
cently visited Kansas City. Mr. Nilsson 
said that Sweden was very backward in 
her marketing system, having no terminal 
markets, modern elevators or large mills, 
“There are a few moderate sized mills.” 
he said, “but the majority are smal! and 
not up to date. Millers buy most of their 
wheat direct from the farmer. Some soft 
wheat is raised, but most of the bread 
grain is imported from the United States 
and Canada, consisting mainly of }.rd 
winter and Canadian spring wheat.” 

Harvey J. Owens, sales manager 13 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Kansas 
City, has returned from a combined !),;i- 
ness and pleasure trip to eastern and 
northern states. In the East he was in 
close touch with leading bakers, who ven- 
erally predicted lower flour prices than 
exist at present, and some of them expect 


tlte 
cite 


wheat to go as low as 75c bu at Chievo, 
Mr. Owens said. On the other hand, tey 
are unwilling to see a return of tiv Se 


loaf of bread, claiming that consi ip- 
tion would be decreased if the public «cre 
given a smaller unit. The bearish ati ii:ude 
has kept most of the large bakers. and 
practically all of the small ones, 01! of 
the market so far. 


WICHITA 

New business in flour in the week cnd- 
ing July 7 was limited, although slwwing 
improvement. There have been !iumer- 
ous inquiries for export business, and 
shipping instructions are coming fast. 
Mills are running on full time. 

Quotations, Kansas City basis, «otton 
98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.20; straight 
patent, $5.70; low grade, $3.15( 5.75; 
first clear, $4.75. 

Millfeed is in good demand, Bran is 
quoted at $1@1.05 per 100 lbs, mili-run 
$1.20, and gray shorts $1.45. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) 
with comparisons, as reported to 
Northwestern Miller: 


mills, 


rhe 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ic- 

capacity for week ity 

SOF BF. cicoesciucs 64,620 29,615 47 

Previous week ..... 64,620 38,211 59 

WORE OHO ccccsvcces 64,620 27,077 42 

Two years ago..... 61,420 23,531 45 
NOTES 

C. H. Garlow, of the Jesse C. Stewart 

Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., visited loca! mills 

recently. 
C. M. Jackman, president Kansas 


Milling Co., went to Hutchinson to meet 
President Harding. 


C. E. Hellar, cashier for the Otto 
Weiss Milling Co., has returned from a 
two weeks’ trip in the East. 

Representatives of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. were in Wichita, June 29, closing 
the deal for a branch establishment here. 

R. W. Magill, secretary and sales :nan- 
ager Kansas Milling Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to eastern ‘nar- 
kets. 

S. R. Hawks, western representative 
for the Red Star Milling Co., with |ead- 
quarters in El Paso, Texas, wis in 
Wichita recently. 

T. H. Williams, of the Alexandria 
(La.) Flour & Feed Mills, was in \\ich- 


ita recently, visiting the mills. Mrs. 
Williams accompanied him. 
Otto Weiss has returned from « trip 


through Colorado, and reports thal the 
first crop of alfalfa, which was very 
light, has all been put up. Farmers are 
looking for a better second crop, he siys- 

A report that wheat in the vicinity of 
Maize is yielding 35 bus an acre is de- 
clared to be without foundation by farm- 
ers in that part of the country. I\ 3s 
said that the yield will not average cven 
15 bus. 

It is said that penalties of the ior- 
feiture of 25c bu on all wheat pooled by 
them and undelivered will be exacted at 
once from every member of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association who failed 
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to keep his pooling agreement to the 
letter. i 

After spending about a month in the 
Wichita office, W. H. Townsend, special 
representative for the Ww ichita Flour 
Mills Co. in the West Indies, left June 
30 for New York City. He expected to 
sail July 5 for San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Fred M. Court, Wichita Flour Mills 
Co. representative for southern Texas, 
with headquarters in Houston, recently 
visited the Wichita office. Mrs. J. Cc. 
Roberts, representative of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. in southwestern Missouri 
and Arkansas, also spent several days in 
the home office. 

“Agriculture is in a deplorable condi- 
tion and only a small per cent of the 
wheat will be sold this year from the 
threshing machine, as the farmer is going 
to hold it for a better price in the winter 
months,” predicted E, J. Smiley, secre- 
tarv of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at a meeting held in Wichita. 

The 1922 wheat pool in which wheat 
was placed by members of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, aggregated 
3,000,000 bus. The old members, com- 
bined with new ones, represent 15,000,000 
bus wheat under favorable conditions, but 
owing to the fact that a large number of 
them live in the western part of Kansas, 
where the wheat crop is poor this year, 
it is not expected that the 1923 pool will 
aggregate more than 10,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to George B, Cutting, head of 


the organization department. 
SALINA 
Piour trade shows considerable im- 
provement over the previous week with 
some mills, others reporting very little 


Shipping directions are much 
easier. No export demand or inquiry is 
reported. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $5.35@5.85 
bbl; 95 per cent, $5.10@5.55; straight 
grade, $5@5.45. 

Wheat movement in the country is al- 
most at a standstill, due to the harvest 
now in progress. Only a little new 
wheat is being moved, and the price paid 
is 80c bu. 

Feed demand is good, with prices low- 


change. 


er. [Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City, is quoted: bran, 90@95c per 100 
lbs; mill-run, $1.15@1.20; gray shorts, 
$1.35@ 1.45, 


SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina mills, with a total 
combined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 

output activity 

eune 28-Juiy Bb sccacvecvtes 11,547 27 
Pvevieus WOGM ccasoscdaees 14,042 30 
BO OBO wr ccduwtheusedene 28,211 61 
Grain inspections at the Salina station 


of the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment for the week ending July 5: 
wheat, 84 cars; corn, 30. 


NOTES 

The Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
have let the contract for a new office 
building, of brick with green tile roof, 
to cost $10,000. This will give increased 
space for storage. 

B. J. Wasek and Maurice Geary, of 
the Edward Burt Auditing Co., Kansas 
City, have audited the books of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., preparatory 
to closing the year’s business. 

Jesse B. Smith, general manager Shell- 
abarger Mill & Elevator Co., has re- 
turned from a trip of several weeks vis- 
iting the company’s connections in Balti- 


more, New York, Boston and other cities 
of the East. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—First effects 
of the abandonment of buying said to 

due to discussions of overproduction 
of wheat in the United States were felt 
Y southwestern mills in the week end- 
ing July 7. Agents outside of local 
territories of several leading Oklahoma 
and Texas mills reported that both 
American and foreign consumers be- 
lieved that flour prices were too high and 
Would decline. 
4 Buying for immediate demands, both 
omestic and export, was fair, however, 
and inquiries revealed promise of great- 
er stimulus, regardless of the wheat situ- 
ation. Neither flour nor millfeed prices 
Were reduced from the previous week, al- 
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though some millers predicted declines in 
millfeed prices as mill operations in- 
ctease their runs of new wheat. 

Texas mills came into the Oklahoma 
wheat market rather strong, accepting 
new wheat and taking off premiums on 
old wheat. Millers generally report that 
dealers make little difference between 
old wheat and new wheat flour. New 
wheat is being ground in a majority of 
Oklahoma and Texas mills, with quali- 
ties very satisfactory. 

Offers from Europe are too low to be 
of interest to southwestern millers, and 
the tendency to concentrate on domestic 
business is strongly in evidence. A fair 
demand continues in Central America 
for patent grades, but no clears are go- 
ing that way. The Mexican situation 
continues to improve, and clears and low 
grades had a fair movement into that 
country and the West Indies. 

NOTES 

A month on the Pacific Coast is being 
spent by H. D. Driscoll, traffic counselor 
of the Oklahoma Millers’ League. He is 
accompanied by his family. 

J. Lloyd Ford, president Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., was in Oklahoma 
City on his way home with Mrs. Ford 
from a 10-day vacation at Medicine 
Park. 

Benjamin F, Smith, for several years 
a flour miller of Sherman, Texas, recent- 
ly moved to Celina, Texas, where he has 
purchased the interest of Sherman and 
Celina men in the First State Bank. 

The Amorita (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
been notified by the state issues com- 
mission of the cancellation of its permit 
to sell stock, because of the company 
having failed to file reports as the law 
prescribes. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
the Westfork Milling Co., located 10 
miles south of Fayetteville, Ark. Light- 
ning is believed to have been the cause. 
The loss is estimated at $12,000; insur- 
ance, $5,000. 

Fire of unknown origin recently de- 
stroyed the plant of the A. B. C. Flour- 
ing Mills at Siloam Springs, Ark., owned 
principally by A. B. Current. The loss 
is estimated at $50,000; insurance, $20,- 
000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

The charter of the Norman (Okla.) 
Milling & Grain Co. was renewed re- 
cently by D. L. Larsh, general manager. 
The capital stock is $25,000. The other 
incorporators are H. G. Larsh, of Jop- 
lin, Mo., and Guy Spottswood, of Nor- 
man. 

The Diamond Mill & Elevator Co., 
Sherman, Texas, successor to the Dia- 
mond Mill Co., has purchased the Phoenix 
elevator, Sherman, from the Kimball in- 
terests. In amending its charter the 
company increased its capital stock to 
$250,000. 

A report from Pampa, Texas, says 
that wheat threshed recently on the Z. 
H. Munday farm, near there, yielded an 
average of 44 bus to the acre and tested 
an average of 64 lbs to the bu. Sum- 
mer fallowing of the land was said to be 
responsible for the extraordinary yield. 


The Fort Smith (Ark.) Cereal Co., 
with $100,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by J. R. Miller, president, 
W. T. Oglesby, vice president, I. H. 
Nakdimen, Fred Castling, Vincent Miles, 
J. R. Schwartz and C. A. Birdsall, to 
manufacture and sell breakfast cereals 
and prepared flour. 


The Rocky (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co.’s mill and elevator have been pur- 
chased by Garland White, manager of 
the White Grain Co., Oklahoma City. 
The plants are being overhauled and are 
to be again placed in operation. The 
Rocky company last year was placed in 
the hands of a receiver. 


The Tuttle (Okla.) Milling Co., recent- 
ly incorporated, is installing a 50-bbl 
flour mill and contemplates adding cereal 
and chicken feed plants. R. F, Landrum 
has been elected president and manager, 
and J. H. Chenoweth secretary and 
treasurer. W.-L. Hutcheson, of Okla- 
homa City, is a director. 


The small flour mill that was donated 
to the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College several years ago by the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association is to be 
put in operation soon, George Wilson, 
new president of the college, announces. 





He expects to use it for demonstration 
purposes, and also to manufacture flour 
used in the bakery of the college. 

The annual meeting of salesmen of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. was held in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, recently, presided 
over by T. P. Duncan, general manager, 
and G. H. Wilson, sales manager. Din- 
ner and entertainment followed the busi- 
ness programme. Those attending were 
R. J. Clendennin, Greenville, Harold 
Hamlin, Wichita Falls, John J. Shaw, 
Alexandria, La., Fred W. Cox, San An- 
tonio, O. L. McKnight, Dallas, L. B. 
Carlton, Houston, and J. H. King, 
Waco. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—Conditions surrounding 
the flour trade continue about as they 
were in the week ending June 30. A lit- 
tle new business is coming in, but not 
much. All of the mills are in operation. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
continues extremely light. Reports from 
out in the state indicate that the winter 
wheat crop is likely to make a consider- 
ably bigger and better yield than reports 
of a month ago indicated. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Tale BaF wccvvecesce BRNO 13,105 56 

Previous week ..... 23,100 18,033 77 

BOOP OMS <ccesvvase 18,900 18,000 95 

Two years ago..... 24,000 21,236 88 
NOTES 


It is reported from Stella, Neb., that 
farm labor is high and scarce, 

Despite the reports of farmers near 
York, regarding the total destruction of 
wheat by black rust, many intend to 
cut the grain if it only makes straw. 

J. A. Emerson, of North Bend, Neb., 
writes under date of July 5: “With con- 
tinued dry weather in this locality we 
will have a good wheat crop this year. 
Cutting will start in a few early fields 
the last of this week, and will be general 
next week.” 

A hailstorm covering a strip from two 
to three miles wide and 15 miles long 
destroyed small grain crops and badly 
damaged corn north and east of O’Neill. 
Several farms were completely hailed 
out, and a number of farm buildings 
were wrecked. 

LeicH Leste. 


COLORADO 


Lower quotations were again named 
for flour in this territory in the week 
ending July 7, in sympathy with an 
easier wheat market. Prices have con- 
tinued their downward course for some 
time, and have now reached a _ point 
where they are attracting more interest 
from the trade. A good round lot of 
immediate shipment business was booked 
by the mills in Colorado on the last de- 
cline, and there were also some inquiries 
received for prices on flour to be de- 
livered within 60 days. Some business 
for future delivery was put through at 
present values. 

While it is problematical whether flour 
will be quoted at lower figures, buyers 
are certainly making no mistake in satis- 
fying their requirements at levels as 
follows, f.o.b., Ohio River: best pat- 
ent, $6.05@6.15; standard patent, $5.05 
@5.15; self-rising flour, $6.30@6.40,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30 days’ ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed continues firm, and is in 
urgent demand. Most of the supply is 
being sold locally, and the mills are 
booked ahead for a week or two on out- 
side shipments. Bran prices are steady 
with those of the previous week, namely, 
$34 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $36, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points; white bran, 
10c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 


C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills, Denver, is on a three weeks’ 
vacation in Yellowstone Park. 

R. W. Cole, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, visited the flour 
and grain trade in Denver recently. 

L. H. Connell, assistant manager 
Rocky Mountain Grain Co., Denver, re- 
cently underwent an operation and re- 
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mained in the hospital two weeks. He 
is now on his vacation in the mountains, 
recuperating. 

The grain inspection department of 
the Denver Grain Exchange, under the 
direction of the new chief inspector, C. 
W. Winslow, is buying new equipment 
with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of the department. 





Canada—Milling in April 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in April, 1923, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
(errr. 3,111,274 2,946,633 6,057,907 
GORD ccccccccece 211,340 344,821 556,161 
BOON seccvcses 34,457 34,661 69,118 
Buckwheat 3 ree 14,747 
Me es00 nn cevee . iar 1,200 
Ce ben6ssee ee 124,202 8,073 132,275 
Mixed grain .... 887,049 24,434 911,483 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in March, 
1923: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 144,105 229,955 374,060 
Manitoba 2 patent. 157,732 250,988 408,720 
Ont. wint. straight. 37,627 ...... 37,627 
All others ........ 348,652 166,163 614,815 

Totals, flour .... 622,116 647,106 1,335,222 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...... 1,746 3,051 4,797 
TPO cccccccccerceces 9,621 9,615 19,136 
Shorts and middlings. 13,952 12,431 26,383 
All other offal ....... 1,304 1,552 2,856 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ..... 539,911 546,965 1,086,876 
Rolled oats ... 272,629 3,847,594 4,120,223 
Barley, pot and 

eee 122,845 103,586 226,431 
Rye meal .... 41,870 = seeee 41,870 
Corn flour and 

| Peer 784,114 34,692 818,806 
Buckwh't flour 339,970 ..... 339,970 


Total products in months of December, 
1922, and January, February and March, 1923 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 











bbis— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch, 

Manitoba 1 patent. 526 419 400 432 
Manitoba 2 patent. 508 435 398 459 
Ont. wint. straight. 49 35 46 40 
AE GEROTS oc cwcccce 792 678 554 656 

Totals, flour ...1,875 1,567 1,398 1,587 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.. 7 9 8 9 
Serr or 29 24 21 24 
Shorts and mid- 

SE ene ssc 0 36 31 27 32 
All other offal..... 6 6 

Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ........ 1,486 2,027 2,658 1,097 
Rolled oats ..... 10,987 10,105 6,544 5,144 
Barley, pot and 

BORED cssccocccoe OB 384 306 418 
PPO TROBE 2c ccecese 57 85 35 157 
Buckwheat flour... ... oe 281 165 
Corn flour and 

MROBL cccccccces 1,089 840 646 904 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923, in bar- 
rels: 





SS AGUA 544 6'09-040000-000054840 0% 1,201,686 
SUMO ccvvcccccscccesccevececcseces 1,023,729 
PPI er ee ree eee eee 981,682 
EE -0:5:4.0 454-066 05's 6046606840400 1,218,172 
September + 1,562,566 
October ... + 2,156,257 
November .. « 2,228,401 
December . «++ 1,947,776 
January ....... «++ 1,643,794 
February eees «++ 1,472,959 
| PPYTTT Tee eee + 1,676,668 
STE -92.89:40558.00004006640008000008 1,383,188 

WOES wecdcecdeccesavccceccécese 18,486,876 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922.. 6,092 2,638 16,999 12,990 6,190 
1921.. 6,530 2,521 19,000 13,161 6,481 
1920.. 5,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919.. 5,114 2,115 18,581 9,035 3,822 
1918.. 5,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917.. 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913.. 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1982...0- 380 112 657 758 310 
1921..... 378 112 662 768 266 
See 371 102 627 714 240 
TSTS. vce. 371 104 606 717 233 
1918..... 400 113 651 773 327 
1917...66 411 121 700 820 268 
1913..... 486 122 856 1,006 327 

HUNGARY, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922... 45,074 21,442 20,876 22,268 32,493 


1921... 52,715 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 60,158 


HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922.... 2,856 1,340 1,130 818 1,716 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,476 1,266 802 2,017 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 
(000’s omitted) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
- 199,200 220,600 147,650 100,286 90,857 
+ 163,477 215,079 226,661 119,647 128,663 
+ 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,629 162,602 
.» 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
.- 262,676 181,701 236,768 155,971 148,689 
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Business was quiet in the week end- 
ing July 7, and complaints were general 
among local flour dealers as to lack of 
demand, Buyers as a whole are either 
fairly well supplied with flour or have 
sufficient coming to them which was 
bought some months ago, and can see 
nothing in present conditions to induce 
them to take on more. 

Northwestern mill representatives de- 
scribe the market as quiet. There has 
been steady buying by retail bakers and 
grocers, but they are taking only small 
quantities. Directions on old orders are 
coming in fairly well, although a few 
complain of difficulty in obtaining speci- 
fications. 

Interest in new crop hard winter wheat 
flour is still only a question of inquiry 
and quotations. The trade is keeping in 
close touch with the market, but is hold- 
ing off as far as buying is concerned. 
Buyers seem anxious to see samples of 
new crop flour before booking, and until 
these are available, not much business is 
expected. So far as can be learned, 
sales of new crop flour have been lim- 
ited to a few single car lots. A large 
baking concern, which operates a number 
of plants throughout the country, is un- 
derstood to have bought some new crop 
flour, but as this is mainly purchased 
direct, no local dealer had any share in 
it. New hard winter short patents are 
being quoted around $5@5.70 bbl, and 
95 per cent patent at $4.60@5.20, 

There is very little activity in soft 
winter wheat flours, either old or new. 
Scattered buying by jobbers of old crop 
flour is reported, but just enough is be- 
ing taken to fill in. Some inquiry for 
new crop flour, but trade merely is in- 
terested in prices, and is holding off. 
New crop flour is being mgs by a 
few mills at 15@30c bbl under old crop. 

Export business continues very quiet, 
with only a few lots disposed of here 
and there. Some inquiry from the Levant 
for clears, but sales are restricted. A 
local dealer has sold a small lot of hard 
winter export straights to the United 
Kingdom, the first sale in many months. 
This same concern is also working on a 
lot of soft winter clears, but so far no 
sale has been consummated. 

The local rye flour output totaled 3,000 
bbls in the current week. Outside rye 
mill representatives report having sold 
some fair-sized lots for extended ship- 
ment, and it is understood that total 
sales aggregate a very fair volume. 
White is quoted at .25@3.65 bbl; 
medium, $3.10@3.40; dark, $38@3.30. 

Semolinas are quiet, and most buyers 
are marking time. Macaroni manufac- 
turers have enough flour to carry them 
through on this crop, and as most of 
them are looking for much lower prices 
on the new crop, are satisfied with using 
up the flour they have on hand or com- 
ing to them. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at $5.55@5.70 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.35@5.55; fancy durum patent, $5.25 
@5.40. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.70@6.30 
bbl, standard patent $5.40@6, first clear 
$4.75@5.30, second clear $3.20@3.70; 
hard winter short patent $5.25@6, 95 

er cent patent $4.90@5.30, straight 

.70@5.10, first clear $4.10@4.60; soft 
winter short patent $5.25@5.70, standard 
patent $4.80@5.40, straight $4.70@5.25, 
first clear $4.40@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


The market is easier, and demand very 
quiet. Bran is slipping, and offerings 


from the Southwest especially are lower. 
Only scattered sales are reported. Some 
buying by country dealers, but mixers 
are holding off. Standard middlings are 
still fairly firm, but offerings are be- 
coming more plentiful. Heavy feeds are 
in fair demand, due mainly to the high 
corn market, but buying is not so active 
as during the previous few weeks. There 
is some inquiry for deferred delivery, 
but bids are still too low to be con- 
sidered. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22@23.65 
ton; hard winter bran, $21.50@28; soft 
winter bran, $22@23; standard middlings, 
$26@28.65; flour middlings, $29@32.65; 
red dog, $32@36.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 2-7 .ccccccces 40,000 15,000 38 
Previous week ..... 40,000 16,500 41 
Year AGO .....csece 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago ..... 40,000 29,000 72 


CASH WHEAT 


Trading in the local cash market was 
rather light. Receipts, although slight- 
ly larger than the previous week, were 
again light, only 122 cars arriving here, 
against 98 in the previous weeek, and 193 
a year ago. 

Premiums were firm and demand fair 
on some days, but the past two days de- 
mand has been slow and premiums a 
shade easier. Receipts of red winter 
wheat are negligible, not averaging as 
much as one car per day. Millers 
bought sparingly, onl also showed less 
interest in yellow hard wheat. Hard 
winters were not very active. Millers 
were not heavy buyers, and sales for 
shipment were only 50,000 bus for the 
week. Exporters displayed little inter- 
est. Premiums on springs were steady, 
but sales were limited. No new wheat 
has arrived here yet. 

Premiums on No. 1 red are nominally 
10@12e over July, No. 2 10c over, No. 
3 7c over; No. 1 hard 2@214¢ over, No. 
2 hard 114@2c over; No. 1 yellow hard 
1%c over, No. 2 yellow hard 114c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 2@10c over, No. 
1 northern 3@6c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Not very active, and buyers are con- 
fining purchases to current requirements. 
Mills and resellers are quoting around 
$40@41 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Mills in 
this territory are still running fairly 
steady, but a sharp drop in production is 
looked for in the near future, as mills 
are unable to secure their requirements 
of seed. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Many millers describe the corn cereals 
market as very slow. Others say they 
are doing as much business as could be 
expected during the hot weather. The 
trade, however, is not booking ahead. 
Export business is at a standstill, and 
even inquiries from abroad are few. 


NOTES 


F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was a 
recent Chicago visitor. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, returned on July 5 from a two 
weeks’ motor trip to Minnesota. 

Fred Hall, Falcon Milling Co. Des 
Moines, Iowa, recently spent several 
days in Chicago, returning on July 4. 

G. C. Mariner, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is in Wis- 
consin on a two weeks’ vacation trip. 

E. L. Stancliff,.Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
stopped off in Chicago on July 2 on his 
way back to the mill from an eastern 
trip. 








William Fulton, president Mills of 
Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited his 
Chicago representative, E. F. Hale, on 
July 6. 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., passed through Chi- 
cago recently on his way back to the mill 
from an eastern trip. 

A membership in the Chicago Board 
of Trade has been sold at $4,500, net, 
the lowest in some time, and $225 less 
than the last previous sale. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
in Chicago on July 2, en route home from 
a three weeks’ eastern trip. 

A. S. Sasse, chief chemist Southwest- 
ern Milling Co. Inc. Kansas City, 
stopped off in Chicago recently on his 
return from an eastern trip. 

A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager, and H. Cunningham, of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., were 
in Chicago several days recently, on their 
way to the central states. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago. public 
warehouses, freighthouses, mills and 
freight yards on July 1 were 25,000 bbls, 
compared with 29,500 on June 1, and 
24,100 on July 1, 1922. 

W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales man- 
ager Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., called at this office on July 6. Later 
he left for Columbus, Ohio, and expects 
to visit New York and other eastern 
points before returning. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending July 7 were 8,000 bbls flour 
to Buffalo; 229,000 bus wheat, of which 
50,000 went to Buffalo and 179,000 to 
Montreal; 203,000 bus corn, of which 
55,000 went to Buffalo, 60,000 to Ogdens- 
burg, and 88,000 to other United States 
ports. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, will 
leave for New York on July 11, where 
he will meet Mrs. Brophy and their son, 
who sailed from Southampton, Eng., on 
July 7. Mrs. Brophy and their son have 
been abroad since August, 1922, the son 
having attended a school in Switzerland. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, W1s.—The situation of the 
local flour trade showed some improve- 
ment during the week of July 1-7, al- 
though the advance in wheat in the last 
half of the period caused some shrinkage 
of the fair business transacted earlier. 
One of the largest mills advanced its 
price on fancy family spring patent 20c 
bbl, marking straight up an _ equal 
amount. Another tacked 5c on the 
price of old and dropped new 15@20c 
under the flat price for old and new 
established a week before. At the same 
time the views of customers were in the 
other directions, and after the advance 
it was noticeable that orders were not so 
frequent. 

Sales were largely for prompt and 
near-by shipment, although some were 
made of new for August and early Sep- 
tember delivery. The greater share of 
the business was with established trade, 
casual buyers being inclined to hold off 
in the hope of confirming bearish ideas. 
At the close, on July 7, fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $6.40@6.85, and straight 
at $6.05@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The price of clear flour is largely 
nominal, but offerings are held at full 
quotations on the previous basis. There 
was good inquiry for fancy, and the in- 
ferior grades moved fairly well. Little 
of the business offered could be accept- 
ed, as current output is well absorbed 
by standing and unfilled orders. First 
clear was quoted at $5.40@5.65, and 
second at $4.10@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas flour was rela- 
tively good, and winters held their own 
with spring in the proportion of sales 
made by local mills making both. Buy- 
ers seemed anxious to get old flour, but 
manifested less interest in new, although 
local mill offerings were not . free. 
Prices were held unchanged, with new 
and old on the same basis, thereby wid- 
ening the spread between spring and 
Kansas. One mill quoted Kansas patent 
at 80c bbl under its price for spring 
patent, and offered winter straight at 
50c under spring straight. In the job- 
bing trade business was reported as 
fair, bakers’ requirements being up to 
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normal, but largely for immediate deliy- 
ery. Grocery trade revived somewhat 
with cooler weather, but declined again 
with a recurrence of the torrid wave. 
Fancy brands of Kansas patent were 
quoted at $6@6.05, and bakers patent 
at $5.60@5.70, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct 

i kB PYPEE Tee 16,000 4,300 28 
Previous week ..... 16,000 6,100 39 
BOGE FEOF 2 cccccves 16,000 4,950 31 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,651 32 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,000 25 
Four years ago..... 18,000 7,600 43 
Five years ago..... 13,200 500 4 
Shipments of flour from Milwaukee 
during the week ended July 7 were 15,180 


bbls, against 11,850 in the previous week 
and 78,740 in 1922; receipts were 15,- 


500 bbls, against 38,850 the previous 
week and 52,100 last year. 
RYE FLOUR 

Business in rye flour is still slow, but 

le 


signs of improvement are discerjilile. 
Although the price of rye in the cash 
and option markets has shown an up- 


ward reaction, buyers’ ideas as to rye 
flour prices are unchanged, and in some 
instances lower. For a second weck no 
rye flour has been made by local sills, 
which are satisfied to handle needs with 
stocks on hand while waiting for the 
new crop to start moving. At the «lose, 
on July 7, pure white, choice Wisconsin 
patent, was quoted at $4.25 1.35, 
Straight at $3.95@4.10, pure dark at 
$3.60@3.85, and ordinary dark at 33.55 
@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 
CORN GoopDs 

There is very little demand for any of 

the cereals at present prices, which are 


disproportionately high owing to the ab- 
normal level of corn. Corn flour was 
quoted at $2@2.05, corn meal at $1.95 
@2, and corn grits at $2@2.05, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

MILLFEED 


With the passing of June, the call for 
millfeed, which was considerably above 
normal all the month, dropped off and an 
easier trend is noted in prices. Mills 
are still behind on deliveries, but they 
are rapidly catching up. Standard mid- 
dlings show an easier trend than bran, 
but remain at a sharp premium. Bran 
declined $1 ton, while middlings are 51@ 
1.50 ton lower. The range on flour mid- 
dlings has widened, inside being %1| ton 
lower, while outside is up $1.50@2. Red 
dog is offered at a little less for de- 
ferred shipment, while spot is about un- 


changed. Rye feed is 50c@$1 ton lower. 
Oil meal is 50c@$1 ton lower, but cot- 


tonseed is unchanged. 

Mills quote standard bran at $21@22 
ton, winter bran $21.50@22, standard 
fine middlings $26.50@27, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@34, red dog $32.50(@39, 
rye middlings $26.50, hominy feed $33 
@34, and oat feed $8@9, in 100-l! sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. Shipments of mill- 
feed in the week ended July 7 were 
4,430 tons, against 8,045 in the previous 
week and 5,289 last year; receipts were 
750 tons, against 540 in the previous week 
and 2,850 last year. 

NOTES 

The Hummer-Sazama Co., Milwaukee, 
has been incorporated in Wisconsin with 
$10,000 capital stock to engage in the 
flour, feed and grain business. 

Stocks of flour at Milwaukee on July 


1 were 16,698 bbls, compared wit!) 53- | 


539 on June 1, and 93,984 on July 1, 
1922. On the same date in 1921 stocks 
were 10,759 bbls; 1920, 11,103; 1919. 23.- 


595; 1918, 46,988; 1917, 13,555; 1916, 
35,485. 

Herman Jahns, Jr., formerly with 
Runkel & Dadmun, grain commis=!00, 
has engaged in the brokerage business 
for the sale and purchase of grain and 
millstuffs, with headquarters at 418 


Chamber of Commerce Building, \il- 


waukee. 
W. A. Coffman has resigned as assist- 
ant sales manager of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and on July 1! 
joined the Hubbard Milling Co. of Man 
ato, Minn., as manager of its Philadel- 
hia office. His successor has not yct 
een named. 
Daniel C. Curtis, since 1921 asso- 
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ciated with the Robert A. Johnston Co., 
Milwaukee, cracker, biscuit and confec- 
tionery manufacturer, as.city sales man- 
ager and assistant to the sales promo- 
tion manager, has resigned, and is en- 
gaging in the real estate business. 
To cope with the growing demand for 
ackage freight and passenger service 
Ciwemn Milwaukee and Ludington and 
Manistee, Mich. the Pere Marquette 
Line has acquired the steel steamer 
Berkeley, now being brought to Mil- 
waukee from Newport News, Va., by the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 
L. E. Meyer. 





HUNGARIAN AGRICULTURAL REFORM 
Buparest, Huneary.—The bill con- 
cerning agricultural reform is being 
largely discussed by the press and all 
parties interested therein. Judging by 
the unfavorable experiences of Rou- 
mania and Jugo-Slavia concerning the 
detrimental effects of the agrarian re- 
form introduced in those countries, the 
solution of this problem in Hungary re- 
quires far-sighted caution and abstention 
from exaggerations. 

In Roumania the hurriedness with 


which the scheme of the agrarian re- 
form has been put into force resulted 
not only in an important decrease of 
the area sown and of the yield, but also 


in 2 deterioration of the quality, as re- 
gards admixture and smuttiness of 
wheat, to such an extent that Roumania, 
the traditional wheat exporting country, 
which before the war shipped yearly 
about 45,000,000 to 55,000,000 bus wheat, 
has now ceased to be a wheat exporter; 
it is, indeed, an open question whether 
this year’s crop yield will be sufficient 
for its home consumption, the decrease 
in the wheat area being so large. 

The wheat area of Hungary having 
been reduced by the Peace Treaty of 
Trianon from 8,500,000 acres to 2,800,- 
000, it is a matter of vital interest to 
avoid anything which could lead to a 
further decrease in the wheat produc- 
tion, therefore a sudden and unwise dis- 
tribution of landed properties between 
peasants and small holders would be a 
real danger to production. 

Deprived of wood, of iron, of salt, 
and of many important industries and 
compelled to import a lot of raw ma- 
terials and of coal, Hungary must make 
the most strenuous effort to improve her 
agricultural production, in order to ob- 
tain export surpluses to counterbalance, 
at least partially, the considerable im- 
port requirements of the country, thus 
improving the trade balance and the 
crown currency. This latter is likely to 
be fixed on the Ziirich Exchange in the 
neighborhood of 10 centimes, while its 
purchasing power has sunk to 1-933d of 
the pre-war value. 

Ben6é Scuwarz. 





CHANGES IN GLASGOW FIRMS 

_ Gtascow, Scortann.—The correct des- 
ignation in future for the flour import- 
ing firm of Robert Carson & Co., Glas- 
gow, will be Robert Carson & Co., Ltd. 
The firm has taken a step which is com- 
mon these days, and is dictated in most 
cases by taxation considerations. As 
registered, the new company has a capi- 
tal of £10,000 in £1 shares and the sub- 
scribers are Robert Carson and James 
Strang, who have been partners in the 
firm for many years. The firm will con- 
tinue to do business in flour, grain, etc., 
as heretofore, at 50 Wellington Street, 
Glasgow. 

Another new company recently regis- 
tered is that of William Jamieson & Co., 
i, 8 Wellington Street, Glasgow, 
which is floated with a capital of £3,500, 
to acquire and carry on the business 
of George M. Thomson & Co., flour im- 
porters.” The subscribers are Robert F. 
Struthers and William Jamieson, 8 Wel- 
lington Street, Glasgow. The latter has 
been connected with the firm of George 
M. Thomson & Co, for many years. 





CORN MILLS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The demand for hand corn mills in the 
rural districts of the Dominican Re- 
public is quite large, states a consular 
report. A small, inexpensive mill is 
the type that sells most readily, as the 
aga who purchase mills are unable to 
uy high-priced articles. Tinned mills 
are preferred to the painted ones, as 
the former are regarded, as more durable 
in the Dominican climate. 
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Unusual interest is being shown in the 
business situation and the outlook for 
continued trade activity. Unsettlement 
has been caused by the heavy selling of 
securities in the Wall Street markets, 
for many have come to look upon the 
stock market movement as being a cor- 


rect index of business. conditions and 
throwing interesting light upon the 
future. 


There is nothing in the situation to 
cause real concern about the future of 
business, although it is admitted that 
buying has been checked for the time 
being. People are cautious and have 
virtually refused to follow the upward 
price trend. But an enormous volume 
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dwellings and apartments sufficiently 
well built and improved to provide the 
necessary conveniences. There has nev- 
er been a time when building mechanics 
received as much for their services as 
they are obtaining today, and there is 
no doubt that the movement is still to- 
ward higher prices and increased wages 
in some lines. 


SPEEDING UP TRANSPORTATION 


An effective answer to most of the 
inquiries about the future of business in 
this country refers to the record break- 
ing production in various lines and the 
unprecedented business that the rail- 
roads are handling. The great equip- 




















The Largest Anchor in the World 


This Dunn stockless anchor was recently constructed by the Thurlow Works of the 
American Steel Foundries at Chester, Pa., for the steamship Leviathan of the United 
States Shipping Board lines, reconditioned by the Newport News Dry Dock & Ship- 


building Co. 


of business is still being handled and 
nearly all lines of traffic upon the rail- 
roads have been maintained in unprece- 
The dominant opinion 
may be described as hopeful, with some 
good authorities believing that there will 
be a material advance in various direc- 
tions before the year is over. 


BASIC INDUSTRIES 


The country is still buying steel in 
enormous quantities. May production 
was the largest ever known, being at the 
annual rate of virtually 50,000,000 tons. 
Complete figures for June will show a 
satisfactory movement, notwithstanding 
the fact that the output frequently falls 
off in hot weather. May production of 
pig iron also surpassed all records, be- 
ing at the rate of 45,500 tons of coke 
iron. 

It is significant that, while new buy- 


ing has declined in some products, the 
prevailing tendency continues to favor 
prompt deliveries. The steel companies 


stand to get a good deal more business 
from the railroads as well as from va- 
rious branches of the building industry. 
The country is heavily short of houses 
and business structures, and while a 
reat deal of work has been held up, 
ecause of excessive production costs, 
an enormous volume of orders are be- 
ing put through, notwithstanding the 
higher prices-and the great difficulty of 
finding sufficient labor. 

The reason is that many communities 
are facing a situation where they are 
actually short of sleeping accommoda- 
tions, and if manufacturing centers hope 


to invite an increased labor supply it 
will be necessary for them to provide 


The weight of the anchor is 33,300 lbs, and it is made of cast steel. 


ment companies have immense unfilled 
orders on their books, and the probabil- 
ity is that these will be enlarged as the 
season advances and it becomes neces- 
sary for the railroads to strengthen 
their facilities and to build up equip- 
ment. — 

Official figures show that during the 
first five months of 1923 1,598 locomo- 
tives were ordered, as against only 460 
in the same interval of 1922. In the 
same period 65,699 new freight cars were 
ordered and 1,250 new passenger cars. 
These figures show that railroad execu- 
tives are frying in every way possible to 
make good their promise to provide suf- 
ficient equipment to prevent a recurrence 
of such serious delays as were occa- 
sioned last year when the harvesting 
of crops and the movement of fuel were 
under way at the same time. 

The railroads are making a fine show- 
ing, and if earnings continue as satisfac- 
tory as they were in May, the transpor- 
tation companies ought to experience lit- 
tle difficulty in carrying out their plans 
for new bond and security issues. The 
great shipping interests sustained heavy 
losses last year as a consequence of de- 
lays and inconveniences experienced 
when traffic was congested everywhere 
and farmers and other producers were 
actually forced to wait for weeks in or- 
der to get freight space sufficient to 
move what material they wanted to ship. 


HARD-HEADED BUYING 


The buying public is getting shrewder 
every day. Not many years ago banking 
authorities said that American investors 
were, on the whole, rather poor buyers of 
bonds. This criticism is no longer ap- 
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plicable, as the absorption of high grade 
securities of late has been most discrim- 
inating. In the same way buyers of mer- 
chandise have been careful not to load 
up with high-priced goods at a time when 
the markets might be facing a general 
decline. Expenditures by individuals and 
by householders have been markedly con- 
servative in comparison with the atti- 
tude often disclosed in periods of full 
employment when the country’s purchas- 
ing power was very large. 

Out of all this conservatism is likely 
to develop a sane public sentiment in 
favor of moderate priced merchandise as 
against the extravagance of the so- 
called “silk shirt era.” The best authori- 
ties believe that the country is headed 
for better business, and that there will 
be excellent returns before the year ends. 





IRRIGATION PROJECT IN INDIA 

An American trade commissioner in 
India states that the recent sanction in 
London, by the secretary of state for 
India, of the Sukkur barrage—one of the 
most important irrigation schemes in the 
world—will require the flotation of Joans 
aggregating $50,000,000. It is planned 
to begin construction as soon as financial 
arrangements can be made. Not only 
will a barrage be erected across the 
Indus at Sukkur, but an extensive sys- 
tem of canals on both banks will provide 
perennial] irrigation for the districts now 
supplied with water only during the 
flood season, and for much larger areas 
with an annual rainfall of less than five 
inches now practically arid. 

It is estimated that during the next 
10 years the cotton acreage in the Pun- 
jab will be at least trebled. The dis- 
tricts affected are now free from the 
boll weevil, and special attention will 
be paid to the cultivation of American, 
Egyptian, and other superior varieties of 
long-stapled cotton. 

Between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 acres 
also will be added to the wheat pro- 
ducing area. Conditions are especially 
suited to the cultivation of this staple 
crop, which now finds a ready export 
market in the neighboring port of Ka- 
rachi. 

Notwithstanding the fact that India 
is reported as ranking second among the 
countries of the world in acreage de- 
voted to sugar cane, it is still one of the 
great sugar importing countries on ac- 
count of the primitive agricultural and 
manufacturing methods employed. Only 
a few large scale, modern sugar mills 
have been successful, due to the impos- 
sibility of purchasing sufficiently large 
estates and the unwillingness of the cul- 
tivators to deliver regular supplies of 
cane, Therefore plans are under con- 
sideration to erect sugar centrals in this 
reclaimed territory in close proximity 
to adequate plantations of cane. More- 
over, the consequent decrease anticipated 
in importations of sugar from Java is 
expected to decrease the remittances 
from India to other countries. 

The government of Bombay Province, 
which includes the Sind, has made plans 
for the most efficient use of the land, a 
large part of which will be sold instead 
of leased. There will also be additional 
charges for the use of water, as well as 
land and other taxes. It is proposed to 
make sales before the water actually 
is available, and apply the proceeds in 
part payment on the expenses of con- 
struction. 

The irrigated land will be offered first 
to the inhabitants of Sind, where the 
barrage is located, but purchases are an- 
ticipated among cultivators from _ the 
neighboring Punjab, who are familiar 
with the benefits of perennial irrigation 
necessary in this region for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, cotton, wheat, and other 
more profitable crops. While an effort 
will be made to settle peasant proprie- 
tors on certain tracts, it has been de- 
cided to sell or lease large estates to 
be worked by tractors and other agricul- 
tural machinery in order to reduce pro- 
duction costs. 





AUSTRALIAN DROUTH DANGER ENDS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A cabled report 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner Sanger, 
Melbourne, stafes that the danger of 
drouth in Australia has passed, and that 
sufficient rains have fallen to provide 
for both wheat planting and feed for 
stock. 

JoHN Marrinan, 
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All parts of eastern Canada report a 
dull flour market. Buyers are not car- 
rying any stocks of importance, and their 
purchases provide merely for current 
needs. Spring wheat grades are offering 
freely and at close prices in all markets, 
with reports of cutting at some points, 
though the list remains unchanged. Win- 
ters are scarce and not much wanted at 
present prices, which are relatively high. 
Most of the bakers’ flour trade of this 
country is under contract, and mills need 
do no more in this branch than to deliver 
flour as required. 

Quotations on July 7: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears $6.20, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bb] for net 
cash, Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents, $5.10 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Sales of flour for export show no im- 
provement. The current period of de- 
pression has now lasted for six months 
without much sign of lifting. A good 
deal of flour has been sold and delivered 
in that time, but there is no snap to the 
market and the prices obtainable have 
been abnormally low, considering the cost 
of wheat. There is no trading at all in 
soft winters for export; all the business 
now being done by mills that usually 
make winters is in spring wheat grades. 
Over-sea buyers have been bidding around 
32s 6d@33s per 280 Ibs for regular 
brands of spring wheat export patents, 
basis ¢.i.f., British ports, for July load- 
ing at seaboard, while sellers are asking 
not less than 33s 6d, same basis, and for 
spring wheat top patents 35s 6d. Winters 
are not quotable. 

Brokers here are offering mills $4.90 
bbl, bulk, Montreal, for export grades 
of springs, and $4.95 for winters. i sec- 
ondhand jute bags the latter flour is 
worth $5.10 bbl, basis Montreal freights. 

MILLFEED 

The market is inclining downward, and 
demand has fallen off considerably. Bran 
is currently quoted at $25@26 ton, in 
bags, and shorts at $28@29, in mixed cars 
with flour, delivered, Ontario points, net 
cash terms. Car lots of bran can be 
bought at $23@25 ton and shorts at $26.50 
@27, in bags, delivered. 

WHEAT 

Western spring wheat is quoted at $1.19 
bu for No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports, 
and other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
Ontario soft winters $1.13@1.14 bu, in 
car lots, on track, country points, for 
milling quality. Street prices are not 
obtainable, as no deliveries are being 
made. About $1 bu would represent the 
value. 

CEREALS 

No changes have been made in mill 
prices. Quotations for rolled oats range 
$2.90@3.15 per bag of 90 lbs, and for 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats, mixed cars, delivered. No 
export sales are reported. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Western feed oats and barley, and 
American corn, are the only grains sell- 
ing here. Dealers ask 481,c bu for No. 
1 feed oats and 5514c for barley, c.i.f., 
Bay ports, and for American corn 88c 
bu, in United States funds, c.i.f., Bay 
ports. Standard screenings are quoted 
at $24 ton, bulk, in car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are quoting space 

for Canadian flour at 19c per 100 lbs 





from Montreal to leading British ports; 
Dundee and Aberdeen, 25c; Copenhagen 
and Christiania, 27¢c; Danzig, 29c; Hel- 
singfors, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam and Antwerp, 19c; St. John’s, 
N. F., 90¢ bbl. 


J. 8. BARKER RETIRES 

The retirement of J. S. Barker from 
active service with the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, removes one of 
the most widely known millers on this 
continent from the Canadian flour trade. 
Mr. Barker was vice president of the 
company and devoted most of his per- 
sonal attention to its properties and mill- 
ing operations. His connection with this 
enterprise began 22 years ago when he 
joined the late Hedley Shaw in the for- 
mation of the Hedley Shaw Milling Co., 
Ltd., at St. Catherines, Ont. Later this 
company developed into the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., and the big mill at 
Port Colborne, Ont., was built under Mr. 
Barker’s supervision. Other properties 
built and acquired ultimately made this 
one of the really big concerns in the Ca- 
nadian trade. 

Mr. Barker is justly given a large share 
of the credit for all these developments, 
and his retirement from active service 
will be regretted by many in the trade 
who came to know him well. His inten- 
tions for the future have not been made 
known, but he probably will take a well- 
earned rest, as his health has not been 
good. He is succeeded in the vice presi- 
dency of the company by C. W. Bend, 
who also has been associated with this 
company, as a director, from its begin- 
ning. 

NOTES 

Rice & Fielding, Ltd., shipping agents, 
Toronto, have been appointed representa- 
tives here of C. H. Sprague & Son, Bos- 
ton, Mass., who have inaugurated a new 
freight service from Montreal to Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic ports. H. T. Darn- 
brough is manager of the Toronto office. 

Robert Baird, who was office manager 
of the flour exporting business of the 
late W. C. Omand for a number of 
years, is on a trip to his old home in 
Scotland. Since Mr. Omand’s death in 
February last Mr. Baird has been car- 
rying on the business alone. He now 
finds need for a rest and change. 

The new mill being built for the Ren- 
frew (Ont.) Flour Mills, Ltd., to re- 
place one burned a few weeks ago, will 
be one of the best of its size in this prov- 
ince when finished. The machinery and 
equipment is to be of Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers manufacture, and will comprise 
everything necessary for the perfect mill- 
ing of flour. The capacity of the new 
mill will be 200 bbls per day. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, returned on July 2 from an ex- 
tended trip through western Canada, 
where he visited all branches and mills 
of his company as far as Victoria, B. C. 
Mr. Macfarlane found crop conditions in 
the West excellent in many ways, but be- 
lieves that excessive moisture is threat- 
ening damage to the wheat in some places. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—The flour market re- 
mains consistently dull. Spring wheat 
flour prices are unchanged, car lots of 
first patents being quoted at $6.90 bbl, 
seconds at $6.40, and bakers at $6.20, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour, choice grades, $5.60 
@5.70 bbl, secondhand jutes, ex-store; 
broken lots, $5.80@5.90, ex-store; pat- 
ents, $6.05@6.15, new cottons, ex-store. 

Little demand for millfeed is reported, 
except occasional inquiry from the States. 
Car lot prices: bran $26 ton, shorts $29, 


middlings $34, moullie $38@40, with bags, 
ex-track. 

Corn flour, $5.30@5.40 bbl, jutes, de- 
livered; rolled oats, $8@3.20 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. Sales of rolled oats bet- 
ter than for some time. 


PLANS FOR HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Montreal harbor commissioners are 
planning how best to dispose of the $10,- 
000,000 loan that they have just been 
granted by the federal government for 
harbor development. This will include 
extension of the handling and storage ca- 
pacity of the Windmill Point elevator re- 
cently taken over from the Canadian Na- 
tional railways. 

It will also cover the provision of more 
loading berths, reconstruction of wharves 
and deepening of the basin near the ele- 
vator; new wharf and railway connec- 
tions for the elevator being built at Tarte 
pier; electrification of the harbor railway 
system from Victoria pier to McGill 
Street and continuance of work at Bick- 
erdike pier, as well as other minor work, 
most of which will tend directly or indi- 
rectly to facilitate the principal part of 
Montreal’s harbor business, the handling 
of grain and grain products. 


NOTES 


G. A. Macdonald, president Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, was in 
Montreal recently. 

W. A. Black, vice president Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Winnipeg, on 
the way to the West. 

General A. E. Labelle, of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned 
from his holiday trip to Anticosti. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association is an- 
nounced for Aug. 29, in Toronto. 


Eugene A. Scott, manager for John 
P. Hand & Co. in Kingston, Jamaica, was 
in Montreal recently, calling, among oth- 
ers, on Mr. Williamson, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


WINNIPEG, 
for domestic use in western Canada 
shows no improvement. Some millers are 
inclined to think that buyers are holding 
off for lower prices, which might well be 
the outcome of the harvesting of a heavy 
crop, such as present conditions indicate 
for the prairie provinces this year. Oth- 
ers are of the opinion that. lack of finances 
accounts for the present hand-to-mouth 
buying. The big local mills are usin 
only a percentage of their capacity, an 
some will shortly be closing down for a 
few weeks, while repairs and overhauling 
are being done. The volume of export 
business is not large, but in most cases 
is sufficient to take care of output. Prices 
are unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms: cot- 
ton, 15c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


Demand in the prairie provinces is 
quiet, as pasture and grazing lands are 
in excellent condition. There is, however, 
a fairly good volume of bran and shorts 
being shipped to distant points, mostly to 
British Columbia. Prices remain the 
same. Quotations: bran $22 ton, in mixed 
cars with flour, and shorts $24, in bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


Man.—Demand for flour 


WHEAT 
The holiday here on July 2, and the 
closing of American markets on _ the 
Fourth, helped to restrict business. The 
chief factor, however, is the new lake 
rate law, which has unsettled the whole 
trade, and buyers are holding off until 
something more definite is heard from 
Ottawa. There is no demand for No. | 
northern, and very little for the other con- 
tract grades. Following are the prices 
for No, 1 northern: 
-——Future 


Cash July oO 
eee OF. ccaeseve Gevenes is sea:s $ . 
. SS eae 1.11% 1.11% 1 5 
Ue @ weciosvecs 1.12 1.12% 1 % 
SO .G cccccccees 1.11% 1.11% 1 6 
Tuly 6 wccscccess 1.12% 1.12% 1 My 
Tuly FT wccccecees 1,12 1.12 l 4 
*Holiday. 


In store, Fort William. 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg «v- 
eraged 296 cars per day, against 344 the 
previous week and 260 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

OATMEAL 

There is practically no market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, and prices ire 
unchanged. Quotations: rolled oats $2.15, 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.55, 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


There is a fairly good demand for all 


grades of cash oats, with prices slightly 
higher. There has also been a call by 
shippers for the lower grades of barley, 
and good prices are being paid. Trading 
is handicapped, however, on account of 


light offerings. No interest is being taken 
in No. 1 rye, but a satisfactory demand 
for the lower grades is maintained. ‘The 
excellent demand for flaxseed is un- 
changed. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 464%4c bu, compared with 
464,c a week ago; barley, 515c, against 
524,c; rye 651,¢, against 623,c; flaxseed, 
$2.3014, against $2.23. 


NOTES 


E. H. Franke, manager Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has recently 
returned from a trip to the American 
side of the border. 

O. H. Jules, president and manager 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., at Outlook, is spending a vacation 
with his family in Minneapolis. 

The United Grain Growers’ elevator 
at Elnora, Alta., was struck by lightning 
during a severe electrical storm, July 3. 
Elevator and office were burned in the 
resultant fire, but the grain was saved 

At the closing session of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, held in Winnipeg 
recently, this organization went on rec- 
ord as being strongly in favor of the 
establishment of a voluntary wheat pool- 
ing system. 

Friends of Andrew Kelly, president 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lid. 
Winnipeg, regret to learn that his in- 
disposition continues. He made a p:'- 
tial recovery and was able to be abo:'t, 
but is again confined to his home. 

According to an announcement by tic 
Hon. J. A. Robb, minister of trade ai! 
commerce, the royal commission invest! 
gating the grain trade will hold a se- 
sion in Vancouver, after the commission + 
inquiries have been completed in tl: 
prairie provinces. 

The price of wheat in Canada is now 
down to the basis of last February, but 
there are signs of a revival in demand fo: 
export. Compared with years gone by. 
today’s price for cash wheat at Winnipe: 
is almost exactly that of the average for 
the crop year 1908, and only 3c lower 
than the average for the crop of 1915. 


The Canadian National Railways are 
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elaborate preparations for han- 
rain during the rush season that 
will follow this year’s harvest in western 
Canada. New terminal facilities at Port 
Arthur and new equipment everywhere 
are being provided. By the time the 
crop is ready to move this system will 
have in the West the greatest assemblage 
of rolling stock ever provided for such 
a purpose anywhere. 

The Farmers’ Union of Canada, in 
convention at Saskatoon, Sask., during 
the first week of July, signified to the 
United Farmers of Alberta its approval 
of a voluntary contract pool for the mar- 
keting of grain, and its willingness to 
co-operate in the formation of such a 
pool. H. Greenfield, premier of Alberta, 
recently stated that there was small pos- 
sibility of the formation of a voluntary 
wheat pool in Alberta in connection with 
this year’s crop. 

David Stewart, late manager of the 
Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., passed through Winnipeg re- 
cently with his wife and daughter on the 
way io Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. Stewart's 
home is in Glasgow, and he purposes 
spending a vacation visiting his father 
and other relatives there. In the mean- 
time the Interprovincial mills are closed 
down and will remain so until new plans 


making 
dling 
A 


and policies have been decided. Mr. 
Stewart’s personal intentions for tne fu- 
ture are unsettled. 

The Canadian trade commissioner in 
Malaya says there is a market in that 
country for Canadian flour. The consum- 
ers are mostly Chinese, and their prin- 
cipal present item of food is rice. How- 
ever, they are learning to use bread and 
the demand will increase. The prefer- 
ence is for a very white loaf. Australia 
has the market now, and will always be 
a factor. Mills in a position to ship from 
Vancouver should be able to get a share 


of this trade. A recent quotation for 
Australian flour named $13@13.80 bbl, in 


19-l} cotton bags. Regular shipment and 
fixed dates of delivery would be a neces- 
‘sary factor in any contracts. 
G. Rock. 
VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour 
business in British Columbia continues 
decidedly slow. Jobbers and retailers are 
only taking sufficient for their immediate 
requirements. Bakers have been showing 
a little interest, but for the most part 
they have sufficient on order to take care 
of their needs until new crop prices be- 
come effective. 

Export flour business is stagnant. 
There is a fair inquiry from the Orient, 
but the price of Canadian wheat is too 
high in comparison with American wheat 
for Canadian mills to secure, except at 
a loss, any portion of the small volume 
of export flour business now being done 
with that market. 


WHEAT 
No. 1 northern wheat, in store, Van- 
couver, and for July shipment to Van- 
couver, is offered at July price. There 
is a light demand for small lots to round 
out old contracts, and buyers’ ideas on 
these are le bu under Winnipeg July. 
There is no demand for No. 2 and No. 3 
northern. Some stocks of the latter now 
in store at Vancouver are being disposed 
of for domestic purposes. Shipments of 
wheat during June to the Orient were 
249,750 bus, and to the United Kingdom 
608,139, Total wheat exports from Van- 
couver for current grain year up until 
June 30 were 18,137,725 bus. Bookings 
for the United Kingdom for July ship- 
ment are 699,900 bus, and for the Orient, 
July-August shipment, 180,690. 


OATS 


The oats market has been much weaker. 
Forty-pound No. $3 Canadian western or 
extra No. 1 feed oats are offered at 
$31.50 ton, delivered, Vancouver, and 
buyers are hard to find even at this low 
figure. The trade is well stocked and is 
only buying for immediate requirements, 

guring that cheaper oats will be avail- 
able later, 


MILLFEED 


While there has been no change in 
Prices the feed situation has eased up, 
and bran is easily secured at $29 ton, 
and shorts at $81, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 
Mills are accepting a limited number of 
orders for straight cars of feeds, but de- 
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mand is not nearly as brisk as during the 
early es Feed flour is quoted at 
$3.40@3.50 bbl, with demand light. 


CEREALS 

There has been no change in the list 
prices of rolled oats and oatmeal. Mill- 
ers state that business during the sum- 
mer months has never been better than it 
is this year. There is a steady demand 
for all classes of cereals. 

NOTES 

Shipments of flour from Vancouver 
during June: to the Orient, 32,903 bbls; 
to the United Kingdom and Continent, 
16,304. 

J. E. Hall, president and general man- 
ager Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltd., is rie his holiday at Oaks 
Point, B. C. 

T. W. B. London, Vancouver manager 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., has returned to 
Vancouver from a two weeks’ visit to 
Calgary and Banff, Alta. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Canadian Exports in May 


Canadian flour, millfeed and oatmeal ex- 
ports for month of May: 


FLOUR, BBLS 
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OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 
British Empire— 
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An increasing shortage of labor in 
Cochin-China has caused the government 
and the large planters to turn their at- 
tention to modern farm machinery. 
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1. These rules and regulations are 
made and prescribed with respect to 
contract markets under the grain fu- 
tures act of Sept. 21, 1922. These rules 
and regulations shall apply and be en- 
forced only in accordance with and sub- 
ject to the provisions of said act, and 
shall not prevent the legitimate applica- 
tion or enforcement of any valid bylaw, 
rule, regulation, or requirement of any 
contract market which is not inconsistent 
or in conflict with the act and these rules 
and regulations. 

2. Each contract market shall make, 
or cause to be made by its clearing mem- 
bers, reports to the grain futures ad- 
ministration showing the facts specified 
in this regulation upon forms prescribed 
for the purpose by the grain futures ad- 
ministration. If such contract market 
has a clearing house organization which 
obtains and keeps reliable reports and 
records, reports may be accepted from 
such clearing house organization, and 
the members of such organization may 
be relieved frcm making individual re- 
ports, to the extent that the clearing 
house organization by authorization of 
such contract market supplies the facts 
called for by these regulations. 

Except when otherwise specified in 
writing by the grain futures administra- 
tion upon good cause shown, the reports 
shall be made as soon as possible after 
the close of the market on each business 
day, and not later than 30 minutes be- 
fore the official opening of the trading 
session on the next following business 
day. Each such report shall be prepared 
carefully, but in case any errors or 
omissions are discovered a memorandum 
thereof shall be furnished as soon as 
possible or with the next succeeding re- 
port. Each contract market shall de- 
liver such reports or cause them to be 
delivered to the grain futures admin- 
istration in the city where such contract 
market is located. If there be no office 
of the administration in such city, the 
contract market shall mail such reports 
or cause them to be mailed in accordance 
with the instructions of the officer in 
charge of the grain futures administra- 
tion. 

There shall be a report by or for each 
clearing member, which shall include all 
contracts of sale of grain for future de- 
livery, made on or subject to the rules 
of such contract market, to which he 
is a party either as seller or buyer. Such 
report shall show separately for each 
kind of grain and each delivery month 
the following facts: 

(a) the net position at the beginning of the 
period covered by the report; 

(b) the quantity of grain purchased and 
the quantity of grain sold on such contracts 
during the period covered by the report; 

(c) the quantity of grain delivered and the 
quantity of grain received on such contracts 
during the period covered by the report; 

(d) the net position at the end of the period 
covered by the report; 

(e) the aggregate of all “long” and the 
aggregate of all “short” accounts carried at 
the end of the period covered by the report 
by the clearing member for whom the report 
is made; and 

(f) the net position, at the end of the 
period covered by the report, of each sepa- 
rate account carried by such clearing mem- 
ber, when such net position equals or ex- 
ceeds such amount as shall be specified in a 
written notice from time to time by the 
grain futures administration to such contract 
market, 

For the purposes of item (f), a dis- 
tinguishing designation shall be used in- 
stead of the name of any person, but 
the name and address of such person 
shall be given upon request to a repre- 
sentative of the grain futures adminis- 
tration authorized for the purpose by 
the officer in charge thereof. Such desig- 
nation shall always be used for the same 
person and not for any other person, 
and may be changed only by or with 
the approval of such representative. 

3. Each member of a contract mar- 
ket shall, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of subdivision (b) of section 
4 and subdivision (b) of section 5 of 
the act, keep the records required there- 
by with respect to transactions for fu- 
ture delivery and cash transactions, in 
chronological order in such manner as 
to be readily accessible. He shall ex- 
hibit the same for inspection, or shall 
furnish true information or reports as 





to the contents or the meaning thereof, 
when and as requested by a representa- 
tive of the United States Department 
of Agriculture authorized for the pur- 
pose by the officer in charge of the grain 
futures administration. Each member 
shall, when and as requested by such 
representative of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, make reports showing the 
identification, the kind, the grade, and 
the price of “gon bought or sold by such 
member in the cash grain market. The 
records as to transactions for future de- 
livery shall be so kept as to show whether 
or not the persons for whom such trans- 
actions are executed by each member 
are engaged in the cash grain business. 

4, No representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall, without the 
consent of the member, divulge or make 
known in any manner, except in so far 
as such representative may be required 
in order to perform his official duties or 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, any 
facts or information regarding the busi- 
ness of a member of a contract market 
which may come to the knowledge of 
such representative through any inspec- 
tion or examination of the reports or 
records of, or through any information 
given by, such member pursuant to the 
act and these rules and regulations. 

5. Each contract market shall as soon 
as possible from time to time furnish 
to the office of the grain futures ad- 
ministration to which other reports are 
made reports showing all changes pro- 
posed and/or approved in membership 
or bylaws, rules, or regulations, and any 
official orders or announcements of the 
board of trade, not previously reported. 

6. Each member of a contract mar- 
ket shall furnish, or cause to be fur- 
nished or exhibited, to the governing 
board of such contract market when re- 
quested by it, and to the officer in charge 
of the grain futures administration or 
his representative when requested by 
him, a true copy of any report, circular, 
letter or telegram published or given 
general circulation by such member con- 
cerning crop or market information or 
conditions that affect or tend to affect 
the price of commodities, and the true 
source or authority of such member for 
the information therein contained. 

7. Every member of a contract mar- 
ket shall promptly report to the govern- 
ing board of such contract market and 
to the officer in charge of the grain fu- 
tures administration, or his representa- 
tive, all information in the possession of 
such member relating to any attempted 
manipulation of prices or corner of any 
grain by any dealer or operator upon 
such board. 

8. For the purpose of these rules 
and regulations, unless the context oth- 
erwise require, 

(a) words in the singular form import the 
Plural, and vice versa, as the case may de- 
mand; 

(b) “person” includes individuals, associa- 
tions, partnerships, corporations, and trusts; 

(c) the act, omission, or failure of any 
official, agent, or other person acting for any 
individual, association, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or trust, within the scope of his em- 
ployment or office, shall be deemed the act, 
omission, or failure of such individual, as- 
sociation, partnership, corporation, or trust 
as well as of such official, agent, or other 
person; 

(d) “grain’’ means wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, flaxseed, and sorghum; 

- (e) “future delivery’’ does not include any 
sale of cash grain for deferred shipment or 
delivery; 

(f) “board of trade’’ means any exchange 
or association, whether incorporated or un- 
incorporated, of persons who shall be en- 
gaged in the business of buying or selling 
grain or receiving the same for sale on con- 
signment; 

(g) “contract market” means a board of 
trade designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as a contract market under the 
grain. futures act; 

(h) “contract of sale” includes sales, agree- 
ments of sale, and agreements to sell; 

(i) “delivery month’”’ means the month of 
delivery specified in a contract of sale of 
grain for future delivery; 

(j) “clearing member’ means a member 
of a contract market whose name appears as 
seller or as buyer of a contract of sale of 
grain for future delivery made on or sub- 
ject to the rules of such contract market, re- 
gardless of whether such contract be actually 
cleared or not; and 

(k) “grain futures administration” means 
the officer or officers designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out the pro- 
visions of the grain futures act. 
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Excepting the fact that buyers are 
showing some signs of interest in new 
crop flour, though not to the extent of 
making any large purchases, little new 
can be written of the current week in 
milling circles that has not been written 
during the past few months. Actual 
buying is quiet and only in small quan- 
tities, with price playing much too im- 
portant a part in the majority of what 
sales have been effected. 

Present indications are that mills in 
practically all sections of Missouri will 
have at their disposal an abundance of 
extremely high quality wheat, and the 
crop in southern Illinois is all that could 
be desired, both in respect to yield and 
quality. With this advantage, together 
with generally sound conditions prevail- 
ing in the South, the outlook for the 
mills of this territory during the coming 
year is most encouraging. 

No change has occurred in the ex- 
port trade. It is very quiet, with hardly 
any sales being reported to the United 
Kingdom or the Continent. Some flour 
is moving into Latin American coun- 
tries, but generally it is in small quan- 
tities. Financial conditions in those 
countries, however, seem to be favorable, 
and it is seldom that any material losses 
are reported by exporters shipping to 
reputable buyers there. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $5.90@6.25, 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; standard patent $5.60@5.85, first 
clear $4.80@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.40@5.75, straight $4.75@5, first 
clear $4.20@4.40; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@5.75, straight $4.75@5, first 
clear $4,.25@4.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
0 a See eee eo 30,300 60 
Previous week .........-+. 30,800 60 
TORE GBS occccsccccvccocce BO,608 48 
Two years ago ..........+. 38,100 66 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
SOG DoT wcccccccesctecvess 31,200 40 
Previous week ..........¢:; 25,900 33 
MORE GOO cbc cvcccsesecesens 19,900 26 
PWS FEATS OHO occcccccsese 26,000 34 


MILLFEED 


Demand and supply remained prac- 
tically unchanged in the local market 
during the week ending July 7, although 
the prospect of heavier operation on the 
part of the mills with the coming of 
new wheat caused an easier tone. Hard 
wheat bran is quoted at $21@21.50 ton; 
soft wheat bran, $21.50@22; gray shorts, 
$29.50@30. 

WHEAT 


Receipts include several cars of new 
soft from Illinois points and several 
cars of new hard from Kansas and 
Oklahoma. There is only a limited de- 
mand for new wheat at prevailing pre- 
miums and a light y aati for old wheat 
suitable for milling purposes. Old No. 2 
hard and No. 2 yellow hard are in light 
demand. slevator buyers took the off 
grades. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business was rather quiet in the corn 
market, and fluctuations in prices were 
confined to narrow limits. The pit was 
deserted at frequent intervals, and even 
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bids and offers were scarce. Oat prices 
fluctuated within a fairly large range, 
with July erratic. Most of the offerings 
to arrive were above the present. market. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


St. Louis mills quote rye products, 
in 98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4@4.10, standard patent $3.90 
@4, medium $3.80@3.90, straight $3.75 
@3.85, pure dark $3.60@3.70, rye meal 
$3.60@3.70. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 
lbs, as follows by St. Louis mills: corn 
meal, $2.05@2.15; cream meal, $2.10@ 
2.20; grits and hominy, $2.20@2.30. 


PROMINENT GRAIN MAN DEAD 


James Knox Polk, of the Harsh & 
Polk Grain Co., a well-known member 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
died July 6 at St. Luke’s Hospital, of ap- 
pendicitis. Mr. Polk, who was 50 years 
of age, was a descendant of the former 
president of the United States of the 
same name. 

The Merchants’ Exchange suspended 
trading for one minute when notified of 
the death of Mr. Polk, and the members 
stood silent in respect to his memory. 
The funeral was held on July 7 in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr. Polk was born in Memphis, and 
came to St. Louis from Nashville 12 
years ago. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Ella C. Polk, and his mother, Mrs. 
E. K. Harsh. A half brother, Alex C. 
Harsh, also a member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, died last February. 


NOTES 


A new automatic truck dump is being 
installed by the Highland (Ill.) Milling 
Co. 

Martin Huber, of the Highland (IIl.) 
Milling Co., is in the East on an extend- 
ed business trip. 

C. F. Sparks, vice president Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., and his wife are 
at Hyannisport, Mass., where they have 
a summer ‘home. 

W. B. Pickerill, Kansas City, repre- 
senting the Winfield (Kansas) Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., was a recent call- 
er at this office. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. 
Louis, spent several days in Chicago in 
the week ending July 7. 

George M. Leininger, manager of the 
general freight department of the W. L. 
Richeson Co., Inc., New Orleans, was in 
St. Louis on business recently. 

Fire, believed to have resulted from 
spontaneous combustion, caused dam- 
age estimated at $40,000 to the Cereal 
Meal Corporation and $15,000 to the 
Union Biscuit Co., St. Louis, on July 6. 
The total loss, including adjacent build- 
ings, is placed at $90,000. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
7,626 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during June. The report showed 
57,130 bbls flour on hand July 1, com- 
pared with 96,400 on June 1 and 45,600 
on July 1, 1922. 

Importations cleared through the port 
of St. Louis for the month of June were 
the largest for any single month in 
many years, according to a statement by 
Louis M. Hall, collector of customs for 
this district. The increase in business 
handled through the St. Louis port was 
attributed by Mr. Hall to the fact that 
merchants are coming to the realization 
that better and faster service can be 
rendered when imported goods are han- 


dled directly through the St. Louis port. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered railroads to maintain exist- 








ing rates from Chicago, Joliet and Lock- 
port, Ill., to Texas points on grain, grain 
products and feed originating north of 
the Illinois points, but consigned through 
them to Texas. A revision of these 
rates was recently attempted by the car- 
riers to bring about what they con- 
sidered would be a more reasonable re- 
lationship between the rates from Chica- 

to Texas and those from St. Louis and 
Kansas City to the same points. 


The franchise and all physical prop- 
erty, including the bakery and 49 gro- 
cery stores of the Piggly Wiggly Stores, 
Inc., located in St. Louis have been sold 
to a syndicate of local financiers for ap- 
proximately $600,000. The stores will 
probably retain their name, but an oper- 
ating company will be organized in the 
near future under another name. The 
St. Louis unit was organized by George 
B. Wearen, present manager of the 
stores, in 1919, with 12 stores. He sold 
the franchise to Clarence Saunders, 
Memphis, president of the Piggly 
Wiggly Stores, Inc., a year later, but 
remained as manager. Mr. Wearen will 
probably be made president of the new 
company. 


GROOMING THE FARM VOTE 


President’s Excursion Regarded as Prelude 
to Vigorous Political Campaign— 
Anxiety Over Election 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Hard- 
ing’s tour of the West is regarded here 
as the prelude to one of the most vig- 
orous political campaigns ever staged in 
national politics. Leaders of the Repub- 
lican party are frankly worried about 
1924, and will le ve no stone unturned 
between now and the next national elec- 
tion to impress the electorate with rec- 
ords of accomplishment and promises of 
future achievement. On the other hand, 
Democratic leaders appear optimistic re- 
garding the chances of their man in 
1924, their chief concern lying in who 
he is going to be, for that will be a 
large factor in deciding the contest. 

While, of course, it is too early to set 
forth with any definiteness the political 
markers for the next presidential cam- 
paign, some factors seem well enough 
developed to warrant mention. In all 
the preliminaries the Republican party 
seems disposed to ignore the East and 
wage its campaign with the farmers of 
the West. The East can wait until the 
closing days of the campaign. 

This political trend is based on two 
premises. In the first place, the farmers 
of the West have a preponderant, though 
politically untutored, majority in the next 
Congress. If this farm strength runs 
amuck, the chances of Republican suc- 
cess in 1924 are regarded as very slen- 
der, At the same time, notwithstanding 
the many “efforts to please” made by 
the Harding administration, the farm- 
ers of the West are not yet in an agree- 
able frame of mind, so the President 
is endeavoring to pave the way for some 
measure of regularity on the part of the 
booted and spurred gentiemen from the 
West who will take seats in the next 
Congress. 

Regarding the East and the apparent 
intention of Republican leaders to let 
political considerations here await the 
“red fire and oratory” stage of the cam- 
paign, it is pointed out that business 
is good and unemployment reduced to 
a minimum. The East may growl, but 
the East will at least hold its political 
decision in abeyance so long as this con- 
dition is sustained, and the administra- 
tion is making every effort to hold on 
to prosperity. 

One factor in the East which, if it 
could be broadcast in the West, would 
do much to gain support for the admin- 
istration, appears in the pronounced un- 
popularity of the Harding administration 
with the great financial centers of the 
country and in quarters which have been 
traditionally Republican. Here it is felt 
that the Harding administration has 
compromised unnecessarily with the 
farmers and the more liberal elements 
in the Republican party. Notwithstand- 
ing that the Democratic party has al- 
ways on paper opposed the so-called 
money powers, during the Wilson ad- 
ministration this element enjoyed facili- 
ties. of information and consultation 
which have been lacking since Mr. Hard- 
ing assumed the reins, notwithstanding 
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a widespread impression to the contrary 
and the undoubted association of many 
of the administration bigwigs with biz 
business. . 

The disadvantage of this does not lie 
in the number of votes which will be 
directly alienated, but rather in the 
threatened unwillingness of some of the 
customary large campaign contributors 
to produce the necessary cash to finance 
the Republican campaign of 1924. And 
politics, as it seems necessary to operate 
it these days, requires large sums of 
money to wage successful campaigns, 
By this is not meant that votes must be 
bought. Rather it is a matter of the 
magnitude and costliness of the neces- 
sary political propaganda,—for the day 
of the voluntary political worker hws 
largely passed, and parties and candi- 
dates must build themselves to places 
of vantage in the public eye through 
the use of mercenaries supplemented 
here and there by a man or woman who 
has not acquired the political “gi? me's.” 

Summarizing briefly, it may be siid 
at this stage that Republicans base their 
hopes of success in 1924 on winning the 


farmers to an agreeable frame of tind 
without walking too heavily on the Hust. 
Secondarily, they count on maintaining 


the present satisfactory business «jd 
employment conditions. Negatively, licy 
depend to no mean degree on the many 
evidences of differences in the Democ | ic 
party and the apparent difficulty wich 
will attend the selection of that par!y's 
candidate to face President Hardin... 

The Democratic party is optimistic 
largely because most of the more reent 
political symptoms as developed in state 
and municipal elections have indic:ted 
a trend away from the Republican ‘old. 
Beyond that, the Democrats are not 
moving at this time. They have no clear- 
cut issue, and they have an army of 
candidates. Of course they will endeavor 
to kick holes in the Republican tariff, 
but that has ceased to be a winning card 
save in times of depression and when 
it can be shown at least plausibly that 
the tariff has given a substantial boost 
to living costs. 

It is going to be a lively and close 
contest in which the world court, prohi- 
bition, the tariff, the railroads, and the 
welfare of the farmer will figure promi- 
nently. More than that cannot be said 
with weight of evidence at this time. 


JoHN Marrinay. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending June 30 
and 23, and for Jan. 1-June 30, 1923, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 











June June Jan. 1- 

Flour, bbls— 24-30 17-23 June 30 

United Kingdom .. 28 11 707 

Other Europe ..... 41 70 2,296 

Other countries.... 72 68 3,711 

DORR cccccvvccccs 141 149 6,714 
Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 863 765 11,313 

MCT eee 52 53 11,928 

Other Europe ..... 255 1,935 19,649 

Other countries.... 1,448 196 39 

py See 2,618 2,949 = 50,929 
Corn, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 104 44 9,350 

Other Europe ..... - 90 16,936 

SN 9e6800% 40 ¢ 32 11 1,924 

Other countries.... 39 37 09 

TWOtals .cccvececsce 175 182 9 
Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 145 77 

Other countries.... 44 302 730 

ee 189 379 7 
Oats, bus— 

) 3. . eRe 64 195 

Other countries.... 12 11 is 

WORMED Ses catecveces 76 206 3 
Rye, bus— 

Germany ......++. 179 70 

Other Europe ..... 431 73600 2 

Other countries.... oe wee ‘ 

TOtAls 2c csccccces 610 806 19, i6o 
Canadian in transit through United States: 

Flour, bbls 1 “ae 1,156 

Wheat, bus ...... 624 675 51,460 

Barley, bus .. 76 

Oats, bus ... oes ses dey : 

Rye, bus ........6. eee 16 2 








United Kingd Imports 
Imports of flour into the United Kingdom 
from Aug. 1 to June 2, 1922-23 and 1921-2-, 
compared with the imports for the corr 
sponding periods of 1913-14 and 1912-13: 


Sacks Bbls 
(280 lbs) (196 Ibs) 
Pe a AR a 4,234,000 6,049,000 
WMRLBS. cocieccvcccseve 5,431,000 7, 759,00 , 
(| epbep epiarse ee, Ste, 3,960,000 5,657,009 
SMES 502. Cuescsd dee 3,937,000 5,624,000 
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WHEN AMERICAN RELIEF SHIPS CAME 





Some of the Details of the Great Undertaking Carried Out for the Feed- 
ing of Russia by Shipments of Grain Through the Port of Odessa 


Interesting details concerning the man- 
ner in which the great famine work of 
the American Relief Administration was 
carried out are related in a report by 
Joseph N. Brown, an A. R. A. official 
who was in charge of port operations 
in Odessa while the American relief 
ships were being unloaded there re- 
paratory to sending their cargoes in land 
to the most seriously afflicted districts. 
From this report the following para- 
graphs are taken: : 

The first steamer to arrive was the 
Deepwater, one of the largest built by 
the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation during the 
war. She carried a cargo of 10,234 tons 
of bulk corn and some 132,000 feet of 
lumber to be used in making repairs to 
the railway cars. According to this ves- 
sel’s charter party she was given 20 days 
in which to discharge her cargo. If it 
was not discharged within this time the 
A. R. A., according to the terms of the 
contract, had to pay demurrage or a 
penalty of 15¢ per net registered ton, 
or approximately $500 for every day 
over the 20 that the ship was delayed. 


Some doubts existed as to whether she 
could be discharged in time, since the 
equipment of the port was wholly and 


solely designed for the loading of grain 
into ships and not for discharging it; 
and further, this was the first time that 


grain had ever been imported into Odes- 
sa, in former times one of the greatest 
grain ports of the world. After the 


first days of discharging, however, all 
doubts as to whether the Deepwater 
would be discharged in time were quick- 
ly dispelled. The stevedores went to 
work with a vim and spirit that was 
surprising, when one took into consid- 
eration their famished condition, Car 
after car was loaded and finally a train 
of 50 was made up and dispatched to 
the famine stricken areas of the Volga. 

Some of the grain was sacked in the 
holds of the vessel, loaded into slings 
and discharged onto the wharf, where it 
was weighed on scales alongside of the 
ship and then loaded into the cars. From 
other holds the grain was placed in large 
wooden buckets, hoisted to the top of 
the hatch and dumped into a chute which 
led to the wharf. There it was sacked, 
weighed and packed into cars. As soon 
as a car was loaded, it was sealed with 
an American Relief Administration seal 
bearing the letters A. R. A. (the sacred 
letters throughout all Russia) and a 
Soviet seal. In addition a large A. R. A. 
poster depicting an American ship car- 
rying food to the famine stricken of 
Russia, or Columbia feeding starving 
children of Russia, was pasted on the 
side of the car. 

These posters served a twofold pur- 
pose. First, they let the people of the 
different places en route know that A. 
R. A. food given by the people of the 
United States had come to their relief; 
secondly, that the cars that bore these 
posters contained relief supplies and, as 
such, were to be given forwarding pref- 
erence over all other traffic on the rail- 
ways. If there were not enough cars 
on hand for the loading of the corn dis- 
charged from the steamer, it was loaded 
into warehouses until such time as cars 
arrived. By an arrangement made by 
Colonel Haskell with the railway authori- 
ties in Moscow the port of Odessa was 
allotted 100 cars a day. This arrange- 
ment worked out very nicely, and pre- 
vented any tie-up in the operations 
through a car shortage. 

With the coming of the first A. R. A. 
ship to the port of Odessa it was won- 
derful to see the marked change in the 
People. At first they thought the A. 
R. A. was only a small relief organiza- 
tion, and could not see how it was ever 
going to feed enough people to make 
any difference in the situation. How- 
ever, as the crowds stood on the heights 
overlooking Odessa and saw big Ameri- 
can ships one after the other come into 
a and discharge trainload after train- 
oad of grain and foodstuffs, their de- 
Spondency gave way to enthusiasm. They 
flocked to the port to watch the dis- 
charging. Others went to the railway 
yards to watch the trains being made up 





and departing and, incidentally, to 
= up the stray kernels of corn that 
ropped from the cars. 

One of the earliest difficulties encoun- 
tered in port operations was the lack 
of English speaking personnel, and the 
utter impossibility of finding any one 
who could keep records or get out paper 
work in any other language than Rus- 
sian. Any one who is familiar with 
shipping is fully cognizant of the intrica- 
cies of the business and the exactness 
with which records must be kept. There 
are matters of claims and insurance that 
are of much importance, and demand 
great care and strict attention at all 
times. 

In other countries with large ports 
there are always persons to be had who 
have had long training in shipping and 
are, consequently, acquainted with ship- 
ping detail, so that it is a comparatively 
easy moatter to set up a shipping office. 
In Odessa this was not the case. One 
or two persons were found who had been 
connected with shipping firms before the 
war, but for the most part the person- 
nel engaged had to be carefully in- 
structed in their duties and closely 
watched at all times to prevent errors. 

The first and most important step was 
to secure an office manager who could, 
first of all, speak English; secondly, one 
who had some knowledge of shipping 
and, lastly, one who possessed some ex- 
ecutive ability. By a rare piece of good 
fortune a person with these qualifica- 
tions appeared shortly before the first 
steamer arrived. He had been 25 years 
in the shipping business in Odessa, and 
was well acquainted with the port and 
port routine. He immediately gathered 
together some friends of his who had 
been in the shipping business with him 
before the war, or in other shipping con- 
cerns. A member of an old Odessa ship- 
ping firm was appointed harbor master, 
and for the position of warehouse man- 
ager another old-time shipping man was 
found. These men were given a free 
hand in picking their staffs, and the re- 
sult was that a very decent organization 
was installed. 

Later on, as the work of ee opera- 
tions increased, it was found necessary 
to establish an A. R. A. railway office 
in the Odessa railway station. This of- 
fice looked after the dispatching of the 
trains, the supplying of railway cars to 
any points where our operations in the 
port demanded them, and saw that every 
train was in proper order and properly 
convoyed by red guards before leaving 
the station. There was also installed in 
this office a private telegraph line, with 
connections to all parts of the Ukraine 
and Russia. This enabled the A. R. A. 
to check up on each train right up to 
destination, and make certain that every 
shipment actually arrived at the point 
to which it was consigned. 

Strange as it may seem in a country 
where workmen run the government for 
the benefit of the working classes, we 
encountered considerable difficulty in dis- 
charging our ships on schedule, through 
strikes of the stevedores. In order to 
do the stevedores justice, it is first neces- 
sary to explain that part of the steve- 
doring bill for discharging A. R. A. 
steamers at the port of Odessa was borne 
by the Soviet authorities. Further, all 
handling and transportation charges 
after the cargo was landed on the docks 
had to be paid by them. 

Early in the summer the Soviet author- 
ities ran short of funds, and a number 
of vessels with full car had been 
discharged by the stevedores upon the 
promise of the Soviet representative with 
the A. R. A. that wages would be paid 
as soon as funds arrived from Moscow. 
As time went on and the stevedores 
were not paid, they began to grumble. 
At last they decided to force payment, 
and when the steamers Saugus and Irene 
came into port, the aovellants refused 
to lift a hand until they were paid in 
full. Strenuous efforts were made to 
get them oy back to work, but with- 
out any eff 

The plenipotentiary representative had 
wired his government at Moscow, re- 


peatedly requesting the immediate for- 


warding of funds. No replies were re- 
ceived,—it was only after the A. R. A. 
port officer had wired Colonel Haskell 
at Moscow that any action was obtained. 
A telegram was received stating that 
funds were being sent by special courier. 
When the stevedores were shown this, 
they went back to work and discharged 
the steamers. 

For the purpose of effecting easy com- 
munications between the A. R. A. in 
Odessa and the London office, a United 
States destroyer was stationed there at 
all times.. A relief was effected every 
10 days. While the Soviet authorities 
tolerated them because they were as- 
sisting the A. R. A. in its relief work, 
they did not take kindly to them, for 
too many reasons to mention here, and 
consequently every official, from the chief 
of the foreign affairs office down, was 
always —. to place some new restric- 
tions on the destroyers in order to give 
evidence of his authority. 

Upon the writer’s arrival in Odessa 
he found that the chief of foreign af- 
fairs office and other officials, when time 
hung heavy on their hands, used to bait 
the officers and crews by granting lib- 
erty on one day and revoking it on the 
next. If one destroyer violated an imag- 
inary regulation, the next destroyer 
would not be allowed to come in and 
dock until at least 36 or 48 hours had 
elapsed. 

An inquiry to find out what regula- 
tions were being violated revealed that 
they only existed in the minds of the 
officials and not on paper. New regula- 
tions were thought up for each succes- 
sive destroyer. In order to straighten 
matters out and make the regulations the 
same for all destroyers, a conference 
was arranged with the chief of foreign 
affairs, and the result was that an agree- 
ment was drawn up, which, while not 
entirely satisfactory from the destroyer 
point of view, removed considerable fric- 
tion that had previously existed. 

The United States destroyers were at 
all times of the greatest assistance in 
carrying on port operations in Odessa, 
and Admiral Bristol, his officers and men 
cannot be too highly commended for 
their efforts in behalf of the A. R. A. 

Up to Aug. 15, 1922, when this report 
was commenced, a large number of 
steamers still continued to arrive at the 
port of Odessa with relief supplies. For 
the most part these supplies were pure- 
ly for food remittance purposes, since 
the maximum in the feeding programme 
had already been reached, and there was 
no need for large supplies for child 
feeding and adult feeding commodities, 
as in the early days. A large part of 
the supplies arriving were warehoused 
in Odessa, to be held there until such 
time as they were needed, since the dis- 
tricts were well stocked, and a large 
part of the terrible famine conditions 
eliminated. The port operations, there- 
fore, continued on a large scale, but at 
a somewhat slower pace,—much to the 
relief of all concerned, since their hectic 
operations of the early days had left 
every one considerably overwrought. 

It is only fitting and proper that the 
writer should take advantage of the op- 
portunity presented here to express his 
deep appreciation and sincere thanks to 
the Russian personnel of the A. R. A. 
port operations, who labored day and 
night, rain or shine, under the most ad- 
verse conditions that human beings have 
ever known. 





LINTON MILLER WINS APPEAL 

Lonpon, Enc.—In The Northwestern 
Miller of May 9 appeared a report of a 
lawsuit concerning the water rights. of 
an English country miller. The action 
was between R. E. Long, of Linton, 
Cambridgeshire, and Arthur Gowlett, of 
the flour importing firm of Green & 
Gowlett, and proprietor of the Linton 
Milling & Corn Co. 

Mr. Long commenced proceedings 
against Mr. Gowlett in the chancery di- 
vision of the high court, claiming, as 
the owner of both banks of the Granta 
River, to restrain the defendant, the 
owner of the Linton water mill, from 
proceeding up the river through the 
plaintiff's lands for the purpose of cut- 
ting weeds and removing floating logs 
and other obstructions to the free flow 
of water through the plaintiff’s lands to 
the defendant’s mill, and also the right 
to prevent the defendant from going up 
the south bank of the stream within the 
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plaintiff’s land for the purposes referred 
to and of examining and repairing the 
bank. The case was heard by. Mr. Jus- 
tice Sargant, as already reported, and 
resulted in judgment for the plaintiff. 

From the judgment the defendant ap- 
pealed, The appeal came before the 
court, Lord Sterndale, master of the 
rolls, and L. J. J. Warrington & 
Younger. W. A. Greene, K. C., with 
Dighton Pollock, again appeared for the 
defendant, and Mr. Grant, K. C., and 
Mr. Wood, for the plaintiff. 

In opening the case for the defendant, 
Mr. Greene dealt with the title deeds, 
maintaining that the defendant was 
clearly entitled either by prescription 
or by the express terms of the deeds, to 
all the rights claimed by him in the 
action. He then read the whole of the 
notes of evidence with the exception of 
the defendant’s, and dealt with the cor- 
respondence, showing how the actual dis- 
putes between the parties had arisen. 
He was proceeding with the reading of 
Mr. Gowlett’s evidence when L. J. 
Younger interposed and elicited from 
counsel that in the autumn of 1920 Mr. 
Long had withdrawn his complaint and 
closed the controversy. Nothing had 
passed between the parties until about 
March, 1921, when the plaintiff laid two 
trees across the river from bank to bank 
in such manner as to obstruct the pass- 
age of the defendant’s boat. Before 
counsel had concluded the reading of 
the evidence Mr. Grant offered on be- 
half of his client to concede in perpetu- 
ity all the rights claimed by the defend- 
ant in the action on certain terms as 
to costs, the defendant undertaking to 
maintain the south bank. 

Considerable discussion ensued, in the 
course of which Lord Sterndale offered 
that the members of the court would 
see counsel in camera. This was accord- 
ingly done. The terms of settlement as 
to costs were not formally stated in 
court, 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Western Canada—Acreage 
Grain acreage of western Canada in 1923, 
as estimated by the Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, with percentage of increase 
or decrease as compared with 1922: 
-~Percentage of— 
Acres Increase Decrease 


Manitoba— 
MONE coesees 2,362,500 ee 9.9 
aa 1,964,500 7.6 6.08 
OT Pere 934,600 8.8 0% 
Seer 195,200 re 6.2 
Flaxseed ..... 58,500 20.7 ° 
Saskatchewan— 
WER woccce. 11,193,000 2.8 
CURED wecgeeecs 5,225,300 2.7 
MOTIOF .ccccce 478,100 1.5 one 
ME bese cacas 289,500 eee 11.9 
Flaxseed ..... 422,500 6.5 . 
Alberta— 
WMO occcvas 5,862,100 2.6 ° 
GD ccciceces 2,451,800 1.0 ws 
pO ee a 371,500 ae 5 
ATO ceveceves 225,700 2.1 
Flaxseed ..... 26,700 5.7 
Three provinces— 
MTS Seseues 19,417,600 1.0 ‘a 
Pere 9,641,600 3.2 ae 
Barley ...... 1,784,200 4.7 an 
Pe wisaa4000 710,400 “ss 7.4 
Flaxseed ..... 507,700 7.2 os 





Wheat Exports by Ports 
Exports of United States and Canadian 
wheat from United States ports in 1922 and 
1921, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Customs United States Canadian 
districts— 1922 1921 1922 1921 
New York.... 18,769 22,476 35,884 31,805 
Philadelphia. 18,707 15,444 27,701 15,485 
New Orl’ns.. 27,464 67,082 ..... ssee~ 
Baltimore ... 12,990 15,602 10,774 5,962 
Galveston ... 20,480 92,122 ..... ...6. 
Portland .... 384 281 15,109 9,428 
WOStOR .accce 444 183 7,482 2,337 
Others ...... G5,463 TE,BLT  .ccee coven 
Totals ..... 164,691 280,058 96,950 65,017 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 

Grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, as re- 
ported beginning with 1919 by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by cal- 

endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922... 33,621 46,352 9,884 71,552 61,097 


1921... 38,682 47,471 9,432 74,087 63,735 
1920... 26,862 37,238 9,648 59,654 32,941 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 32,734 
1918... 11,549 14,986 -++ 32,969 25,632 
1917... 10,972 18,765 21,509 22,869 
1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 
1915... 17,262 22,464 «++ 85,997 32,309 
1914... 23,541 47,500 ee 95,287 61,529 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


1938... ...0- 1,686 ..... 2,032 ..... 
1922 1,527 1,420 2,016 2,174 
1921 1,55 1,613 385 1,963 2,181 
1920 1,573 1,716 369 §=1,981 2,238 
1919 842 899 1,376 1,824 
1918 898 947 1,429 1,922 
1917 897 1,058 1,512 1,926 
1916 902 1,077 1,609 1,960 
1915 909 1,154 1,737 2,034 
1914 895 287 1.875 2,004 
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Business with the mills is extremely 
quiet, scarcely any new sales being made. 
It is the al of the old crop, and not 
quite the beginning of the new, and the 
usual inactivity accompanying that pe- 
riod prevails. While there is some varia- 
tion in the extent to which the mills are 
being operated, and some are closing 
down for repairs and fumigation, yet 
hardly any can show a better rate of 
running at this time than the equivalent 
of two or three full days a week. At To- 
ledo, the current week’s production was 
the smallest so far on the crop. 

Such buying as is taking place in do- 
mestic markets is merely to piece out 
supplies for the balance of the crop, and 
is for near-by shipment. There is little 
or no interest as yet in new crop flour, 
although the mills have begun to quote 
it, at about 25c under old. Considerable 
new crop hard wheat flour business has 
been booked by western mills, and a small 
amount by mills making this kind of 
flour in this territory. One Toledo mill, 
for example, has made a sale of 10,000 
bbls. 

Export bids on new soft wheat flour, 
around 34s, are too low and the price 
of new wheat is too high to make sales 
at this figure. There seems to be danger 
of making the same mistake that was 
made last year in starting this business 
at too low and unprofitable a_ level, 
prejudicial to all subsequent sales. 
However, importers are interested in new 
crop flour and the business may get un- 
der way shortly, provided they will raise 
their bids a trifle. 

The closing months of the crop have 
been very unsatisfactory for soft wheat 
millers, with markets demoralized and 
flour moving at distress prices. Any 
mills which have been able to show a 
profit for the past quarter are to be 
congratulated. Therefore, millers are 
looking forward to the start of the new 
crop with some satisfaction as closing 
the last chapter and turning a new page. 

Whether this new crop is to be a 
profitable one rests entirely with the 
millers, individually rather than collec- 
tively. To be sure, there is competition 
both on the buying and selling ends of 
the milling business, and prices are to 
an extent predetermined by influences 
beyond control, but if each and every 
miller will insist upon a fair profit for 
milling, the problem will be solved. In 
the aggregate not a single barrel of flour 
more than the consumptive requirements 
will be sold by cutting the price. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.061/ 
bu for No, 2 red wheat, five-day ship- 
ment, and $1.00%, for 20-day or July 
shipment, Toledo rate points, July 6. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 


was quoted at $5.50@5.80 bbl, local 
springs $6.40, and local hard winters 
$5.90, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft win- 


ter wheat bran was quoted at $27@30 
ton, mixed feed $30@32.50, and middlings 
$33.50@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
GAY BeT wcccccccsccccceves 9,900 20% 
Previous week ............ 16,500 34 
WOOP OHO ccccccccsvcsessece 4,300 9 
WWS VORTD BHO. oo vescceces 13,500 28 
Three years ago’.......-2. 14,000 29 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


SOF DoF 2c ccdever 19 131,850 34,584 26 
Previous week .. 19 119,760 46,377 39 
TOO? GOS <cccives 16 89,250 22,005 24% 
Two years ago... 22 144,000 38,027 26 


SOYCO MILLS CHANGE HANDS 


The Corporation Underwriters’ Syn- 
dicate has purchased the business, prop- 
erty, and assets of the Soyco Mills Co., 
Greenville, Ohio, the Heffner Mills, for- 
merly operated as the Circleville Milling 
Co., Circleville, Ohio, and the mill and 
elevators of the H. M. Crites & Co. 
Circleville. 

The property at Greenville is operated 
under the style of Soyco Mills, producing 
poultry, hog and dairy feeds, and is un- 
der the management of H. E. Guthrie, 
and the Crites mill and elevators and 
Heffner Mills, Circleville, are being op- 
erated under the style of Crites-Heffner 
Mills, producing corn and wheat prod- 
ucts, and manufacturing feeds and feed- 
ingstuffs.” The Crites-Heffner Mills are 
under the management of W. P. Sallady. 

The Corporation Underwriters’ Syndi- 
cate is under the management of C, C. 
Traux, formerly of Toledo, Chie. ‘but 
now at Old Orchard Farm, Centerville, 
Pa. 

NOTES 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, is in 
Colorado on a vacation. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
is planning to make a trip to Europe 
shortly, and will be gone until fall. 

W. C. Kreger, for the past two years 
connected with the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has resigned, 
effective July 1. 

The Ohio Bakers’ Association will hold 
its annual convention at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, July 24-25. O. S. Bashford, of the 
Bashford Baking Co., Marion,” Ohio, is 
president of the association. 

John L. Wiser, vice president Ray- 
mond P. Lipe Co., grain and hay, To- 
ledo, died July 6 at the age of 42 years, 
and leaves a wife and three daughters. 
He had been connected with this com- 
pany for 18 years. 

Floyd De’ Lashmutt, county agent, 
after an inspection tour of Ottawa 
County wheat fields, reports grain in 
good condition, with only 2.5 per cent 
hessian fly infestation. Only one field 
was found where chinch bug infestation 
was sufficient to bear close watching. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo in the week ending July 
7 were A. B, Hewson and H. W. Tib- 
bals, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, W. F. Steele, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., and John J. 
Morken, sales manager Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 

J. P. Schmidt, county farm agent, 
says that there is no better wheat in 
Ohio than in Seneca County. After an 
inspection, he found the grain practically 
free from hessian fly, rust and joint 
worm, all of which have been prevalent 
for several years. Farmers sowed their 
wheat just late enough to escape these 
pests, is the reason given. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Flour trade only 
routine, with buyers ordering in small 
quantities to cover near-by needs. Occa- 
sional sales of round lots are being 
made for shipment within 30 and 60 
days. The wheat market is too unset- 
tled to begin anticipating needs on a 
large scale. The aggregate volume of 
business, however, is larger than usual 
for this season of the year, due to the 
fact that stocks are low. 


Threshing of wheat is in full swing in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The movement 
to market has been light. Indications 
are there will be a fair yield. Mills 
have been paying $1.05@1.13 bu for 
wagon wheat in small lots. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.25. Mills are 
in position to buy wheat, supplies hav- 
ing been reduced during the closing 
weeks of the old season. 

Flour prices are not well established, 
readjustment to new wheat not having 
been made. Quotations are substantial- 
ly as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $6.75@7.10; standard or 
regular patent, $6@6.50; straight patent, 
$5.50@6; first clears, $4.50@4.75. 

Rehandlers report sales small. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
delivered at Nashville, $7@7.50; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $6@6.50. 

Quiet business features millfeed, with 
change in prices, which are as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25@27; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $32@34. 

Corn meal demand is light. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2 
@2.05. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





July 7 June 30 
Flour, bbls 20,000 20,000 
Wheat, bus - 23,000 28,000 
Cate, DUB wcccsccesccese 60,000 71,000 
COPrm, DUB .ccscccccseccs 184,000 222,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for week, 144 cars. 
JoHN Lerper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Flour business in 
the Indianapolis territory decreased fur- 
ther the week of July 1-7, but inquiries 
from domestic and foreign buyers con- 
cerning new wheat flour indicate active 
business when milling begins. Many mills 
in the state are running on considerably 
decreased schedules. 

There is some buying of old wheat 
flour, and millers are milling about in 
line with the volume of orders. It is 
said here that practically no millers 
will go into the new wheat season with 
old contracts undelivered. During the 
current week there were some shipments 
to foreign ports, chiefly European, but 
this business is not being pushed. There 
were some good inquiries from the East 
and from the South, but the West did 
little. Movement to foreign ports was 
of small volume. 

Local bakers, being fairly well stocked 
with old wheat flour, are not buying, 
and little will be done until fall, when 
the pastry season opens up. One large 
miller is quoting soft winter wheat pat- 
ents at $5.45@6.35 bbl, Kansas patents 
at $5.50@6, and spring wheat patents at 
$5.80@6.50. 

The feed situation continues encourag- 
ing in its reflection on the prospects for 
next season’s business, as the inclination 
to buy continues fair. Bran is quoted at 
$29@31 ton, mixed feeds at $29@31, and 
middlings at $32@34. Most of the buy- 
ing is local. 

With harvest well near the close, with 
severe rains that have interfered with 
threshing in the southern part of the 
state and with the low level at which 
wheat is quoted, it is predicted that 
little new wheat will be available for 
some time. One large grain dealer had 
expected to receive the first shipments 
of new crop wheat soon after July 4, 
but nothing has arrived yet. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Noblesville 
have said they will feed wheat to their 
live stock rather than sell it at present 
prices, which average 85c bu at most 
country stations. These farmers already 
are making preparations to feed their 
wheat instead of corn, since corn has 
advanced in price. 

The movement through the Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade was fairly strong for 
late in the season. Bids for car lots of 
grain at the call of the exchange, f.o.b., 
4114c to New York, July 7: wheat, No. 2 
red, $1.02@1.04 bu; No. 2 white 79@ 
80%,c, No. 3 white 78@80c, No. 2 yellow 
764,@77',c, No. 3 yellow 76@78c, Ne. 
2 mixed 751,@78c, No. 3 mixed 75@ 
i7¥,c; oats, No. 2 white 3714,@38c, No. 
3 white 37@371,c. 

Inspections of grain, July 7: wheat, 
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No. 1 dark northern spring 3 cars, sam- 
ple 1; corn, No. 2 waite 1 car, No. 4 
white 1, No. 2 yellow 2 2, No. 2 mixed 1; 
oats, No. 2 white 9 cars, No. 3 white | 
No, 4 white 8. , 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended July 7 

Flour Pct. of 

e output § activity 

EO thicben des e640 be ae 6% 4,544 20 

PUWCROEO WOON oc ceceecces 5,258 28 

We BI Co nkéedseseecc ves 7,535 33 

DWE FOOLS GOO ccccccccssce 4,024 18 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In t 

i. eres eee re re 17,000 : 

eee eee eT ee 237,000 ( 00 

CHRO ccc rvedsseesevecenes 190,000 3 0 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats tye 

July 7, 1923.... 22,900 326,000 39,000 00 

July 8, 1922.... 53,000 276,000 231,000 . 

July 9, 1921.... 69,540 341,000 215,500 00 

NOTES 


The Hoosier Grain Co., Indiana)» lis, 
has filed a preliminary certificate of (is- 
solution. 


J. Fred McCullough, for many years 
a travelling salesman for the Century 
Biscuit Co., died at his home in Indian- 
apolis, July 3, aged 33. He was a mem- 
ber of the Columbia and Marion c!11))s, 
Elks, Mystic Tie Lodge, F. & A. \M., 
Keystone Chapter, R. A. M., and Raper 
Commandery, and was also a Shrine: 


Curis O. AB. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—For the week ending 
July 7 there was a fair volume of busi- 
ness handled in the flour market of Piits- 
burgh. Demand has improved somewhat 
the past few days, and the trade is more 
hopeful that the new season will open 
with a brighter outlook. 

Orders placed in the local market ire 
confined to a car lot here and there to 
fill up a gap. Consumers are not only 
well supplied, but they can pick up ail 
the flour they need on spot and at con- 
cessions from mill prices for shipment 

As soon as prices reach a point where 
buyers can be assured that the risks of 
a further drop are small it is expected 
that there may be some buying ahead. 
The smaller bakers are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

New crop winter wheat is offered at 
$4.75 bbl, bulk. Rye flour is still quoted 
at low prices, with little or no demand. 
Clears are dull and listless. 

Flour quotations for the current 
week: spring wheat $5.85@6.75 bbl, and 
hard winter $5.25@6, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $4.50@5, bulk; clears, 
$5.25@5.65, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye 
flour was quoted at $4 and less, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was firmer, and 
prices stiffened somewhat. Demand was 
fair. Quotations: standard middlings, 


$31@32 ton; flour middlings, $3435; 
red dog, 937@38; spring wheat bran, 
$30@31; winter wheat bran, $32@33. 


NOTES 
Harry W. Powers, flour salesman, of 
Pittsburgh, is now associated with 
Charles Koch & Co. in the sales depirt- 
ment. 


Charles Koch & Co. were awarded the 
contract to furnish flour for the last six 
months of 1923 to the Allegheny County 
prison. 

O. V. Lerch, formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co, sales department, is now 
connected with the Pittsburgh offices of 
the Bay State Milling Co. 

George W. Fisher, of Fisher’s bakery, 
Huntingdon, Pa., accompanied by Mr:. 
Fisher, is making a tour of the Nort!i- 
west and the Pacific Coast. 

The annual outing and picnic of th: 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh will be held at Schuetz 
Park, near Millvale, on July 18. 

Pt C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 

Co. and also president of the Pen- 
sy vania Bakers’ Association, is spend- 
ing his vacation at Linwood Park, Ohio, 
with Mrs. Haller. 

The Penbrook Drayage & Supply Co. 
Penbrook, Pa. has been granted + 
Pennsylvania charter to engage in the 
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July 11, 1923 


buying and selling’ of hay, grain, feed, 
and poultry and stock food. | 

J. T. Lipford, manager of the Pitts- 
h offices of the International Mill- 
ing Co., represented his company at the 
Bedford Springs convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 

John G. Klein, for the past 33 years 
engaged in the selling of flour in the 
Pittsburgh district and for the last 20 
with Charles Koch & Co, has re- 
and will take a well-earned rest. 


C. C. Larus. 
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VIRGINIA 

Norro.K, VA.—Sales for new crop de- 
livery have been very light, and jobbers 
with stocks of old flour on hand have 
been obliged to reduce figures to a cost 
basis or less. Quotations for spot stock 
have been reduced to practically the 
same level as the new crop figures. Top 
winter patents are offered at $5.75@6, 
standard patents $5.25@5.50, with clears 
and low grades not in demand. Kansas 
patents range $6.15@6.75, and straights 
$5.75 and upward. Northwestern springs 


still held fairly firm, but no business 
reported except for advertised brands, 
quoted at $7.15@7.50. 

Millfeed, though scarce on the spot, 
is in no demand, and the trade is ex- 


tremely dull. Standard bran for prompt 
shipment is offered at $28.50, July, 
August and September shipment $27@ 
27.5; standard middlings, prompt $33.50, 
deferred $32.25; flour middlings, $37@ 
37.15; red dog, $40@41. 


NOTES 


i’, J. Bloempot, formerly of Bloem- 
pot & Gilliam, who recently bought an 
interest in the Model bakery, has retired 
from that business. 

Bakeries here are co-operating in the 


South's “Eat More Wheat” campaign by 
extensive advertising in newspapers and 
other periodicals calling attention to the 
superior food values in bread, and urg- 


ing that this food value be capitalized 
by consumers. 

Virginia and North Carolina millers 
are looking forward to satisfactory re- 
sults from the new crop, which is said 
to be in first class condition and to prom- 
ise unusually good returns. Norfolk 
men who have recently toured North 
Carolina to investigate conditions report 
business improving, and the outlook ex- 
ceedingly bright. 

Norfolk bakers are already making 
preparations for the 1924 convention of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
which held its 1923 meeting in Baltimore. 
L. I. Duncan, of Norfolk, manager of 
the Gardner bakeries here, is a member 


of the new executive committee, and 
will probably be in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 

The bakery industry in this section 
appears to have taken on a better out- 
look, as competition between chain 


stores and price cutting on bread have 
subsided. Purchase of all Piggly Wiggly 
stores in this territory by the D. Pender 
Grocery Co, operator of the D. P. 
Stores on the cash and carry basis, put 
an end to the price war on bread. 


Kelly & Borum, wholesale grocers, 
have inaugurated a cash and carry sys- 
tem, eliminating all their city salesmen, 
and delivering their local goods to con- 
Sumers’ trucks. This system was tried 
out in Portsmouth some time ago, and 
did not prove a success, but J. Lane 
Kelly, president of this company, be- 
lieves the time is now ripe for the in- 
auguration of this innovation. 

Canadian mills threatened with fuel 
troubles as a result of the strike in the 
Cape Breton coal mines will get their 
coal from Norfolk, according to an- 
nouncement made here. The Dominion 
Coal Co., of Sidney, N. S., has sent 12 
large colliers to Hampton Roads to get 
100,000 tons of coal, with the prospect 
of obtaining several other cargoes of 
this size. Coal is plentiful here, and the 
oe can be accommodated without 

ay. 

Bakeries in Norfolk which are dis- 
tributing their products in surrounding 
cities are being subjected to a tax, and 
Norfolk revenue officials have asked for 
& ruling on the subject by state tax 
authorities. In case it is found this tax 
is legal, this city will impose a similar 
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tax on bakeries the products of which 
are distributed in Norfolk. This action 
will be taken for the protection of local 
bakers. In some of the near-by cities, 
where bread wagons make their rounds, 
the tax imposed is as high as $100, and 
is nowhere below $50. 
JoserpH A. LEsLtE. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report only 
a fair business, with inquiries easing off, 
both foreign and domestic. Demand for 
flour has fallen below normal at this 
time of year, with lower grades the most 
popular. 

The demand for millfeed is mostly 
local, and prices are holding up well. 

Most of the wheat in southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois and western Kentucky 
is in shock, and awaiting the thresher. 
The Igleheart mill reports purchasing 
about 20,000 bus new wheat at stations 
at 97c bu. The price offered at the mill 
is $1. The wheat purchased is of good 
grade. 

County farm agents over the district 
report labor scarce, and some loss will 
result from this cause. Farmers have 
combined in neighborhoods for the 
threshing season. There are usually 10 
in each of these combinations, who go 
from farm to farm with the thresh- 
erman and his crew, thus overcoming 
the labor shortage in a great measure. 
They also save money through the com- 
bination, the farmers’ wives gathering 
with the men to prepare the daily meals. 
The idea is the outgrowth of a plan 
started by the farm bureau last year, 
and its success has been more marked 
this year. 

The threshing thus far indicates about 
half a yield, or 10 bus to the acre. The 
grain is good, however, and will bring 
the top price. There is a movement on 
foot among the farmers in this section 
to store wheat and await a better price 
than is now being offered. Millers in 
this section believe the price will go be- 
low $1 bu when the crop begins to move. 
They base their views on the conditions 
at primary markets. 

The corn crop is promising well. 
Farmers in lowlands who have been de- 
layed in planting by weather conditions 
have put in short term corn, and expect 
to raise a good crop. The upland corn 
is looking fine. 

Flour prices for the week, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sack, carload lots: best 
patent, $7@7.50; straights, $5.30@6.60; 
Kansas, $6.30; clears, in jutes, firsts 
$4.50, seconds $3.75. 

Millfeed, based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots, is quoted: bran, $25; 
mixed feed, $30; shorts, $32. 


NOTES 


J. L. Knauss has returned from a 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
Association at Nashville. 

J. Giltner Igleheart is making a tour 
of New England and Canada by auto- 
mobile with his family. Accompanying 
him is Charles B. Enlow and family. 
Mr. Enlow is vice president of the City 
National Bank. 

W. W. Ross. 


MOBILE 
Mosite, Ara.—Trade in flour has been 


only fair for the week ending July 7. 
Several of the larger mills have been 
closed down for repairs and cleaning, 
and have not been able to supply any very 
large orders out of their present stocks, 
which are low, waiting for the new wheat 
crop. Most local mills expect to com- 
mence grinding the new crop around 
July 15, and prospective customers are 
now being interviewed, although the 
salesmen are unable to give definite in- 
formation regarding new prices. It is 
expected, however, that on a car lot basis 
the prices will be somewhat lower than 
those now being quoted. 

Prices are lower than those quoted sev- 
eral weeks ago, a decline of 50c bbl be- 
ing in effect. The following are prices, 
in car lots, jutes, from mills, f.o.b., Mo- 
bile: hard winter short patent, $6.25@ 
6.75 bbl; spring wheat, short patent $6.90 
@740, straight $6.25@6.50, first clear 
$6.75, second clear $6; soft winter, best 
patent $7@7.25, — $6@6.50, low 
grade $5. Self-rising flour, 25c bbl over 
the above prices; bakers hard winter 
flour, $6. 


Trade in millfeed has been rather slow, 
but is holding up well to the usual mid- 
summer average. Prices are unchanged, 
as follows: bran, $30@31 ton; gray 
shorts, $36@37. 

Flour exports for the week ending 
July 7 were exceptionally large, all pre- 
vious custom house records for this com- 
modity being broken, Mobile’s growing 
importance as a port of export for flour 
and grain is attracting shippers, particu- 
larly those with orders from the West 
Indies and Central America, and .the 
total for this year’s business will be far 
in excess of that of any previous year. 

At present there are three steamship 
lines with regular direct sailings to West 
Indian and Windward Island ports, and 
announcement of a fourth, direct to 
Porto Rico, is expected within a few 
days. A total of 21,460 bbls flour moved 
through the port of Mobile during the 
week ending July 7, and 2,700 bus wheat 
and 1,538 bus corn to Havana and Ma- 
tanzas. 

Flour shipments in detail were as fol- 
lows: to Nuevitas, 525 bbls; Puerto Tar- 
afa, 300; Puerto Padre, 1,275; Gibara, 
900; Antilles, 450; Havana, 300; Matan- 
zas, 2,800; Sagua la Grande, 50; Cien- 
fuegos, 900; Manati, 200; Curagao, 25; 
La Guiara, 50; Port de France, 1,825; 
Santo Domingo, 500; San Pedro, 50; 
Kingston, 825; Aux Cayes, 1,750; Port 
de Prince, 5,200; Pointe-a-Pitre, 2,295. 

J. O. Forsyru. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—Flour trade continues 
in narrow channels, with a moderate 
business being done for immediate needs 
and fill-in orders. The jobbers, who 
have only moderate stocks, confine their 
purchases to mixed orders for prompt 
shipment. Most merchants and jobbers 
look for lower prices. 

Wheat millfeeds are somewhat lower, 
and the volume of business is generally 
small, though normal for the season. 
Stocks are comparatively moderate. 

Cottonseed meal prices are very quiet, 
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with little change, although the volume 
of demand is small. Mill stocks “ire 
gradually being reduced. Hulls are dull 
and prices easier. 

Hominy feed prices are strong, but 
there is little demand. 

Hay receipts are very light, and prices 
on new crop hay are lower than on old 
rop. New timothy is being quoted here 
about $1@3 lower than old crop. All 
feeds are affected by homegrown stuff, 
and good grazing prevails generally in 
this section. 

J. Hore Tiger. 





USE RYE AND COAL INSTEAD OF MARKS 

Old forms of barter and exchange are 
being revived and modernized in Ger- 
many in an effort to arrive at some con- 
stant basis of calculation which will be 
affected as little as possible by the wild 
antics of the German mark. Rye and 
coal, so far, are the mediums by which 
German business hopes to escape the 
assaults on the mark system. The great 
depreciation of German currency has 
had a demoralizing economic effect, says 
Charles B. Dyar, of the American con- 
sulate, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce, and the lack of a stable 
currency has destroyed thrift and made 
speculation rife. 

“It is obviously uneconomical for a 
German to save paper money when its 
purchasing value will probably be cut in 
two in a few weeks’ time,” Mr. Dyar 
states. “The whole credit system of the 
country has been turned upside down. 
Co-operative farm loan societies have 
seen their operating capital dwindle 
daily. Farmers were able to pay off 
heavy mortgages, contracted in gold 
marks, from the sale of a few head of 
live stock, paying in paper marks. 

“Such conditions have led agricultural 
interests to seek a currency standard of 
their own. State banks have started to 
issue rye and coal bonds—bonds in terms 
of 50 bus of rye, or a ton or five tons 
of coal. Insurance companies have also 
begun to utilize the principle of com- 
modity exchange.” 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from July, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the 
United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and 
estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The 
Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs 


(000’s omitted): 





1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
TUly .cccceeee 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,876 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,069 13,268 12,271 
September .... 11,429 11,216 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 
October ...... 12,264 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 
November , 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 
December .... 9,608 12,487 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 
January ...... 10,642 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,395 
March ....... 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10,779 
APF]. ....escee 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 8,718 
MOY .ccccccee 7,171 1,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 9,135 
TUNE ..seceeee 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,681 ee 
Totals.... 111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 105,727 122,423 *121,203 


The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels (000's 


omitted): 
1916 
119,947 


1917 
117,785 


1914 1915 
. 116,023 114,632 
*Eleven months. 


1918 
110,610 


1921 
120,114 


1922 
125,310 


1919. 
132,333 


1920 
108,783 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
BOOT. ccccccccs 103 =s111 102 103 108 
eee 100 98 102 99 99 
eee aves 98 97 98 99 103 
See 102 96 92 90 94 
PEs ccstccee 100 =©100 98 94 95 
BORD. wc ccecccce 95 90 83 80 82 
| 86 80 83 83 85 
eee 112 #112 119 119 136 


Average 

of 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
102 104 102 96 93 111 108 101 


97 91 103 104 107 «41107 «#106 8 100 
84 85 90 98 97 97 94 89 
89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
163 149 156 159 133 184 113 133 





Average for 
months...... 
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World’s Visible Wheat Supply May 1 


Visible supplies of wheat, including flour in terms of wheat, on 


and 1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


United States, wheat 
United States, flour as wheat 
Canada, wheat 
Canada, flour as wheat 


Totals, North America 


United Kingdom, wheat and flour ............ 
MPBOBCINE ccccvecccccsscecscecesccteccscceses 


Afloat for 
United Kingdom direct 
Continent direct 
Orders 


May 1, 1923, 1922, 1921 











1923 1922 1921 1920 
secescceces 79,925 51,934 33,891 78,035 
seececeecce 10,597 8,023 8,383 11,133 
Speeeesense 73,363 654,000 28,696 21,014 
owewees eae 60 1,152 661 440 
Pr rere rr rt 164,492 115,109 71,631 110,622 
eesevcseece 6,160 9,760 12,560 9,710 
Seeeeecccce 8,140 8,480 5,520 8,000 
coeeesccese 8,960 12,710 18,460 13,020 
ttt eeeeteee 28,990 20,390 35,910 37,470 
coccecesece 11,320 23,420 138,180 12,080 
cosccesecee 63,570 74,760 85,630 80,280 
ee seesesese 228,062 189,869 157,261 190,902 
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WILL THEY EVER AWAKE? 


Time out of mind, millers in all parts 
of the land have been warned against do- 
ing business with buyers of no respon- 
sibility whatever, and whose assets con- 
sist entirely of rented desk room, letter- 
heads and a desire to take advantage of 
any gullible miller who can be found 
anywhere. 

One might reasonably think that, in 
times of stress such as at present exist, 
millers would be especially cautious with 
regard to the character and business in- 
tegrity of those to whom they sold flour, 
but evidently the only thing which should 
make them overcautious causes them in 
fact to throw caution to the winds and 
sell flour right and left with no appar- 
ent regard for the consequences, and 
with not the slightest attempt at ascer- 
taining whether or not the buyers are 
entitled to confidence. 

A case in point developed recently 
wherein one well-known mill in the 
Southwest and another not quite so 
prominent in the Northwest found them- 
selves with 33 cars of flour on spot in 
New York, sold to two or three people 
whose combined responsibility about 
equaled a footless stocking without a 
leg. 

Tisciew bought this flour on a higher 
market, with the hope, of course, that 
the market would go still higher and that 
they would reap a profit without taking 
the slightest chance themselves, these 
“buyers” were only too ready and will- 
ing to book orders, in which the millers 
seemed able abettors. What happened 
has happened hundreds of times before. 
The market dropped, the flour was re- 
jected, the millers hold the bag and face 
a severe loss. This is not all the evil in 
the thing, because the resale of “distress” 
flour always has a very depressing effect 
upon the particular market in which it 
is offered, and so forces down price 
levels, for millers who are inclined to 
caution, to the point where the bulk of 
the business has to be done mostly on a 
basis of very small profits and frequent- 
ly on none at all. 

If there could be found some way of 
organizing a trade police force to 
gather in all millers who persist in be- 
ing careless of the character of those to 
whom they sell flour and to lock them 
up for a protracted period, the expense 
of maintaining this force, even if it cost 
$1,000,000 a year, would be as nothing 
compared to the direct and indirect loss 
caused by those who apparently need 
just such a guarding influence. 

Every large market has a flour club, 
and through these agencies any miller 
who cares to take the trouble can easily 
— himself against the “woodland 

itty” variety of flour buyer, because 
these organizations will gladly furnish 
information when requested, to say 
nothing of the service of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, which aims in every way pos- 
sible to protect the trade against just 
such commercial jackals as have, in the 
instance cited, been responsible for a 
loss which may seriously hamper those 
involved. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 

Actual flour sales are still very mod- 
erate, few in number and of largely 
routine character, but general market 
conditions show sufficiently encouraging 
features to arouse the hope that the 
unhealthy situation so long endured here 
is beginning to clear up. 
In the first place the specter of good 





flour for resale at low prices is not 
lurking in warehouses and terminals, in 
the metropolitan district at least, and the 
statistical position in this market shows 
considerable improvement. One is al- 
most afraid to mention this for fear 
millers may be inspired to rush flour in 
on consignment just as New York is 
getting itself nicely cleaned up, and so 
bring back the old troubles, but prob- 
ably the past few months have taught 
them their lesson. 

A second encouraging indication is the 
fact that buyers are actively interested 
in getting out their bookings and getting 
into shop or warehouse the flour they 
have on order. 

Then, too, brokers have reported more 
inquiry from the trade, and even though 
this inquiry did not result in sale, still 
it brought a happier atmosphere than 
the extreme apathy that has character- 
ized buyers for so long. It is therefore 
to be earnestly hoped that conditions 
may continue to improve until they soon 
approach normal. 

Sales of new crop flour have thus far 
been of small proportions, with consid- 
erable uncertainty existing as to just 
what the market is likely to do. Buyers 
down here feel confident it will go to 
lower levels, but then it has come about 
before that buyers have been mistaken 
in their prognostications on price, and 
what has happened before can always 
happen again. There has been a very 
slight additional interest in old crop 
flours—not much in comparison with pre- 
vious years, but a little improvement 
over previous weeks. Quotations on new 
crop Kansas 95 per cent ranged $5.30 
@5.75. 

Toward the close of the current week 
many mills quoted higher prices, al- 
though in most cases an actual bid 
would knock 10@25c off the quotations. 
Some sales for mill shipment were re- 
ported at prices very disturbing to legit- 
imate competition, but sales in general 
were of small scattered lots that did not 
make a satisfactory total for this time 
of year. ~ 

Rye flour was quiet, and in the feed 
market the demand was light. 

In the export market a small but 
steady business has been going on for 
some time, and shipments for the week 
were of moderate proportions. 

Domestic quotations: spring fancy 
patents $6.50@7.05, standard patents 
$5.90@6.25, clears $5.25@5.85; hard win- 
ter patents $5.50@6, straights $5.25@ 
5.50, clears $4.75@5.25; rye, $3.80@4.50, 
—all in jutes. 

There was heavy general selling in the 


wheat market, with firmer feeling. Price - 


changes in corn were feverish and. irregu- 
lar; the December position was a new 
low record for the present season. Oats 
prices show considerable change, but 
there is no buying. 


NOTES 


F. O. Seaver has been in Vermont for 
about 10 days with his two children. 

E. G. Broenniman spent the Fourth of 
July holiday with relatives in Water- 
town, Wis. 

B. H. Wunder returned to his office, 
July 5, after being away about three 
weeks on a trip to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

David G. Van Dusen is still enjoying 
his farm at Mifflinburg, Pa. and will 
probably not return to the city for any 
great length of time until about Aug. 1. 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was visiting A. 
J. Gardner, the mill’s New York repre- 
sentative, during the week ending July 7. 

It is announced that the Nansen High 
Commission will be liquidated on Aug. 
15 because the size of the Russian crop 
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promises to make further general relief 
work unnecessary. 

The Traffic Club of New York will 
conduct a party of 1,200 members and 
guests on a trip around the harbor on 
July 24 to see the port and terminal 
facilities of the city. 

According to compilations of Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher, New Haven, the pres- 
ent purchasing power of a dollar, com- 
pared with pre-war values, is 64.5c. 
Therefore a barrel of flour now costing 
$6 is in proportionate ratio to one cost- 
ing $3.87 before the war. 

The campaign being inaugurated 
among master bakers to eliminate high 
costs of materials for kosher bread has 
not yet been put before the Jewish Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of New York, 
but a meeting was held in Philadelphia 
on July 6 to discuss the matter, and it 
will doubtless soon be taken up by the 
New York trade. 

Among the New York flour men who 
spent several days following or preced- 
ing the Fourth out of the city were 
E. Howard Figg, of the General Export 
& Import Corporation, at the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club; S. R. 
Strisik, at Newtown, Conn; L. G. Spind- 
ler; Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, at Watermills, L. I; J. G. 
Webster, of the New Prague Flouring 
Mills, Lake Champlain, and W. P. Tan- 
ner at Shelter Island. , 

The sale of approximately $50,000,000 
worth of Russian grain to Germany, 
which has been virtually completed, ac- 
cording to a German news agency, will 
offer little consolation to American grain 
and flour men for this coming crop. It 
is reported that the contract provides 
that half the purchase price is to be paid 
on signing the contract, one quarter in 
goods definitely specified in the contract 
and the remaining quarter in material 
to be selected by the Soviet government. 

Shortly after 10 a.m. on the morning 
of July 4, the Leviathan, America’s pre- 
mier merchant ship, left port on her 
initial voyage as a passenger liner in 
American service. Bedecked with flags, 
cheered by thousands along shore and on 
passing boats, the ship was escorted 
past quarantine and Sandy Hook by a 
fleet of airplanes, and then, dropping her 
pilot, sped eastward on the first passen- 
ger trip since August, 1914. During the 
war, when used as a troop ship, the 
Leviathan carried as many as 15,000 
men on a single trip, and now, luxuri- 
ously refitted, she is prepared to carry 
off new honors. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Flour business has 
shown some improvement. There is an 
increasing tendency to buy, and some 
large consumers have already obeyed the 
impulse. Salesmen seem to have con- 
vinced bakers and others that prices are 
down to rock bottom, and some local mills 
and agencies have booked a fairly sub- 
stantial amount of business. 

Best patents have been selling around 
$6.85, although some millers are reported 
to be taking business as low as $6.50. 
Bakers patents are quoted 25c under this 
range, with clears selling from $5.30 up- 
ward, 

Kansas patents are being offered as 
low as $5.60, while other quotations range 
up to $6.25. Rye grades gained strength, 
advancing 25c. 

There has been some improvement in 
the delivery situation. Mills which dis- 
tribute from warehouses now are able to 
get quicker service and somewhat lower 
prices. In some instances delivery 
charges of 50c bbl are still being made 
for single barrel lots, but charges as a 
rule are lower than they have been for 
several weeks. The scarcity of team and 
truck drivers is less pronounced, accord- 
ing to reports. 


BUFFALO OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
pS eS PTA eee ry ee 109,043 65 
Previous week . -e- 86,137 52 
Year ago ...... --. 134,860 80 
Two years ago ........+... 127,760 77 


MILLFEED 

Heavy rains which fell during the week 
ending July 7 resulted in some improve- 
ment in pastures in this section, but all 
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meal, have been fairly firm, with practi- 
cally no price changes. Mills still are 
asking $25 for bran, but are meeting 
keen competition from Canadian ilj- 
ers, who are sending their feeds into 
districts normally served by Buffalo pro- 
duction. Quotations as low as $24.50 for 
bran have been made, according to re- 
ports. 

Other wheat feeds have been very firm. 
Local mills are sold up practically 
throughout July on all grades except 
bran, for which orders have been received 
to take the production of the first half 
of July. Quotations: standard mjddlings, 
$30.50; flour middlings, $35; mixed feed, 
$33; red dog, $37. 


Oil meal was advanced 50c ton by 
one mill on July 6, the others putting 
their prices up correspondingly to $10 on 


the following day. All of the mills but 


one are out of the market. Resellers 
have some meal, but are not disposed to 
sell below the market. 

Cottonseed meal continued its decline, 
the 43 per cent grade dropping at the 


close to $47.75@48. This represenis a 
decline of $2.50@3 from recent hivhs. 
There is no demand for this feed, 2nd 
prices were weak at the close. Hoininy 
and corn prices were unchanged throw «h- 
out the current week. 

Gluten holds firm, but receipts are \ cry 
light, as most local consumers are well 
supplied. Mixers have made heavy jur- 
chases of oil meal during the past 10 cays, 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The week ending July 7 was one of 
the dullest on-record for the elevator in- 
terests here. Only 2,522,000 bus were 
from the lake fleet. Tradings were 569,- 
000 bus onto barge canal craft, |,072 
cars for seaboard and 93,000 bus for 


Montreal. The grain in storage has |een 
reduced to 3,221,000 bus, a decrease in 
one week of 787,000 bus. Less than 10 
cargoes, none of unusual size, are on 


their way down the lakes. The rate from 
Superior to Buffalo remains at 3c bu, 
with little demand for tonnage.  !'le- 
vator men do not expect any great rush 
in business until the new crop begins to 
move. 


Figures obtained from the Canadian 
customs bear out the statement of The 
Northwestern Miller that very large 
quantities of .grain are going direct 


through the Welland Canal without touch- 
ing this port. With Buffalo’s shipments 
for Montreal running around 100,000 bus 
a week, eastbound shipments through the 
Welland Canal reached these June to- 
tals: wheat, 7,634,403 bus; corn, 224,500; 
oats, 3,278,313; rye, 137,943; barley, 1,- 
081,686; total, 12,356,834 bus. 


NOTES 
J. A. Dougherty, of the Newsome I'eed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was a recent 


Buffalo visitor. 

Walter J. Mahoney, of the General 
Milling Co., is combining business with 
pleasure in a tour of New England. 

Barge canal business has been brisk 
since the opening of the season. Experts 
are predicting a 4,000,000-ton season. 

The 17-year-old son of C. W. Noble, 
miller and feed dealer, Lowville, N. Y. 
was fatally injured while crossing the 
street in front of his father’s flour inill. 

W. S. Preyer, Buffalo manager for the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., spoke at the 
meeting of the Buffalo Flour Club, July 
6, on co-operation between feed nd 
flour dealers. 

Carl Mosher, Almond, N. Y., baker. is 
recovering from severe injuries received 
when one of his arms was caught in the 
cogs of an electric bread mixer. The «'m 
was amputated at the elbow. 

R. Baird, sales manager of the }uf- 
falo office of the Washburn-Crosby ‘0. 
and Eugene Crow, of the Crow Fivur 
Co., are at Red Bay, Ont., enjoying 
vacations in their adjoining sum!T 
homes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Walker and 
granddaughter, Inda Wilcox, have "° 
turned from Eastport, L. I., where \'°. 
Walker supervised the construction of 4 
feed mill which is to supply the Long 
Island duck raising industry. 

Some fine records are being made )y 
the new steamers of the Eastern Steam- 
ship Co. The Edwin T. Douglass broug!'t 
down a 145,000-bu cargo, said to be the 





feeds, with the exception of cottonseed ae 
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argest ever taken through the Welland 
Coal. The Nisbet Grammer brought 
down 106,000 bus barley for Montreal. 

Word has been received of the death 
at the St. Marguerite Salmon Club, 
Tabousac, Quebec, of Gardner T. Lyon, 
76 years old, retired flour miller of 
Oswego, N. Y. Mr. Lyon, who was promi- 
nent in club and fraternal circles, retired 
several years ago and spent much of his 
time fishing in the region where he died. 
He was stricken with apoplexy. Burial 
took place at Oswego. Mr. Lyon was 
unmarried. 

Flour and feed shippers here were dis- 
appointed at the city council’s action of 
July 6, by which the Erie Barge Freight 
Terminal Co. was refused permission to 
lay a branch switch from the canal to 
the New York Central Railroad. Prop- 
erty owners in the neighborhood opposed 
the switch, which would have improved 
service to and from the canal terminal. 
The company planned to erect a large 
storehouse, had the application been 


granted, 
P. D. Faunestocx. 


ROCHESTER 
Rocuesrer, N. Y.—The output of mills 
here has sunk to the lowest level in many 


weeks. Some did not make a barrel of 
flour in the week ending July 7, others 
made a very much reduced output, run- 
ning short hours. There has been a little 
inquiry, with actual sales small. Jobbers 
and retailers either have some flour and 
refuse more, or have little and propose 
to wait until that is gone. 

While some bakers appear to be fairly 
long on flour, the majority have light 
reserves. In any event it is difficult to 


en the larger establishments any- 
Some of the latter 


sell e 
thing but small lots. 


buy small lots from many mills, mixing 
the flours. 

The vision of cheaper wheat and lower- 
priced flour is a deterrent on trade at 
this juncture and may remain so until 


the new crop comes in. Few mills have 
any accumulation of either clears or low 
grade. Some are sold ahead for a fort- 
night at the present rate of output. Mills 
are mostly holding patents about steady. 
The going prices: spring patents, $7.15@ 
7.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50; spring straights, $7, cotton 
98's, mostly local; bakers patent, $6.85@ 
6.90, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6; low grade, $3.90@4.15, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills are in about the same 
predicament. The trade is little inter- 
ested in old flour, but is inclined to ask 
for prices based on the new crop. Estab- 
lished brands of winter straights are 10c 
lower, and offered at $5.90@6 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, mostly 
around $6.50. 

Mills have generally shaved prices on 
both entire wheat and graham flours. 
Sales are confined to small lots, mostly 
in mixed cars. Entire wheat is offered 
at $6.15@6.25 bbl, and graham at $5.70 
@5.80, both basis cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Demand for rye flour is dead, 
with little inquiry. When it comes to 
prices, there is the handicap of cash rye 
above the general market quotations. 
Best white brands are offered at $4.40@ 
4.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western has not enough actual business 
to fix any real prices. However, it is 
nominally quoted at $5.75 bbl for light, 
= $5.50 for medium and dark, all cotton 

S. 

In general, demand for feed is fair, 
with rather more inquiry for middlings 
than for bran. Some mills are sold ahead 
a fortnight at the present rate of pro- 
duction. There is little accumulation at 
any of the mills and practically all ship- 
ments are moving in mixed lots. Mills 
have shaded prices about $1 ton. De- 
mand from farmers and dairymen is at 
4 minimum. Going prices: 

Spring bran, $29.50@30 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $36; winter 
bran, $32, sacked, mostly local; sprin 
middlings, $32.50@35, ‘sacked, mixe 
cars, Boston; local, $36; winter middlings, 
$33, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed is 
sold ahead at $29@30 ton, sacked, mostly 
local. Western feed in good demand, but 
jobbers are short on supplies. Prices are 
firm, with ground oats offered at $37 ton 
and corn meal at $39, both bulk, deliv- 
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ered. Corn meal, table quality, steady 
at $2.50 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BE BOE ov cvcawerecesveess 4,200 23 
Previous week .......+...+ 6,000 32 


Of this week’s total, 3,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 200 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLapeLtPHia, Pa.—There was no ac- 
tivity noted in the flour market during 
the week ending July 7, a holiday feeling 
being evident throughout the week. 
Transactions were mostly in small lots to 
cover immediate requirements. Spot 
goods were being offered below the limits 
of the mills, and trade was mostly in 
these. 

NOTES 

Jacob B. Pultz, grain merchant, has 
returned from a trip to the Catskill 
Mountains. 

William A. Huey, hay and straw deal- 
er, is spending the week ends at Wild- 
wood, N. J. 

Samuel L. McKnight, dealer in flour 
and grain, has returned from a vacation 
at Seaside Park, N. J. 

The Keystone Baking Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has been incorporated by 
Israel Gutterman. Capital, $25,000. 

The stock of flour in public ware- 
houses on July 1 was 173,027 bbls, against 
190,381 on June 1 and 96,434 on July 1, 
1922. 

The American Chartering & Shipping 
Co., Inc., with offices in the Lafayette 
Building, has applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

J. S. W. Holton, president of the 
Maritime Exchange, and Charles De- 
laney, president of the Kensington Trust 
Co., have been reappointed commission- 
ers of navigation. 

The first car of new wheat to arrive 
in this city was received on July 5 by 
George M. Richardson. It was shipped 
from Felté6n, Del., and was sold to the 
Philadelphia Export Co. In contained 
1,500 bus, and inspected No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky. 

Returning to her home after witness- 
ing a Fourth of July celebration, Mrs. 
William Bruen found her husband seat- 
ed in a chair on the veranda with a bul- 
let hole through his head. A 32-caliber 
revolver lay at his feet. He was a super- 
intendent in the National Biscuit Co. and 
had been despondent for some time be- 
cause of ill health. 

Samuet S. Danie.s. 


BALTIMORE 


Batrimore, Mp.—Flour did nothing 
startling during the week ending July 
7. It held its own pretty well except 
in the case of old soft winters, which 
were more plentiful and easier, though 
rather more salable at the decline. 
Springs and hard winters ruled fairly 
steady and quiet until toward the close, 
when they seemed to tighten up a little 
and command some attention on talk of 
black rust in the northwestern crop. That 
is the kind of talk, if based on fact, that 
brings the buyers at home and abroad 
up to the captain’s office and makes them 
ready to trade without quibbling. The 
size of the crop or any other folderol cuts 
no figure at that critical juncture. The 
buyers suddenly realize that they are out 
of flour and must have it, regardless of 
the price. 

The difference between old and new 
hard and soft winters, never much at any 


time this season, is gradually disappear- - 


ing, owing to the superior quality of the 
new crop grain. The new southern wheat 
is coming fine in quality but light in 
volume. If the farmers are not holding 
it back, then the yield has probably been 
overestimated. Easier feed was a help 
to flour, though hardly perceptibly so. 
The trade was pleased to learn that the 
southwestern mills were sick of paying 
premiums on wheat. 

Springs were steady and inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.35@6.60; 
standard patents, $5.85@6.10,—in 98-Ib 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 








in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. The 
trading was limited and done principally 
at quotations, though some mills were 
slightly firmer in their views at the close. 
All eyes are now on the northwestern 
crop. 

Hard winters were unchanged and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
$6@6.25; straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. The 
Southwest wanted about as much for new 
flour as old and, while worth it, it checked 
business with some who refused to ap- 
preciate the situation, but they will all 
come in with a rush if even a little bit 
of that black rust materializes. 

Soft winters were easier, with a few 
car lots changing hands at quotations, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.50 
@5.75; near-by straights, at $4.50@4.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Patent was in small demand owing 
in part to the big premium at which it is 
still being held over near-by straight. 
Formerly the premium was only 25@50c 
bbl, as against $1 now; hence, with the 
new wheat so fine, the trade is going slow 
on patent until the premium gets down 
around the old basis. Old flour lost 
ground, while 'new held its own, owing to 
the difference in quality. Near-by 
straight in one instance was offered as 
low as $4.30 in secondhand cottons, or 
$4.15, bulk, with sales apparently con- 
fined to a few cars of old at $4.40@4.50 
in secondhand cottons, which included a 
purchase that had been carried on spot 
for six months waiting for a better mar- 
ket. 

City mills ran part time, and reported 
good sales to both domestic and export 
trade. They reduced flour 10c bbl on 
spring and 25c on winters, and feed 50c 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 15,515 
bbls; destined for export, 6,738. 


NOTES 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to July 7, 42,042 bus; same period 
last year, 104,664. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to July 7, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 681,805. 

The New York fancy cake bakery and 
lunchroom is reported to have bought the 
four-story building at 407 West Balti- 
more Street, this city, for $36,000. 

First new southern rye of the season, 
118 bus, arrived here July 5 and sold for 
85c bu. First new rye last year, 80 bus, 
was received June 22 and brought $1.03. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Some good sales of 
hard winter wheat patents, principally 
Kansas, were reported by millers’ repre- 
sentatives during the week ending July 
7. Several good-sized lots were disposed 
of with other sales in one- or two-car 
lots. Some fancy short Kansas patents 
were sold at a range of $6@6.10 bbl, 
in cotton, with other sales at $6.15. One 
mill agent had a price of $5.90 bbl, in 
sacks, for a first class patent, and some 
business was also done at this price. 

Aside from the sale of hard winters 
noted above, the demand for flour was 
generally quiet. Buyers, as a rule, do 
not seem to be eager for flour, and when 
sales are made it is largely because the 
purchaser is out of flour or else an ex- 
ceptionally attractive price has been 
made to the trade. 

Lately there has been a determined 
effort apparent to get the trade to an- 
ticipate its wants to some extent, the 
favorite argument used being that the 
opening of the new crop season is often 
the low-priced point in the year’s busi- 
ness. The argument is put forth here 
that the present time is opportune to buy 
flour, owing to the possibility of an early 
settlement of the reparations question. 
It is argued that, if that happens, flour 
prices are sure to go higher. 

Despite the arguments for higher 
prices, the local flour trade is decidedly 
pessimistic and hard to convince. Buvers 
seem content, as a rule, to buy from 
day to day just enough to meet current 
needs. 

Receipts of flour for local distribution 
continue fairly heavy and fully equal to 
last year. According to the published 
report of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
stock of flour in Boston, July 1, was 
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40,371 bbls, compared with 43,270 on June 
1 and 21,230 a year ago. It will be seen 
that jobbers and other distributors are 
quite well supplied, and in no immediate 
danger of a shortage. 

Some spring wheat mills are holding at 
an advance of 20c, but are really selling 
at old prices. The same is true of hard 
winter wheat flours, and of soft winter 
to some extent. 

Rye flour is very dull, with a lower 
market, prices being 10@20c bbl lower 
than last week. Corn meal lower, with 
little inquiry and some pressure to sell. 
Oatmeal lower, the first change in months 
being recorded, and demand slow. 

- * 

F. Earle Bourne, of the C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, has been in 
Boston to secure a representative for his 
mill for certain of its products. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BURMA’S NEW WHEAT VARIETIES 

As a result of experiments carried on 
by the agricultural department of 
Burma, two new varieties of wheat have 
been found that are more valuable than 
the variety now being grown. They not 
only surpass the old in the yield per acre 
and in milling quality, but also possess 
the advantage of the grain being more 
easily detached from the head. This lat- 
ter quality is very important in Burma, 
as well as in other states of India, as the 
threshing is often done by hand or by 
bullocks treading the wheat. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
tr 145,699,000 14,076,000 
1922... 208,321,091 15,796,819 
1921... . 293,267,637 16,183,234 
1920... -. 122,430,724 22,651,261 
1919 178,582,673 24,181,979 
1918 34,118,853 21,879,951 
1917 149,831,427 11,942,778 
1916 173,274,015 15,520,669 
rere 259,642,533 16,182,765 
BONE ss Kasaeresde 92,393,775 11,821,461 
SOP 91,602,974 11,394,805 
Bence eneenes 30,160,212 11,006,487 
BOER ecvccvpeces 23,729,302 10,129,435 
MR) 24-0 ee nwss 46,679,876 9,040,987 
, SP 66,923,244 10,521,161 

. 100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,569,423 15,584,667 

34,973,291 13,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

See 114,181,420 19,716,484 
es 154,856,000 17,759,000 
SEs cciseesnes 132,061,000 18,651,000 
See 101,950,000 18,699,000 
|, ELE 139,433,000 18,486,000 
ar 148,231,000 15,350,000 
79,562,000 14,570,000 

60,650,000 14,621,000 

76,103,000 15,269,000 

mee ..+ 88,415,000 16,860,000 
Me's 66.0.5 0%-ay's 117,121,000 16,620,000 
TTT TT 157,280,000 15,197,000 
BOER es cccesevces 150,565,000 7,946,000 
rer 153,253,000 6,011,000 
See 46,000,000 9,000,000 
PEPE ee 66,000,000 12,000,000 
|) Pee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
eer 58,000,000 8,000,000 
Dy veecececes 85,000,000 11,000,000 
|) See 70,000,000 9,000,000 
Ct Bee 106,000,000 9,000,000 
SF ° 95,000,000 6,000,000 
55,000,000 11,000,000 

54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
92,146 18,473 47,534 
176,410 15,767 29,904 
66,911 4,302 46,735 
14,468 33,945 37,463 
16,688 96,361 27,540 
40,997 105,837 11,990 
64,720 88,944 13,260 
38,217 95,918 14,532 
48,786 96,809 12,644 
9,381 1,860 2,223 
49,065 33,759 1,823 
40,039 2,172 
63,671 2,045 2 
36,802 1,685 220 
35,853 1,510 1,272 
52,446 1,158 2,419 
83,300 4,014 749 
117,718 46,324 1,355 
88,807 6,479 
55,858 1,154 765 
74,833 4,613 5,422 
26,636 9,971 2,697 
177,817 37,046 2,326 
209,348 41,369 2,355 
174,089 30,310 10,141 
208,745 69,130 165,641 
176,916 365,096 8,560 
99,992 13,012 988 
27,691 570 9 
65,324 5,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,477 
75,451 9,435 12,040 
30,768 953 332 
101,973 2,257 


13,692 


*Eleven months. 














AN OLD BOOK 


(Continued from page 146.) 

I had anticipated great pleasure and 
satisfaction from such a renewal of 
acquaintanceship, when, without inter- 
ruption and with ample excuse for my 
withdrawal from the world, I should pass 
many long and happy hours in reading 
the books I had accumulated, and in 
their perusal acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of their contents than I had 
already gained. 

Although during this time of enforced 
and unavoidable retirement I did not 
have access to my own books, yet I 
might have obtained from a library, 
kindly placed at my disposal, any of the 
same kind, and probably many exactly 
like my own, had I chosen to read them, 
but, to my surprise, I did not feel the 
slightest inclination in this direction. 

My taste in reading had always been 
for books by authors of long established 
worth; those who developed their themes 
with due deliberation, whose style was 
exceptional; books contemplative and in- 
trospective, in which I found delight and 
satisfaction less in the development of 
plot and incident, than in the smooth- 
ness and perfection of their technique. 
Except when found in “the works of 
Stevenson, Kipling, and a few other 
masters, I had cared little for stories 
of thrilling adventure, and I could al- 
ways derive satisfaction from the perusal 
of Thackeray, Dickens and other Vic- 
torian authors and many of the other 
classics in prose or verse of English and 
American literature. 

Instead of feeling a desire for my 
former favorites during this time, when 
I had ample opportunity for reading, I 
found myself altogether indisposed to 
bring them to my aid. In fact, the con- 
templation of them wearied and exhaust- 
ed me, as of something tedious and la- 
borious. 

If I tried to read a. book of essays 
or a contemplative novel, proceeding 
with due deliberation in the gradual de- 
velopment of its orderly and logical se- 
quence, after a few pages my interest 
wandered away from the text and I 
grew weary and put it aside. Intro- 
spective writing, magazine articles, espe- 
cially those dealing with the multitudi- 
nous vexed problems of the time, with 
which modern American periodicals 
abound, annoyed and disgusted me and 
I had no patience to read them. It all 
seemed futile, ineffective and a waste of 
words. 

Formerly a reader of weekly publi- 
cations and daily newspapers, I found 
myself suddenly indisposed even to 
glance at them. For two months I did 
not even see a daily paper, and had no 
inclination whatever to learn what was 
going on in the world without, except as 
I might be informed by visitors concern- 
ing some of the happenings in which I 
was directly interested; nothing the 
world at large was doing seemed of very 
vital importance. 

The short story, however well told, 
had no attractions for me; as for the 
Saturday Evening Post, which before I 
used to read regularly, its slangy, flip 
stories and its smug, cocksure articles 
made it abhorrent; and the sooner the 
Atlantic Monthly went into the waste- 
basket the better it pleased me. I could 
not bear its self-complacent mediocrity. 

Greatly to my surprise, what I did 
develop was an avid and insatiable thirst 
for books of thrilling adventure; tales 
of bloodthirsty pirates, mystery and de- 
tective stories abounding in action, and 
narratives of spirited adventure. Sab- 
atini’s “Captain Blood” and “Scara- 
mouche,” novels by Fletcher and Op- 
penheim, and the works of Spillman and 
Zane Grey gave me great pleasure and 
delight. I wanted to read about battle, 
murder and sudden death, and nothing 
else would hold my attention and thus 
serve to pass away the long hours of 
weariness and solitude. 

Local bookstores and libraries were 
ransacked for such literature; friends, 
learning of my need, sent me books of 
this character, and my average con- 
sumption of them was almost two dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours. I read them 
by day and night, and came to feel a 
grievance against the author unless with- 
in six pages some one was shot, knifed 
or poisoned. 

grew discriminating in my taste, 
finding Zane Grey’s stories toe much 





alike and almost as if they were cut out 
of the dough of their composition by a 
sort of mental cake cutter; Spillman 
was better, but also monotonous in his 
plots, but in Sabatini I recognized geni- 
us of a really high order, while I came 
to appreciate Oppenheim’s versatility and 
to consider him a far greater novelist 
than I ever before imagined him to be. 
Incidentally, several novels by Mrs. Rine- 
hart, especially one about hospital life, 
held my attention successfully, but one 
by Fanny Hurst disgusted me by its 
inherent coarseness and vulgarity. 

All this literature was almost new to 
me and quite foreign to my natural taste, 
not being, ordinarily, prone to revel in 
stories of apg murder and deeds of 
impossible daring, but, as nothing else 
seemed able to do, it helped me pass 
many a weary hour, otherwise intoler- 
able, and I am grateful to it, however 
it may deserve to rank in the domain 
of permanent literature. 

Later, there came a time when, being 
temporarily out of my favorites and hav- 
ing nothing else at hand, I happened 
upon Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables.” I wondered if I could manage 
to read it again, recalling my admiration 
for it so many years ago that I had 
forgotten the story entirely and only 
recalled one chapter, the description of 
Judge Pyncheon sitting dead in Hepsi- 
bah’s old parlor, which I thought, and 
still think, one of the most wonderful 
things ever written. 

I suppose few read Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in these days; he is probably too 
slow and old-fashioned in his style to 
meet modern demands, yet how rich and 
beautiful is his deliberate and cameo- 
like workmanship, how lovely his imagery 
and how unapproachable his method of 
delicately and indirectly developing the 
underlying mystical suggestions, tinged 
with gentle melancholy, which are his 
distinguishing characteristics. 

At first, coming directly from Saba- 
tini and Oppenheim, I found Hawthorne 
prosy; the opening chapters of my book 
show turned down pages at frequent in- 
tervals, indicating a tendency often to 
put it aside. Gradually, however, the 
occult spell of the author gained force, 
and to my own Satisfaction I was soon 
as deeply interested in “The House of 
the Seven Gables” as I had recently been 
in the modern stories which had helped 
me. Toward the end, there were no more 
voluntary interruptions in its perusal: 
until the final chapter, it held me fasci- 
nated. 

Since reading it, I have wondered, if 
Hawthorne were alive today and this 
book had just been published, what 
would be its reception by the public. 
How would it fare in competition with 
the books of the period? I am con- 
vinced, however others more competent 
to judge of contemporary taste may 
differ from me, that it would, perhaps 
not instantly but surely as soon as it 
became known, gain a greater success 
than it originally met, so strong is its 
merit and so alluring its charm. 

“The House of the Seven Gables” is 
not a novel. Hawthorne himself calls it 
a romance, and in his preface differenti- 
ates very delicately between the two. 
It was written in 1850, and seventy- 
three years later still preserves its vi- 
tality and charm. Hawthorne alone 
could write such a book. He considered 
it better than its predecessor, “The Scar- 
let Letter.” I intend to read the lat- 
ter again and see if I agree with him, 
but I am almost certain I shall not. For 
one reason, because “The Scarlet Letter” 
was made so vivid to me when, it having 
been dramatized, Richard Mansfield 
played Arthur Dimmesdale, the Puritan 
clergyman with the stain upon his soul. 

I happened to see this play in Chi- 
cago, and afterwards, as Mr. Mansfield’s 
guest, I dined with him in his apart- 
ments, These were over a florist’s shop, 
rooms beautifully arranged and fur- 
nished by the florist for an absent son, 
which the great actor had secured dur- 
ing his engagement. 

So deep was the impression made upon 
me by his portrayal of this part, he had 
so thoroughly become Arthur Dimmes- 
dale for the time being, that, when he 
entered his apartments after the play, I 
could not disassociate him from the 
character he had assumed, nor from the 
shadow of its tragedy. During the en- 
tire evening, even while Mr. Mansfield, 
as host, was at his best and wittiest, still 
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the impression persisted that he was not 
the actor but the very man who had 
shared his secret with Hester Prynne. 
To revert to “The House of the Seven 
Gables”; Hawthorne, in his preface, de- 
clares specifically that the characters in 
his romance and the house he describes 
were entirely fictitious and had no ex- 
istence in fact. When he wrote of the 
Pyncheon family he had no idea that 
people of the same name ever lived in 
Massachusetts. Nevertheless, he was in- 
dignantly charged by a descendant of a 
Puritan Pyncheon with having slandered 
his ancestor, and was constrained to 
write the gentleman a letter of explana- 
tion and regret for his inadvertence. 
The House of the Seven Gables, or 
rather, a house with seven gables, sup- 
posed to be identical with Hawthorne’s 
creation, stands in Salem and is visited 
by tourists and others who evidently be- 
lieve it to be the house Hawthorne de- 
scribed, but, in his preface, he says: “He 
trusts not to be considered as unpardon- 
ably offending by laying out a street 
that infringes upon nobody’s private 
rights, and appropriating a lot of land 
which had no visible owner, and building 
a house of materials long in use for con- 
—T castles in the air.” Which is 
to say that the house and all the people 
who inhabited it were purely imaginary. 
After a period of excessive indulgence 
in literature of the thrilling kind, it 
seems like the touch of a cool hand upon 
a fevered forehead to return to former 
tastes, and especially gratifying to find 
that, after all, the old friends such as 
Hawthorne have still the power of the 
magic carpet. To those who have never 
read “The House of the Seven Gables,” 
I venture to suggest its perusal, and to 
those who have already read it, the ad- 
vantage of renewing and refreshing their 
acquaintance with its fascinating pages. 


—Tue Owp May. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututna, Minn.—Flour trade during 
the week ending July 7 was very quiet. 
Offers were too low for acceptance, and 
indicated that buyers have in mind a 
scale of values considerably under the 
present basis. The usual policy of regu- 
lating purchases according to actual 
needs continues and old crop flour is all 
that holds any interest. Prices changed 
very little from the week previous, and 
shipping directions have been coming in 
very well. 

Fair sales of durum flour were made 
to domestic purchasers in lots running 
from single cars to three or four, and 
with shipment within 30 days specified. 
As in spring wheat flour, interest here is 
also confined to old crop. The export 
demand is dead. 

Demand for rye flour is still confined 
to local users, and their purchases were 
small. For the outside trade, mills more 
centrally located seem to have an ad- 
vantage at present. Prices are a little 
stronger, in response to the firmer mar- 
ket for rye. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues to hold its own and 
to find a good demand for quick ship- 
ment, although the quantity to be had 
where prompt delivery can be made is 
very small. One mill sold feed for 
August, September and October ship- 
ment, most of it to New England. The 
buying trade generally is playing for 
lower prices. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
} fe MRP ER CEPR CRILC TILE 8,265 22 
Previous week ............ 19,225 52 
EMO POOP .cccdedccecasvecs 8,140 22 
Two years ago ...........5 15,605 42 


WHEAT 


The futures market was slow, with 
spring wheat showing an advance of 
254c for September and 3%,c for July. 
The advance was in sympathy with out- 
side markets, there being practically no 
trade here. In durum wheat there was a 
little more activity, but not the same 
strength, the week closing with a decline 
of 1%c in July and 1c in September. 
There is no eastern demand worth 
speaking of. In the cash trade a few 
cars of spring wheat came in and were 
taken by mills. 

Receipts are decreasing, especially 
good milling grades of durum wheat. 
Mills have been seeking these and do 
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not find enough, with the result that 

they pay well to get what they want. 
Shipments of wheat during the week 

aggregated 1,050,000 bus, all durum, but 


stocks decreased only 326,000 bus, show. ~ 


ing fairly liberal receipts. Bonded re- 
ceipts were over 50,000 bus, and all went 
into store. 

FLAXSEED 


Following the severe slump of the pre- 
vious week, a stronger market pre- 
vailed in the week ending July 7. Trad- 
ing was light, and it was easy to hid 
prices up, with not very much offering, 
July was in best demand, being up 
nearly 12c at one time and closine 1l1¢ 
higher than July 2. The fall futures 
were not so much on call, but Septem- 
ber made a gain of 4c and October 3c. 

Very little cash seed has been offered, 
and this has been readily taken. Crish- 
ers have been after good stuff, and will- 
ing to pay for it. A small lot, 15.500 
bus, went out by vessel during the week, 
and a fair amount dribbled out in car 
shipments. 

Small job lots of seed for arriy:| in 
September have been coming in, and 
crushers have taken them at 11/,c 
the September future. 


above 


NOTES 


R. C. Schiller and A. B. Marcy, \in- 
neapolis grain men, were on ‘ch:nge 
July 9. 

E. M. White, of the White Grain Co. 
is touring through the central states up- 
on @ vacation trip. 

A. H. Smith, a former Duluth erain 
man and for a number of years resident 
in Winnipeg, is here for a week’s visit, 
accompanied by his wife. 

The bakery inspector of Duluth, who 
also has restaurants under his chirge, 
has ordered 19 Duluth restaurants of 
the smaller type to paint their premises. 

Receipts of oats have been very light 


and, while those coming have found <is- 
posal, demand is slow. The basis de- 
clined 1c on July 9 and is now 2@35c 


under Chicago July price. There was 
nothing doing in barley, and its price 
was unchanged. 

Vessel tonnage is in very slow demand, 
and until a better demand for grain 
comes not much change from this condi- 
tion can be expected. Small lots of grain 
from Duluth to Buffalo can get space at 
3%4c bu, and boatloads can be chartered 
at 314c for wheat and 3c for rye. 

C. B. Kinninmonth, of Manchester, 
Eng., representative of H. Simon & Co., 


construction engineers, has been here for 
several days as the guest of B. Stockinan, 
general manager of the Duluth-Superior 


Milling Co. He is investigating const ruc- 
tion of mills, elevators, coal docks, ore 
shipping apparatus, etc., and went over 
facilities of that character while here, 
also visiting the iron mines. 

There has been a steady demand for 
rye for prompt shipment, but the aygre- 
gate sold has not had much effect on 
stocks. Shipments in the week ending 
July 7 were about 600,000 bus, and stocks 
decreased 430,000 bus. The future mar- 
ket has been firmer all week. In the cash 
trade all offerings have been absorved 
without trouble. July 9 the cash basis 





changed from July price to le under 
September. F, G. Carson. 
Chile—Crops 
Grain crops of Chile, as reported by the 
Anuario Estadistico Agricultura, by crop 


years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats’ Kye 
1922-23.... 23,815 6,380 .... 3,029 63 
1921-22.... 28,423 4,418 .... 2,852 d 
1920-21.... 28,190 5,035 1,685 3,155 v4 
1919-20.... 19,916 3,691 1,446 2,590 53 
1918-19.... 21,591 3,977 1,702 3,250 192 
1917-18.... 28,120 3,803 1,446 3,177 176 
1916-17.... 22,498 4,840 1,338 5,564 92 
1915-16.... 20,184 4,358 1,540 6,350 187 
1914-15.... 19,000 3,827 1,842 7,104 185 
1913-14.... 16,403 5,567 1,505 4,437 61 
1912-13.... 23,575 4,596 1,647 4,443 47 
1911-12.... 22,468 3,251 1,527 3,380 139 
1910-11.... 18,184 3,379 1,221 1,861 45 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats i've 
1922-23..... 1,28 14 75 3 
1981-83....52 1,314 128 63 60 3 
1920-21..... 1,152 126 62 56 4 
1919-20..... 1,196 126 62 60 4 
1918-19..... 1,313 98 65 64 8 
1917-18..... 1,302 98 65 79 8 
1916-17..... 1,272 117 49 126 - 
1915-16..... 1,143 =121 66 161 i1 
1914-15..... 1,074 147 80 154 4 
1913-14..... 1,018 153 59 122 6 
1912-18..... 1,103 131 65 94 7 
FORA+ES.. ss 1,093 103 56 69 6 
1910-11...., 968 85 46 58 3 
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otherwise noted, quotations are 








corrected to July 7. 
DULUTH 

FLOUR—Nominal prices at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 

19238 1922 
vamily patent ...+++++ $5.85 @6.00 $7.65 @7.75 
evo satan! rere. 5.70@5.85 7.30@7.50 
First clear, jute...... 5.10@5.25 6.40@5.95 
Second clear, jute 8.25@3.50 4.25@4.60 
Gemolina, NO. & «+++ 5.75@6.00 7.00@7.25 
Duram patent ...c00e 5.15@5.40 6.65@6.90 


’ RYE FLOUR—Prices at Duluth-Superior, 








fob. mills, per barrel, in cottons: pure 
white, $3.75; No. 2 straight, $3.60; No. 3 
dark, $3.15; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No, 8 rye, 
$3.55 
CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, cents per bushel: 
-~Dark northern—, -——Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 o. 1 No. 2 
June 108% 105% 106% 103% 
July 109 106 107 104 
ep July 110 107 108 105 
“Eee ee eee ss ee 
July 109% 106% 107% 104% 
July 110% 107% 108% 105% 
July . 111 108 109 106 
. *He y. 
Amber durum———, -——Durum— 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
30... 19244 @108% 101% @107% 101% 99% 
July 
2.... 101% @107% 100% @106% 100% 98% 
Bees @108 101 @107 101 99 
O05 ca- ame ixés&0 66.0 ):. 00459 
bi... 101% @107% 100% @106% 100% 98% 
6.... 195% @107T% 100% @106% 100% 98% 
Raee @108 101 @107 101 99 
*He 
Dai closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Bane 29 ..sreves 36% @39% 61 53@64 
Meee DS is.cavene 36 @39 61% 53@64 
July 36% @33% 61% 53@64 
many 4° J .cccees ree, sere aeee oo@.. 
July -» 345% @37% 62% 53@64 
July ¢ .s+e 84% @37% 63% 53@64 
rr oS cccevwoum 35 @38 64% 53@64 
*Ho VV 
Dail losing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-Spring— -——Durum—, 
July Sept. July Sept. 
SE ae 107% 108% 101% 99% 
Me Soc uvwadan 108 108 100% 98% 
ie ry ee 109 109 101 99 
Deny 4° ...ccdee guweetlsbaee, Sence Seee0 
PS. oo ssagiee 108% 108% 100% 98 
July 6 109% 109% 100% 98 
A eres 110 110 101 98% 
*Holiday. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring 129 50 =6101 2 182 206 
Durum .... 636 423 379°1,054 451 497 
7 SUMEOP wcse cee 6 1 ee ** 1 
Totals .. 765 479 481 1,056 583 704 
Corn ...... 3 Sit 267 - $830 130 
1 50 68 4 323 1 
Bonded 7 ae es ee ee -_ 
Es wae 180 84 82 390 122 94 
Barley .... 17 61 89 23 28 75 
Bonded... 12 net es e's os oe 
Flaxseed .. ¢ 17° 171 44 5&7 818 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 





elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
——Domestic—— - Bonded——, 
, 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
ee 11 928 193 . .. . 
FE 116 771 5,764 27 . 
Rye . -6,670 263 71 és oe ee 
Barley .... 45 162 97 127 4 2 
Flaxseed .. 82 941,177 255 . . 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 7, and 


receipts by weeks ended Satu 
els (000's omitted): 


--Wheat stocks—, ———grade 











rday, in bush- 
Receipts by 





1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
‘ : dk n } 
»2nor § 353 9 4 46 
3 dks ; 3 144 5 6 
3 nor 26 on 2 
All other ' » ; - = 
spring .. 290 189 99 6 15 21 
1,2 am dad) 
1,2dur §1,606 223 23 «4154 77 58 
All other 
qtttum 196 835 552 220 164 57 
inter ... 1 12 6 1 4 2 
Mixed - 1,715 es -- 217 203 287 
Totals ..4,187 1,212 852 663 481 483 
FLAXSEED 
——C lose ——— 
Onening July 8 
Tal July 2 High Low July7 1922 
Be Y ..$2.69 $2.67 $2.20 $2.67 $2.59 
On - 2.38% 2.88% 2.29 2.37 2.54% 





2.28% 2,20 


te ee eee 











2.27% 2.49% 





CHICAGO 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % i 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
SROPGRORD  cccccccesecsccoscsess $7.10@7.20 
Spring patents, jute ...........+. 5.70 @6.30 
Spring straights, jute ........... 5.40@6.00 
MTs SIORTE, FECES ..ccccccccesece 4.75 @5.30 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.20@3.70 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... .- @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Pivet patent, Jute .nccccccccscces $5.25 @6.00 
Patent, 96 per Cont ..ccsccsecerss 4.90@5.30 
Straight ..... Vevecseece sb e-00%0 4.70@5.10 
Wivat COMP 2 nc ccreccsccccccscsccs 4.10@ 4.60 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, FACS. occcccccevvesceccees $5.25@5.70 
BERMEOTE MALONE 2 nccvccececcseoes 4.80@5.40 
STOR, FOOD. oes erevrereveseese 4.70@5.25 
CHOBE, TUCO 2 ccccccveccovscesecese 4.40@ 4.50 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.... 
Rye flour, standard, jute 
WHEAT—Receipts, 122 cars, 
in the previous week and 193 a 
No. 1 red $1.13%@1.15% bu, No, 2 red $1.13 
@1.15, No. 3 red $1.10@1.13; No. 1 hard 
$1.05% @1.05%, No. 2 hard $1.04% @1.05%, 
No. 3 hard $1.03% @1.04%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.05% @1.13%, No. 1 northern $1,064 @ 

1.09%, No. 2 northern $1.02%@1.06\%. 
CORN—Receipts, 618 cars, against 605 in 

the previous week and 1,655 a year ago. 

Demand good from elevators, with shipping 


- $3.25 @3.65 
3.10@3.40 
against 98 
year ago. 


sales totaling 750,000 bus. Prices a little 
easier. No. 1 mixed 81%c bu, No. 2 mixed 


81% @82c; No. 1 yellow 83%@8&4c, No. 2 
yellow 83% @84c; No. 1 white 82% @82%c, 


No. 2 white 82% @82%c, No. 3 white 82\c. 

RYE—Receipts, six cars, against eight in 
the previous week and 11 a year ago. Prices 
firmer, but demand rather quiet. No. 2 was 
quoted at 66c bu. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Corn flour $2.05@ 
2.07% per 100 Ibs, white and yellow granu- 
lated corn meal $1.95@2, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.95@2, pearl and granulated 
hominy $2, oatmeal $2.85, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.55 per 90-lb 
sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Quoted at 
41 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts— --Shipments— 





$40@ 





1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis..... 151 201 87 165 
Wheat, bus.... 205 351 413 824 
Corn, bus...... 1,160 3,385 723 1,296 
Gate, BWis...iss 1,244 1,304 821 967 
ae 4 23 6 23 
Barley, bus.... 57 96 17 71 

MILWAUKEE 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 


ton, per bbl, f.0.b., Milwaukee, with com- 
Parisons: 
This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.40@6.85 $8.05 @8.70 
Spring straight ....... 6.05@6.20 7.50@7.95 
PITRt CROOF .ccccccsees 5.40@5.65 5.75@6.25 
Second clear ......00. 4.10@4.75 4.10@65.25 
Kansas patent ....... 6.00@6.05 7.50@7.75 
Kansas straight ...... 5.60@5.70 7.15@7.50 
Rye flour, white ...... 4.25@4.35 6.35@5.75 
Rye flour, straight.... 3.95@4.10 5.05@5.30 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.55@3.85 3.95@4.95 
Corn flour, 100 lbs.... 2.00@2.03 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs.... 1.95@1.98 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs.... 2.00@2.03 1.45@1.50 
MILLFEED—Lower. Demand smaller; 


offerings light. Comparative prices, per ton, 
car lots, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons: 
This year Last year 
Standard bran ....$21.00@22.00 $17.00@17.75 
Winter bran 21.50@22.00 17.00@17.25 
St. fine middlings. 26.50@27.00 18.50@19.00 


Flour middlings... 30.50@34.00 24.00@24.50 
MO GOP «ose cece. 32.50@35.00 30.00@32.50 
Rye feed ........ 26.00@26.50 18.00@18.50 
Hominy feed ..... 33.00@34.00 24.50@25.50 
Reground oat feed. 8.00@ 9.00 | peer 
Old process oil 

meal ....ccsces. 40.00@40.50 47.50@48.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 43.00@48.50 48.00@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... ooee » @37.15 «+ @28.85 


WHEAT—Closed 2@3c higher. Receipts, 


55 cars; previous week, 19; last year, 7. Cash 
basis unchanged and firm. Good milling 
and shipping demand; receipts light. No. 1 


dark Dakota northern closed at $1.12@1.14, 
No. 2 $1.11@1.13, No. 3 $1.10@1.12; No. 1 
red winter $1.15@1.16, No, 2 $1.14@1.16, No. 
3 $1.12@1.13; No. 1 hard winter $1.06@1.07, 
No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. 3 $1.02@1.04; No. 1 
mixed $1.07@1.10, No. 2 $1.04@1.09, No. 3 


$1.02 @1.05. 
RYE—Closed 1% @2c higher. Receipts, 14 
cars; previous week, 12; last year, 71. Mill- 


ing and shipping demand fair; receipts light. 
Premiums improved, No. 2 ranging lic over 
July price. No. 1 closed at 66c; No. 2, 66c; 
No. 3, 64@65c; No. 4, 62 @63c. 


CORN—Closed 2@3c higher. Receipts, 232 
cars; previous week, 141; last year, 344. Of- 
ferings moderate; good demand, local and 
shipping. Cash basis strong and higher, 
Nos, 2 white and yellow ranging 4%c over 





July price. No. 2 white closed at 85c; No. 2 
yellow, 85c; No. 2 mixed, 82@83\c. 

OATS—Closed 2c lower. Receipts, 178 
cars; previous week, 153; last year, 130. 
Cereal mills buying heavily; other grades 
slow. Receipts moderate. Cash basis easier. 
No. 3 white closed at 39@41%c. 

BARLEY—Closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
72 cars; previous week, 53; last year, 102. 
Buyers holding off and market slow, although 
receipts light. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@ 
49-Ib test, quotable at 72%@73c; fair to good, 
44@46-lb test, 65@71c; light weight, 40@ 
43-lb test, 63@67c; feed, 61@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 192 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 45,500 52,100 15,480 78,470 
Wheat, bus.. 77,000 9,800 27,616 58,275 
Corn, bus.... 346,320 522,440 164,020 33,625 
Oats, bus.... 413,600 266,490 141,625 118,275 
Barley, bus.. 113,760 162,740 25,500 47,500 
Rye, bus..... 18,395 9,905 12,080 55,640 
Feed, tons... 750 2,850 4,430 5,289 
ST. LOUIS 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
a erry eet $5.90@6.25 
SND - 0.0 00.0.6 00:43 620450960400 00% 5.60@5.85 
POPS GORD ce csccccecesevecnevace 4.80@5.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


rere et err re Terre 5.40@5.75 
GRA I itt gr Ria ee ee 4.75 @5.00 
Pe GOOOE ic cece revere he cessaee 4.20@4.40 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


ES oi own 0 0500000 006 45550 6858 5.50@5.75 
so  . .  PPPRELEEEERELCELELeEe ee 4.75 @5.00 
Pret GCIOME ..cceccccesccescccsecs 4.25@4.50 

MILLFEED—Quotations, per ton, in 100- 


lb sacks: hard winter bran, $21@21.50; soft 
bran, $21.50@22; gray shorts, $30@30.50. 

WHEAT—Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.12; 
No. 4 red, $1.05; No. 2 hard, $1.02. Receipts, 
161 cars, against 221 in previous week. 

CORN—Receipts, 359 cars, against 302 in 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 3 corn, 
85c; No. 1 yellow 86@87c, No. 2 yellow 86c, 
No. 3 yellow 85@S86c, No. 5 yellow 84@85c; 
No. 1 white 87c, No. 2 white 86@87c, No. 
3 white 86c, 

OATS—Receipts, 148 cars, against 149 in 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 white 42 
@43c, No. 2 white 42c, No. 3 white 42c. 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 81,110 73,160 85,800 90,160 
Wheat, bus.. 355,200 861,189 388,290 327,400 
Corn, bus.... 568,100 586,300 395,230 415,595 
Oats, bus.... 552,000 440,000 527,250 333,000 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 8,800 8,630 12,500 
Barley, bus. 14,400 28,800 3,590 13,860 

PHILADELPHIA 


FLOU R—Receipts in the week ending July 
7, 6,751,124 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,102 sacks 
to Rotterdam and 100 to Hamburg. Quo- 


tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 

Spring first patent ...........+... $6.75 @7.10 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.40@6.65 
Gprime Bret CleAr .seccccccscccces 5.50@6.10 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.25 @6.60 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.75 @6.10 
Soft winter straight ............. 4.75 @5.60 


RYE FLOUR—Steadily held, but demand 
only moderate. Quotations: $3.90@4.35 bbl, 
in sacks, according to quality. 

MILLFEED—No spot offerings, and mar- 
ket nominal. Feed to arrive steady, with 
offerings light. Quotations, in car lots, per 





ton, to arrive: 

6 eee ee $28.50@29.50 
Beet WIMtEE WEAN 2. cece ccccsues 30.00@30.50 
Standard middlings ............ 34.00 @35.00 
WEE MRRRGIEND occ ccveccsesece 39.00@40.00 
Be OE fn kc econo tneesee oedewes 41.00@ 42.00 


WHEAT—Nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings. Receipts, 254,237 bus; exports, 
98,008; stock, 390,355. 


CORN—Offerings light, but trade quiet 
and market eased off %c. Receipts, 7,945 
bus; exports, 42,857; stock, 80,131. Quota- 


tions: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 90@ 
9ic, No. 38 88% @89%c, No. 4 87@88c; car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 98% @99 ec, 
No. 3 yellow 97% @98 kc. 





CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet,. but steadily 
held. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... ....@2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ @2.20 
White table meal, fancy ......... @2.20 
White corn flour, fancy .......... @2.20 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... @2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... soe» @2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 oz each ...........00%- 2.00@2.20 

OATS—Demand slow, and market declined 
1%c. Offerings in excess of trade require- 
ments. Receipts, 24,240 bus; stock, 772,197. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 51@51%c; No. 3 
white, 50@50%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations: 


ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, 


per two 90-lb sacks, 


$5.40; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60 
@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, 
coarse $3. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in June were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
June, 1923...... 200,346 1,628,698 272,608 
May, 1923 ..... 174,261 1,494,149 384,785 
June, 1922 ..... 186,749 3,995,124 417,406 
June, 1921 ..... 213,707 2,551,856 2,055,508 
Exports— 
June, 1923 ..... 20,295 1,559,926 236,492 
May, 1923 ..... 62,434 2,148,799 177,143 
June, 1922 ..... 45,187 2,889,596 1,169,425 
June, 1921 ..... 104,047 1,824,959 1,314,686 





KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PAtORME ccccccscccvccsevecvece «+ -$5.50@5.90 

EER 5 04.0006 40664004068 coaenee 4.85 @5.00 

Ue GION cccccecevecvcsicetecee 4.00@4.50 

BECOME CIOMP 2 ccccccccccevceseces 3.50@3.75 
MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 


100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $17.50@18; brown 
shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, $27. 
WHEAT—Cash prices: hard, No. 1 97c@ 
$1.08, No. 2 96c@$1.08, No. 3 95c@$1.08, No. 
4 94c@$1.07; soft, No. 1 $1@1.04, No. 2 $1@ 
1.04, No. 3 96c@$1.02, No. 4 93@97c. 
CORN—Cash prices: white, No. 1 82@ 
82%c, No. 2 82@82%c, No. 3 81%ec, No. 4 
80@80%c; yellow, No. 1 84%c, No. 2 84%c, 
No. 3 883@84c, No. 4 81% @82c; mixed, No. 1 
82c, No. 2 82c, No. 3 81c, No. 4 80c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7 Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 192 22 
13,325 106,925 82,225 


Flour, bbls... 13,000 








Wheat, bus.. 885,600 859,950 550,800 962,550 
Corn, bus.... 341,250 196,500 85,000 70,000 
Oats, bus.... 56,100 124,100 67,500 34,500 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 1,100 12,100 1,100 
Martey, BUG... cerece 9,000 10,400 18,200 
Bran, tons... 660 580 3,280 3,180 
Hay, tons.... 3,456 2,268 720 528 
TOLEDO 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.50@5.80; local springs, 
$6.40; local hard winters, $5.90. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........... $27.00 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 30.00 @32.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 33.50@35.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 24 cars, 22 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 8 cars, 5 contract. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 16,800 42,000 29,350 3,940 
Corn, bus.... 30,000 22,500 13,040 38,010 
Oats, bus.... 246,400 38,950 9,700 22,555 
BUFFALO 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98’s, 
carloads: , 
Best patents, spring ............. $6.50 @6.85 
EP POO TET TTT Tere TL 6.25 @6.50 
rr rer rrr re 5.30@5.60 
SS I, 0 5 oss wens 503405 0% 4.75 @5.00 
| re eee ee 4.50@4.75 
MILLFEED— Sacked (ton) 
PP OTT Ure er rier $24.50 @25.00 
Standard middlings ............ «oes» @30.50 
WO MED “Sc dvesveccsens + eee» @35.00 
BEGG GON cevcetnecesascvecese «see + @33.00 
Red dog ..... Ono 8 609044.69:0605% +++» @37.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent ........... «++ + @40.00 


47.75 @ 48.00 
46.00 @ 46.50 
39.50 @ 40.00 
eee @41.05 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent.... 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... 
Gluten 
WHEAT—Nothing offered. 
CORN—Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
yellow, 94c; No. 4 yellow, 92%c. 


95c; No. 3 


OATS—Closing: No. 2 white, 47c; No. 3 
white, 46c; No. 4 white, 44%c. 
BARLEY—Quotations: malting 81@83c, 


and feed 73@77c, on track, through billed. 
Malting in store, 79@81ic; opening shipment, 
77 @79c. 

RYE—WNo. 2 quoted nominally at 78%c. 





BALTIMORE 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............. $6.35 @6.60 





Spring standard patent .......... 5.85 @6.10 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.00 @6.25 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.50@5.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 5.50@5.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 4.50@4.75 
Bee DG EE Bc. cots voces ccewe 4.10@4.35 
ree eee 3.60 @3.85 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ... a - $7.35 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 6.35 
City mills’ winter straight ....... cove 6.00 
MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $27@28; soft winter 


bran, $28@29; standard middlings, $32@33; 


WHBPAT—Receipts, 


135,288 Canadian or bonded. 


movement 
3,154 bus; 
: domestic No. 
contract, spot, 
2» of southern 
in absence 
, 69% @T6%C; 


CORN—Advanced 


we ste rn for. e xport, 


Spring first clears 
Hard winter patents (new) 
Soft winter patents 


stock 
cottonseed 
—all in 100’s. 


CORN MEAL-—Demand with mar- 








Short patent, 98-lb 


*Second clear, jute.... 


Durum flour quotations, 


Weekly oundten flour shipments of 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, 


50 57,100 162,750 148,410 
51 58,250 169,650 157,095 
. 48 56,350 160,560 114,725 
. 52 58,360 147,195 157,315 
48 54,000 122,420 148,090 
. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 
. 46 50,900 153,585 153,515 
43 56,550 137,415 125,355 








$40@42; 


exports, 


domestic and 
Closing prices: 
5; spot No. 2 red 
ib, > under last year; 
» of new southern for week 90c@$1.10%, 


light, 


and move- 


stock, 


white, do- 
, domestic, 50c sales. 
*; movement and demand 


exports, 


ae price of No. 


: spring fancy patents 
$5.90 @6.25, 
5; hard winter patents $5.50 
, Straights $5.25@5.50, clears $4.75@5.25; 
Receipts, 140,- 


, c.if., do- 
‘dark spring, c.i.f., 


6,12... 


Jhorthern Manitoba, 


durum, 


, 830,400 bus, 
» $1.00%; 


Re- 


538c; No. 


, 90,000 bus. 


$7.10@7.36 
6.00@7.20 
5.60@5.85 
5.60@6.25 
6. 15 @7.15 


».75 @6.10 


, lake-and-rail ship- 
$28 @28.25; 
; middlings, $32.25 
red dog, 


meal, 
feed, 


bolted 


5, feeding meal and cracked corn 


with slow de- 
r rolled and $3.19 for cut 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c-—Stocks——, 
9 


1922 


81,518 


15,259 467,293 


619,576 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
64,808 bus wheat 
and 9 97 70 bus corn to Yarmouth, N, 8. 


to Liverpool 


Nominal quotations July 10 by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 
Year ago 


$6.25@6.85 $7.85 @8.30 
1 7.55 @7.85 
6.00@6.25 7.25@7.50 
‘ 5.40@5.50 
3.85@3.90 3.00@3.90 


@60- day ship- 


in jute, 


Year ago 


-- @6.50 
- @5.50 


4.10@ 4.25 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

with comparisons, 

the subjoined table: 


is shown in 


1920 
305,035 
242,405 
269,165 
341,470 
Minne- 

1920 

14,940 

3,220 


5,400 
19,745 


in barrels: 


-—Output—, --Exports—, 


1922 
a 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, July 


per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, were reported as follows by brokers: 


10, prompt shipment, 


Stand. middlings.. 
. dog, 140-lb jute 31.50@33.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 
White corn meal, 


Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bblit 


Linseed oil meal* 


tPer bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 


y closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


y closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
No. 3 white oats, 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


59% @60% 53@61 
60% @61% 53@61 
61% @62% 52@61 


62% @62% 52@61 
62% @63% 52@61 


oe coee@. 
° 13% @74% 34% @36% 
15% @76% 35 % @37% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Jul 


uly 
1,019,180 1,329,900 


Shipments from hemenentte by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Jul 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 


No. 2 northern. 1,754 











COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


July 8 July 9 July 10 
1921 1920 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 







FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———— Duluth ———, 
Track To arr. Track July Sept. 
July 3....$2.62 2.58 2.58 2.59 2.31% 


me 2:65 2.64 2.64 2.32 


July 65... 

July 6.... 2.71% 2.66 2.65% 2.65% 2.38% 

July 7.... 2.71% 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.37 

July 9. 2.72% 2.68 2.66% 2.66% 2.34 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis, 112 4 77 16 22 1,177 
Duluth .... 7 a. «6S 82 94 1,116 


Totals ....119 21 248 98 116 2,293 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to July 
7, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis ... 6,536 3,922 1,083 1,168 
Duluth ........ 3,922 3,105 3,611 3,421 
Totals ...... 10,458 7,027 4,694 4,589 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 10, in cents per 100 lbs: 





From 
. Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 


Aberdeen .... 18.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 


Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eoee 
Bremen ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bristol ...... TT.08 coer cece cove eves 
Caradim ....0. 16.00 ° 

Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 


Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
coo B 


CORE cccccccs 19.00 9.00 19.00 
Dublin eee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 rer 
Dundee ...... 16.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eves 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmsd ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 


Hamburg .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 oad 
Havre ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «eee «eee 0008 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 boe5 
Hlull .ccccccce 18.00 


TMOR, 6s 554:000 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 .... 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16,00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
London ...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 


Londonderry . 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 same 
Manchester .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Newcastle ... 18.00 .... sees ooee eee 
Rotterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 ° ° ° os 


Southampton. 20.00 .... ...6 seer eeee 
Danzig ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 ee 

Pireus ...... BOBO cece cece cece ewus 
rs BO.GB nce sees coos eeee 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
83 22 


Baltimore .. 115 208 125 
Boston ..... 2 15 25 26 a 
Buffalo ..... 1,070 237 422 1,420 472 
Afloat .... 105 a0s ose 125 vee 
Chicago ....1,208 848 1,426 1,281 106 
Detroit ..... 14 30 49 11 vr 
St. Joseph... 568 127 38 ons 3 
Duluth ..... 4,187 11 116 6,670 45 
Galveston ... 572 oe tee 67 so 
Indianapolis. 30 326 39 9 ibe 
Kan. City...2,564 51 178 99 23 
Milwaukee... 62 160 337 113 51 


Sioux City... 275 206 208 28 5 
Minneap’lis 11,864 170 2,894 4,411 481 
N. Orleans... 546 261 104 175 3 


New York... 189 30 348 59 23 
Omaha ..... 1,331 285 466 41 2 
Peoria ...... eee 30 24 Seow ete 
Philadelphia. 290 46 767 25 3 
St. Louis.... 126 76 72 5 eee 
Toledo ..... 254 50 247 6 1 
Canals ...... 195 eee $s” 560 74 
Lakes ...... cee eee e080 220 ose 

















Totals ...25,567 3,167 7,885 15,434 1,314 
Last year..16,879 28,779 42,400 1,195 1,455 

Increases: Rye, 333,000 bus; barley, 127,- 
000. Decreases: Wheat, 746,000 bus; corn, 
199,000; oats, 638,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 

“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 

70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 7, 

1923, with comparisons in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Output—, -——Exports—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis .. 13,559 12,103 172 807 


St. Paul .... 551 396 
Duluth-Superior 950 686 ée ove 
Outside ....... 9,467 7,249 2 17 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mplis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
*. * 


July 3 es 109 291 ee 
July 4 °e.. 369 °.. 91 °.. 694 
July 5 198 171 116 261 146 141 
July 6 .... 132 120 165 153 113 183 
July 7 +. 122 108 52 161 283 146 
July 9 - 184 256 84 38 3817 148 


Totals.... 778 924 526 704 1,160 1,212 
*Holiday. 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of Brain 
in store at above points for week 

July 6, in bushels (000’s ee: 


Pm 6. 


Private elevators. 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
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Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week end: 
as reported by the 
exclusive of flour, and including on|) 
under American 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











United States—Flour and Wheat Ex) rts 


Exports of flour and wheat 
United States by months and years, 
percentages of total shipped as flour, 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of w 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 

c—— 000’s omitted 
ra - Wheat, bus 
9,973 








By fiscal years— 
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July 11, 1923 
LOSSES FROM PILFERAGE 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Proposes Means of Checking Thefts in 
the Export Trade 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The establishment 
of central information bureaus at all 
principal ports to aid in wiping out the 
large percentage of pilferage from goods 
in transit has been suggested by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Losses from theft and pilferage con- 
tinue to grow, and constitute a heavy tax 
on the export trade, according to Director 
Klein of this bureau. The transportation 
division of the bureau has during the past 
six months made a special study of the 
best methods of export packing, a sub- 
ject which has been for some years a 
matter of increasing concern to the ex- 
porters of the country. This investiga- 
tion has been conducted at the request 
of the House committee on merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries. 

Many large industrial centers in the 
United States have been visited in order 
to get, at first hand, modern ideas on 
packing aud pilferage prevention. While 
proper packing will do much to prevent 
theft and pilferage, it does not entirely 
solve the problem. Skilled thieves, well 
organized, are able to remove goods from 
packing cases without leaving any trace 


of the roobery, and the loss is not dis- 
covered until thé case is opened on ar- 
rival at destination. 

In following up these losses the various 
marine insurance companies, the steam- 
ship owners, and the rail carriers carry on 
their separate investigations. In other 


words, there has been little co-ordination 
of effort, cach interest making its own 
fight against the evil. 

It is for this reason that the transpor- 


tation division suggested the establish- 
ment of a central bureau of informa- 
tion at each of our principal ports, so 


that there might be an exchange of in- 
formation which would simplify the work 
of the investigators, strengthen their ef- 
forts, and make possible a united collab- 
orative effort to check this spreading 
trade menace. 

This idea met with the approval of the 
various interests involved, and at a re- 
cent meeting in New York the transporta- 
tion division was asked to assist in the 
formation of such a bureau for that port, 
to be supported by the marine under- 
writers, the steamship companies, the 
railway lines and the shippers’ organi- 
zations, all of which would be benefited 
by its activities. 

A committee was formed on June 28 
at the customs house to devise ways and 
means for establishing such a bureau, and 
its organization is assured at an early 
date. It is expected that similar organi- 
zations will be formed at each one of the 
large ports, so that before long the pil- 
ferers will be convinced that it will be 
poor policy to tamper with interstate and 
foreign shipments. 

Perhaps one of the main reasons why 
this evil has grown is the fact that it has 
been difficult to obtain convictions in the 
local courts. Even when a trained in- 
vestigator discovers the stolen goods in 
the possession of a “fence” or catches an 
employee in the act of stealing, there is 
great difficulty in absolutely identifying 
the merchandise, and without such identi- 
fication, conviction is impossible. 

The Carlin act, which seeks to provide 
penalties for the pilferage of goods mov- 
ing in interstate commerce, provides pen- 
alties only for the stealing of baggage 
from a public truck or van, neither 
freight nor express matter being spe- 
cifically provided for. It is evident that 
federal legislation on the subject should 
be amended, if the full usefulness of a 
central bureau of information is to be 
obtained, 

It is understood that an effort will be 
made to secure amendments to the Carlin 
act so as to provide specific penalties for 
stealing from interstate shipments load- 
ing on trucks or stored in warehouses. 


Joun Marrinan. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN AUSTRIA 
ul Carol H. Foster, Vienna, 
by to the Department of State that 
? ent the chief obstacle to the sale 
es merican flour in Austria is the lack 
uniform standards of quality. 
. ungarian and Jugo-Slav saltiers, who 
the principal competitors of Ameri- 
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can millers in this market,” he says, 
“mark their products according to the 
same definite standard, with the result 
that consumers buying these flours know 
exactly what they are getting. American 
eee on the other hand, are not 
efinitely marked as to quality, and flours 
ostensibly of the same quality vary con- 
siderably. 

“United States grain is rated excel- 
lent by Austrian millers, and the prices 
are no higher than those of competin 
grains. The chief obstacle to the sale o 
United States grain appears to be the 
long time required for transporting it 
from the United States to Vienna—gen- 
erally about two months. Experts state 
that the key to a successful exploitation 
of the Austrian market for grain is the 
maintenance of a large stock in some 
European city having good railway con- 
nections.” 





CHINA 


Suanoual, Cuina, June 22,.—This is 
the time of the year when many anxious 
eyes are turned toward the wheat crop 
in China. It is hardly necessary to re- 
call that for two seasons the wheat crop 
in China has been very disappointing, 
and the flour mills, which depend so 
largely upon domestic supplies of wheat, 
were consequently compelled to suspend 
operations, with very few exceptions, not 
long after the beginning of last year’s 
harvest period. 

The plight of these factories was dis- 
tressing. American wheat at the start 
could be obtained at a fair price, but the 
market in the United States began to 
make advances. The appreciation in local 
values of flour, on the other hand, was 
not commensurate. Milling, therefore, 
was usually a losing proposition, though 
a brave attempt was made to mill Pacific 
Northwest wheat. 

Not only was the crop poor last sea- 
son, but an unlooked for contingency 
arose. Wheat was being made a substi- 
tute for dear rice by the poor of China. 
Supplies, which in the ordinary course 
would have gone to keep the flour mills 
busy, were greedily consumed at the 
source of production, as the price was 
25 per cent cheaper than that of rice. 
Farmers and holders took advantage of 
the position and raised their prices, 
which made the task of collecting sup- 
plies a strenuous one for the milling 
companies. 

During the drouth that threatened 
early this season to destroy the growing 
crop of cereals, grave fears were ex- 
pressed that the flour mills would have to 
depend on imported wheat this year to 
supply their needs. Rainfall came, how- 
ever, in time to save most of the crop, 
but recent weather has been too wet for 
wheat harvesting, and the crop is, there- 
fore, estimated to be some 10 per cent 
less than was anticipated a few weeks 
ago. 

It would seem that the farmers have 
made every effort to raise a larger crop 
this year. There are of course some 
claims that acreage in certain parts was 
not increased as much as it might have 
been, as farmers have gone in somewhat 
for more profitable crops, such as cotton 
and rapeseed. 

The following estimates have been 


compiled through many reliable sources, 
and are the best guesses that can be 
made. It must not be forgotten that in 
the absence of a statistical department 
in China the task of collecting data of 
such a nature is often very unsatisfac- 
tory. The crop around Hankow district, 
embracing Hupeh and Hunan provinces, 
is computed to range between 40 to 50 
per cent of normal, in the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway district some 60 to 70 
per cent, in Kiangsu province 60 to 70 
per cent, and in the Wuhu district (An- 
wei province) about 70 per cent. 

The rains of a few weeks ago appear 
to have reduced the yield, the estimates 
putting the whole crop down at 70 to 80 
per cent then, against 60 to 70 per cent 
now. Furthermore, the yield in certain 
districts shows a falling off, due, no 
doubt, to the effects of the copious rain- 
fall, and possibly to the drouth pre- 
viously experienced. 

The flour mills, in which have been in- 
vested some $15,000,000, should be able 
to work for at least six months this 
year, provided, of course, the populace 
does not draw on the domestic grain as 
a substitute for rice. The opening prices 
for the new wheat are some 50 per cent 
higher than the average of ordinary 
years, being 3.60 taels per picul, against 
3.30 taels per picul at the beginning of 
the last season (approximately $1.18 
per bu, against $1.07 per bu). 

The crop in the United States is re- 
ported to be quite satisfactory, and the 
market there has been declining rapidly 
in consequence. Western white No. 2 is 
quoted at $43 per ton, cif. (approxi- 
mately $1.18 per bu), for August-Sep- 
tember shipment, or $3.50 lower than a 
month ago. If this tendency continues in 
both the Chinese and American markets, 
there is a prospect of importing Ameri- 
can wheat into Shanghai, but this may 
be possible only in October or Novem- 
ber. 

There should be opportunities as well 
of importing Australian flour, which is 
cheaper than American at the present 
moment, being quoted at £12 12s per 
long ton, equivalent to 1.82 taels per sack 
($5.10 per bbl), against 2 taels per sack 
($5.60 per bbl) for the American grade. 


Stocks of flour in Shanghai amount to. 


about 400,000 sacks, which is considered 
a big holding. Exports to the interior 
and to Swatow, Amoy and other places 
have been very slow, owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of the country. Some 
of the large consuming points are stated 
to have large supplies. Small lots of 
American flour continue to arrive every 
week, 
D. ARAKIE. 





PORTO RICO 


San Juan, Porto Rico, June 27.— 
This market is rather depressed on ac- 
count of heavy old crop wheat accumu- 
lations. Very little business is expected 
on old crop, Flour buyers are watch- 
ing for prices on the new crop to make 
their purchases for August, September, 
October and November. 


NOTES 


The impression of the trade in this 
island is that there is a heavy surplus of 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,840 1,138 1,618 1,758 1,042 
February ..... 1,379 1,255 1,01 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 791 
March ........ 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,388 1,012 1,606 1,687 769 
ADFT 2 occsccce 1,167 1,198 1,691 2,121 3,064 2,620 949 1,294 1,429 876 
| Sere 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,847 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
TUNE .cccccees eeeee 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 856 
,, > eee : 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 ~=1,353 830 833 
August ....... 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 785 701 
September .... 1,301 1,802 93 1,764 333 461,016 1,086 1,003 1,223 
October ....... 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 = 1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November .... 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,276 905 1,254 1,486 
December ..... 1,500 1,014 95 1,31 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
Totals .... 165,026 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 


Exports of wheat from the United 
60 lbs (000’s omitted): 





States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 19:7 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 7,296 10,038 21,346 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February ..... 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 6,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
4,291 17,645 14,699 6,939 10,208 1,688 17,885 17,294 20,535 457 

4,948 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 

9,973 9,366 26,032 10,864 14,028 853 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,646 

sees 14,006 26,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 6,905 9,396 7,395 

14,953 24,842 23,838 6,834 226 «646,059 7,326 7,819 26,158 

August ....60.. 33,703 68,637 27,570 12,941 16,120 6,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .... 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
October ....... 18,282 18,362 365,803 13,687 21,319 6,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November ..... 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December ..... 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 26,084 4,491 14,478 12,624 28,876 
Totals .... - 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 173,862 
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old wheat. The San Antonio Dock Co. 
has a large amount of flour in storage. 

Some mills are now granting 45 and 
60 days’ time upon arrival of merchan- 
dise. 

There are more flour salesmen in this 
field than last year, as several new mills 
are entering upon business in this island. 

Miguel Ballester, of the firm of Bal- 
lester Hermanos, representative for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and 
the Sparks Milling Co., of Alton, IIl., 
has come to the San Juan office to take 
the place of his brother, Frank Balles- 
ter, who has sailed for Spain on a pleas- 
ure trip. 

News has been received here that 
Frank O. Jones has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the Western Star 
Mill Co., of Salina, Kansas, to take a 
position as general field sales manager 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., of Kansas 
City. Mr. Jones is well known in this 
island, as he has been doing business with 
Porto Rico for a number of years. 


Fernanpo Moret. 





MARKING OF IMPORTED OATMEAL 

Gtascow, Scortanp.—Scottish M. P.’s 
have succeeded in the committee stage 
of the bill to amend the merchandise 
marks act to include imported oatmeal 
in the schedule of articles which should 
be distinctly marked. Whether the bill 
becomes law remains to be seen. But 
the oatmeal question was raised in the 
House of Commons by one of the agri- 
cultural members, a fact which will oc- 
casion no surprise here, as it has been 
pointed out repeatedly that the farmers 
of Scotland were doing all the fighting 
on behalf of the millers in this campaign, 
presumably in the belief that there would 
be a better demand for Scottish oats 
if the imported meal were distinguishable 
in the shops from the home article. 

The whole problem of marking im- 
ported foodstuffs, of course, bristles 
with difficulty, and there is no guaranty 
that what passes for oatmeal from 
Scottish oats is not meal milled from 
imported oats, even if the bill now under 
debate becomes the law of the land. 

The argument was advanced in sup- 
port of the inclusion of imported oat- 
meal in the bill that it was the sale of 
inferior meal from abroad that had 
spoiled the taste of both the English and 
the Scottish people for porridge. That 
statement has been commented upon by 
Glasgow’s leading daily newspaper, which 
reminds the M. P.’s that, so far as the 
English consumer is concerned, his taste 
in the matter of oatmeal cannot be reli- 
able, for the simple reason that when 
he takes porridge he accompanies the 
dish with a liberal sprinkling of sugar 
and not with milk. Only in the real 
Scottish fashion of taking milk with 
porridge, it is claimed, is one able to 
discriminate as to the quality of the 
meal. 

The newspaper critic puts forward the 
view that the prime factor in the slump 
in porridge is, as has been stated here 
already, the change in the starting hours 
of public works, which has disturbed the 
domestic arrangements of the housewife. 
That view has been challenged by a 
writer who states that many people who 
are not affected by the hours in public 
works are not today taking porridge, 
and that the reason for this must be a 
distaste for the imported meal. But it 
is surely more than a coincidence that, 
while it is not much more than three 
years since the demand for oatmeal was 
at its heaviest in Scotland, the slump 
occurred with pronounced suddenness 
immediately following the change in the 
starting hour of our public works. 





FARM WAGES IN URUGUAY 

The senate of Uruguay has definitely 
sanctioned the “farm laborers’ wage 
bill.” This bill fixes the wages of farm 
laborers as follows: Laborers between 
the ages of 18 and 50 shall receive a 
minimum of $18 per month, when work- 
ing on farms or ranches valued from 
$20,000 to $70,000, and shall receive $20 
per month when employed on establish- 
ments valued at more than $70,000. La- 
borers under 18 or over 51 years of age 
shall receive a minimum of $15 per 
month. In case Sunday cannot be ob- 
served, another day of rest shall be 
given. Laborers shall have a choice of 
board and lodging or 50c a day extra, 
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Oriental inquiry for flour has not been 
quite so keen as in the previous week, 
owing to the fall in exchange. Demand 
is, however, still good for prompt ship- 
ment, but ocean space is not available 
and wheat supplies are scarce at a work- 
able price. For August-September-Oc- 
tober shipment inquiry from northern 
China ports continues fairly active, but 
bids are too low, being $5@5.35, c.i.f., for 
straights, particularly in view of the pro- 
posed increase in ocean rates from $5 to 
$6 ton, Sept. 1. Hongkong is bidding 
for flour at $4.50, f.a.s., for straights, 
and $4.65 for cut-off, but this is below 
millers’ views. 

Most wheat growers are unwilling to 
contract new crop wheat at prices which 
would enable millers to meet oriental 
flour bids for August-September-October 
shipment. Growers maintain that the 
price must be $1 bu, country points, for 
them to break even, while buyers are 
bidding $1.04@1.05, coast, for September 
white wheats. Country millers, many of 
whom are also wheat growers, also take 
the position that the average grower 
must receive $1 bu for his wheat to 
break even, and that present bids can be 
accepted only for exceptionally heavy 
yields where the per bushel growing cost 
is materially reduced. 

United Kingdom bids are nearly in 
line, but there is little demand, 

Pacific flours are too high for south- 
eastern and central states buyers, and 
only a scattered car lot business is being 
done. 

North Pacific Coast markets feel the 
influence of exceptionally high crop 
promises in the Pacific Northwest and in 
Montana. Buyers look for lower prices, 
and are putting off taking care of future 
requirements. 

Soft wheat flours are selling at about 
the same level as a week ago. Old crop 
flour quotations: pastry, 98-lb cottons, 
straight cars, $5.75@5.85 bbl; Washing- 
ton bakers patent, $6.35@6.45; blue-stem 
family patent, basis 49’s, $6.90@7.10. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7@7.50 bbl; Montana, $6.35@6.70; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.65 
@1%7.05; Washington, made from Montana 
spring wheat, $6.90@7.25. 

The millfeed market is weak, and 
prices are $1@2 ton lower. Washing- 
ton mill-run is quoted at $29 ton, deliv- 
ered, transit points; Montana mixed feed, 
$26@27. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

OWT BeF cwinasoces 52,800 9, 37 

Previous week ..... 52,800 14,506 27 

YOOP OBO .ceccccese 52,800 18,161 34 

Two years ago..... 52,800 25,936 49 

Three years ago.... 52,800 9,151 17 

Four years ago.... 46,800 36,575 78 

Five years ago..... 46,800 25,355 54 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TUF 168 wvccoscces 57,000 8,479 15 
Previous week ..... 57,000 17,434 31 
WOOF QMO occccceces 57,000 24,384 43 
Two years ago..... 57,000 20,394 53 
Three years ago.... 57,090 5,898 10 
Four years ago..... 57,000 34,480 60 
Five years ago..... 57,000 00,000 00 

WASHINGTON EXPORTS 

Shipments by water from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma), with des- 


tinations, for two crop years ended 
June 30: 
FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1922-23 1921-22 
Ly ee 1,934,095 1,577,791 
p Perera er re 84,203 79,170 
Central-S. America .. 200,676 114,067 
MD 45 4:6 60:06:40 00.00 164,864 488,525 
British Columbia .... 29,851 23,992 
California ..crcescees 683,738 739,646 
AlOBKR 2 ccccvcccceces 28,795 22,748 
Atlantic ports ....... 90,370 24,447 
WHEAT, BUS 
OTIORt cccccesccccsve 2,912,655 5,432,232 
EEE oc ce cccesscoe 50,521 44,998 
Central-S. America .. 1,680 461,814 
} ERT TET 673,249 2,489,485 
British Columbia .... 41,296 46,286 
Calisernia ..ccceccees 20,812 157,599 


OREGON EXPORTS 

Shipments by water from the Columbia 

River (Portland and Astoria), with des- 

tinations, for the last two crop. years 
ended June 30: 


FLOUR, BBLS 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
GRIPE cccccvdectcceae 1,009,143 857,104 
TEOWON ccccvccsccess 8,061 15,204 
Central-S. America .. 134,514 100,426 
Wurope ...ccccccccece 231,174 509,302 
COMBOTRIR cc ccccsssse 519,608 528,905 
Atlantic ports ....... 90,739 58,460 
COM svcensceceesens #apes 723 

WHEAT, BUS 
GHUORE: .. crcccccscsees 2,759,661 7,784,462 
PETTOTE ccbeccesiseee § eevdecs 6,562 
Central-S. America .. 18,667 1,069,735 
BUrope .cccccccceces 12,401,165 25,399,478 
California ....ccc.ces 222,575 176,579 
BREE caccnceconcnees 4m eaee 1,406,964 


Total wheat shipments, including flour 
reduced to wheat, from Washington and 
Oregon, for the 1922-23 crop year were 
42,546,517 bus, against 67,608,848 the 
previous year. 

NOTES 


The Sunshine bakery, of Seattle, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by Harry Mosler, F. A. Gerhardt 
and Samuel B. Asia. 

June flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to the Orient, 29,512 bbls; Cen- 
tral and South America, 9,200; British 
Columbia, 5,134; Hawaii, 5,540; Europe, 
1,428. 

Shipments of flour in June from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to domestic ports and 
United States island possessions: to Cali- 
fornia, 37,840 bbls; New York, 1,000; 
Boston, 3,000; Hawaii, 5,540; Manila, 
7,125. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
at its annual meeting, held at Tacoma, 
June 30, passed the following resolu- 
tions: that the association is opposed to 
direct government operation of Shipping 
Board vessels and favors private owner- 
ship and private operation; that the as- 
sociation is opposed to the vacuum oven 
method of determining moisture content 
of flour and to the requirements and 
specifications for flour by the navy of a 
moisture content of 13 per cent; that the 
association go on record as indorsing 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign and 
favors the use of the slogan, “Eat More 
Wheat,” wherever possible. 


MONTANA 

Great Farts, Monr.—As there was no 
appreciable change in the wheat market 
during the week ending July 7, flour 
prices remained unchanged. The recent 
tendency of the flour market has been 
for steady prices, and within the past 
month only one change was noted, that 
being a small drop. Current quotations: 
patent flour $7 and first clear $4.75 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $27 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $29, same terms. 


NOTES 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, the election of officers resulted in 
the choice of C. L. Jackett, of the credit 
department of the Royal Milling Co., as 
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president. Mr. Jackett has been with the 
Royal company for several years. 

The motion to dismiss the appeal of 
the defendants in the lower court of 
Sheridan County was heard in the Mon- 
tana supreme court, the action being that 
of the Outlook Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
against the American Surety Co. and 
Oscar J. Brown. The plaintiff elevator 
company was given a judgment in the 
lower court against Brown and the sure- 
ty company, Brown having been man- 
ager of the company, and suit to recover 
$6,973.88 from him resulting therefrom. 
The surety company was liable to the 
extent of its bond of $3,000. Judgment 
having been entered for the company 
against them, defendants appealed, but 
the appeal is being resisted on the 
ground that the transcript and other 
papers were not filed within the time lim- 
it of the supreme court. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Local mills an- 
nounced a cut of 40c bbl on all grades of 
flour at the close of the week ending 
July 7. It was the hope of most of 
them to maintain the old prices until new 
wheat came in, but the slow demand and 
the weakness of the market made the 
drop necessary. Family patents are 
quoted in the new list at $6.65 bbl, bak- 
ers hard white at $6.25 and bakers blue- 
stem patents at $6.50. 

There is inquiry from the Orient, but 
little new export business is being 
booked. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Se ee 62,000 28,772 46 
Previous week ..... 62,000 30,924 49 
WORF OBO occccccsce 57,000 25,332 44 
Two years ago..... 48,000 19,523 40 
Three years ago.... 48,000 16,422 34 
Four years ago..... 42,600 17,053 40 


Five years ago..... 40,500 ° 

Wheat trading has been on a small 
scale all week. There has been some de- 
mand for old club at $1.13 bu, but not 
much is available. Exporters were in the 
market for new crop white wheat at 
$1.03, August delivery, which was 2c or 
more below sellers’ ideas. Closing bids 
for July wheat at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change: soft white, $1.08; western white, 
$1.07; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.03; red western, $1. 

The coarse grain market ruled dull, 
with $36 ton bid for No, 2 eastern yellow 
corn, July shipment. 

Flour shipments from Portland in 
June were 41,948 bbls to California, 16,- 
560 to the Orient, 16,177 to Central and 
South America, 15,400 to Atlantic ports 
and 4,571 to Europe, the total of 94,656 
bbls comparing with 106,461 shipped in 
the same month last year. 

For the season 1922-23, flour shipments 
were 1,993,239 bbls, as against 2,070,204 
in the previous season. 

Wheat shipments last month were 565,- 
589 bus to Europe, 420,000 to the Orient 
and 6,554 to California, a total of 992,143 
bus, against shipments of 4,426,953 in the 
same month of 1922. 

Total wheat shipments for the season 
from the Columbia River were 15,402,068 
bus, compared with 35,843,780 in the pre- 
vious season. J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 


Ocven, Uran.—Quotations are being 
made on new wheat flour for September 
and October shipment, but there is little 
change in market conditions. No new 
wheat, except some Kansas shipments, 
has arrived on the Ogden market, and 
milling of the crop will not start until 
August, according to present indications. 
In the meantime, mills are continuing 
their runs on old wheat, with sufficient 
supply in sight for operation until the 
new crop starts moving. 

Quotations for hard winter wheat dur- 
ing the week ending July 7 were $1.18@ 
1.20 bu for No. 1 hard winter, $1.18@1.20 
for No. 1 hard northern spring and $1.08 
@1.10 bu for No. 1 soft, freight paid to 
Ogden on milling-in-transit billing. The 
millers estimate that new wheat prices 
will be about 20c bu under these figures. 

California showed pronounced interest 
in Ogden flour, with good demand and 
advanced orders. Quotations to the 
California market: bakers flour $6.50 bbl, 
blends $6.50 and soft wheat flours $6.20, 
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ear lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b, 
common points. , 

The southeastern market showed fair 
interest, with quotations of $6.20 bbl for 
soft wheat flours, car lots, basis 98-Ih 
cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi Riy- 
er points. 

Local demand has continued good, the 
prices being $6 bbl for bakers flour, 8&6 
for patents and blends, and $5.70 for 
soft wheat flours, car lots, basis 48-]h 
cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran continued at high prices, Cali- 
fornia buying at $38 ton for white bran, 
and $33@34 for red, car lots, f.o.b., com- 
mon points. The local prices were $35 
ton for white and $380@31 for red, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 

C. C. Hine, Los Angeles manager of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., visited 
in Ogden as the guest of E. R. Alton, 
Ogden manager of the same compari, 
He has just returned from St, J.ouis, 
where he attended the Rotary couven- 
tion. 

Purchase of 20 elevators forinerly 
owned by the Intermountain Milliny (o., 
of Salt Lake City, is announced by the 
Sperry Flour Co. They are locate in 
southern and eastern Idaho, and com- 


plete a chain of Sperry elevators inciud- 
ing all of Washington, Oregon nd 
Idaho wheat producing sections. The com- 


pany operates about 200, the others being 
run under the name of the Pacific Coast 
Elevator Co. Joseph M. Parker, 1an- 
ager of the Sperry company, says hat 
the new crop will be handled through 
the new chain, in co-operation witli the 
terminal elevator at Ogden. 


T. C. Winn, mayor of Nephi, ( tah, 


who was recently chosen president of an 
organization endeavoring to secure sov- 
ernment regulation of wheat prices. in- 


formed the Utah State Farm Bureau at 
a meeting in Salt Lake City that “any 
possible relief in the wheat market situ- 
ation will have to come directly through 


farmers’ co-operative marketing associa- | 


tions,” and that the national farm }u- 
reau “is opposed to asking Congress to 
pass any price fixing regulations.” \n- 
other meeting was held at Salt Lake City 
between the marketing committee of the 


farm bureau, representatives of various 
co-operative organizations and of the 
state department of agriculture to «is- 


cuss plans for closer co-operation of the 
units within the state. 
W. E. Zuprany. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Anceres, Cat.—The flour situation | 


here during the week ending July 7 was 
practically unchanged, and very little 
buying or selling has been done, buyers 
cleaning up their old contracts and mak- 
ing, ready for the new crop season. 

rices for Kansas old wheat flour, 
standard patents, are around $7. Utuali- 
Idaho prices for old wheat flour, stand- 
ard patents, $6.50@7; Montana, $7. 

Few offerings are being made the 
trade by mills for contracts on new 
wheat flour. 

Millfeed prices are practically  'n- 
changed, those for Montana red »'i!-i'n 
being about $33 ton. Kansas }rin 's 
offered at $29@30.50, according to ship- 
ment; spot goods are worth $31.50@32. 

* a 

G. L. Campbell, of Fischer’s {our 
Mills, Silverton, Oregon, whose oflice Is 
located at Portland, was a visitor in !.0s 
Angeles recently. 





GRAIN REQUISITION ABANDON?!) 

The much talked of grain requision 
plan in Germany has been abandor4, 
but the government announces its ii'{«"- 
tion of creating a reserve of up (0 ° 
500,000 tons of bread grains, at «st 
2,500,000 of which are to be purch od 
at market prices at home. Accor’ :'lg 
to present indications the agricult 
classes are to be exempted from ('¢ 
virtual confiscation of 20 per cent of 
their production, but the government 
parently is- not yet ready to pro} 
entire abandonment of bread subsi: 
A curious compromise is proposed whi ' 
by a minimum quantity of bread l 
continue to be subsidized, the cost «! 
this subsidy not to be borne by the ger- 
eral government yy but by the ar- 
ticipated yield of the much discusse«' 
forced loan, which has not yet been co!- 
lected. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tins abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Lonpon, Ene., June 20, 1923 


—— 


It is 2 difficult matter today to write 
accurately on market sentiment, for it 
is more than usually divided, and very 
justly so, as with crop news and the 
present European financial position, it 
is hard to arrive at a conclusion which 
would satisfy the majority. As to wheat, 
if take: alone, with a normal demand 
the price movement for the future should 
favor the bulls, but so many outside 
factors have crept into the forefront 
lately which must be carefully consid- 
ered, that buyers may be forgiven for 
feeling very much at sea and, through 
necessity, forced to adopt a waiting at- 
titude. 

The world’s wheat markets have de- 
clined heavily and recovered some of 
the loss, but with the European finan- 
cial position in its present state of chaos 
—and this applies more particularly to 
Germany—it is extremely hard to fore- 
cast what the future will bring forth 
in the way of prices. Any financial 
catastrophe such as the present position 
of the German mark must have very 
far-reaching effects, which not infre- 
gd are almost cumulative in their re- 
sults. 

This is shown in the financial difficul- 
ties of several houses in New York, 
which have been indulging in large deal- 
ings wherein the mark is one of the fac- 
tors and have found difficulty in fi- 
nancing their continental wheat deals. 
Their efforts to get from under have 
had, and will have, great influence upon 
the wheat markets of America and Can- 
ada. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
some successful arrangements will be 
made by the German government to 
stabilize the value of the now almost 
valueless mark, otherwise still further 
selling orders will be put out, with the 
most unfortunate results for wheat hold- 
ers, 

Wheat shipments to the Continent 
have been very liberal during the past 
two weeks, There are rumors of a move- 
ment toward resale, and if this is con- 
firmed, prices will decline. The same 
applies to flour, which is reported from 
more than one source as being pressed 
for resale by Czecho-Slovakia. These 
main factors, the financial situation and 
reselling, must of necessity check fresh 
business, and may account for some ab- 
normally low flour offers that were re- 
ceived in London early in the week. 
During the week ending June 20, the 
British millers have been holding their 
annual convention at Buxton. The 
speeches almost without exception re- 
ferred in some way to the bad trade and 
Price cutting of the past year, and some 
Suggestions were put forward in the 
efforts to find a remedy for the evil. 
Several speakers made a great point of 
the almost insurmountable difficulty in 
getting certain members of the milling 
trade to stick honorably to arrangements 
after they had been made, and urged 
upon all of them to try and take a 
broader view of the trade and pull to- 














gether. During the war one area was 
oe quite satisfactorily by 12 trav- 
ers; 


today there are 42 men on the 
are ground, which not only cuts the 
usiness up, but adds very largely to 


the selling expenses of the millers con- 
cerned. 


FLOUR PRICES 

After the dispatch of last week’s re- 
port, cable prices were advanced still 
further for two days, but subsequently 
low bids were evidently accepted, and 
selling values came down with a run. 
Much has been written about the price 
cutting tactics of our friends, the Eng- 
lish millers, but this has not been so 
much in evidence lately, nor are they the 
culprits at the moment. The present 
price cutting must be laid at the door 
of the importer or factor, as reports are 
coming in on all hands of the poor 
prices being accepted for imported flour. 

Sellers may be taking a bearish view 
of the future and backing their opin- 
ion accordingly, but whatever their rea- 
son, they have certainly been able to 
get in at less money this week and, as 
far as one can ascertain, the low prices 
have not been cabled by the mills which 
so generally lay themselves out to do 
an export trade, but the smaller Ca- 
nadian mills have been offering the most 
attractive value. 

This is ell the more apparent when 
one hears of such wide cable prices on 
almost identical value of flour. These 
lower values may have the good effect 
of inducing bakers who have not been 
using imported flours for so long to 
once again look upon them with favor, 
which must eventually benefit the whole 
trade, but it is not pleasant to be a 
looker on at the game on account of 
prices which put one out of the running 
for the time being. 

Whatever the price may be that is ac- 
cepted, there seems little doubt that only 
a hand-to-mouth trade is being done by 
bakers. With larger arrivals there ap- 
pear to be plenty of strong wheat flours 
available, so that stocks on the spot 
which are unsold are difficult to move, 
unless the seller is prepared to accept 
what are only odie arrived prices. 

Canadian export patents show a wide 
variation in price, and are offered at 
33@35s, according to quality, and in 
more than one instance the better quality 
is offered at less money. The average 
run of these flours can be purchased on 
the spot at about 35s 6d, landed, which 
is considered full value. Top grade Ca- 
nadian patents also vary, but 35s 6d, 
c.i.f., including seller’s commission, was 
the selling price of a good and well- 
liked brand. 

Kansas flours are offered more freely, 
but the prices asked are above the level 
of this market, in view of the low price 
accepted for Canadians. Export pat- 
ents were offered at 34s. 

Choice Minneapolis low grade flour is 
lower at 24s 6d@25s, and ordinary qual- 
ity at 23s 6d. Argentine low grade is 
steady at 23s 9d for June shipment. 

Australian flours are the steadiest fea- 
ture of the market, near at hand parcels 
changing hands at around 34s, c.i.f., with 
the landed value equal to 36s 6d, ex- 
store. For shipment, however, these 
flours are lower, purchases having been 
made for distant shipment at below 33s, 
aR A 
The official value of London milled 
straight run flour is still nominally 40s, 
delivered, which is equal to about 36s, 
c.i.f., but as it can be bought at 2s 6d 
below this by good buyers, 40s can only 
be taken as a nominal price. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Flour arrivals are more than are re- 
quired in the present state of the mar- 
ket. The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs 
each, were as follows: from the United 
States, Atlantic 998, Pacific 2,000; Can- 
ada, Atlantic 26,807; Australia, 6,398; 
Continent, 104. 

_ WHEAT PRICES 

There is not much change to report 

in wheat for the week, but there have 


been fluctuations, Manitobas finishing 3d 
down to unchanged. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba afloat sold at 47s 3d, May- 
June made 46s 9d@47s, with June-July 
and July-August selling at 46s 6d. Aus- 
tralians are a turn lower at 49s 6d afloat. 
Rosafe, 621%-lb, afloat, is offered at 
45s 9d, with June-July at 45s 6d, which 
is a decline of 6d on the week. Choice 
white Karachi is firmly held afloat, sell- 
ers asking 47s 6d and for June-July 
46s 3d. 
MILL OFFALS 

The one saving grace about the trade 
is that, owing to short time, there is 
not a great surplus pressing for sale, 
which keeps prices steady. Bran is of- 
fered at £5 5s@£5 7s 6d ton, ex-mill, 
and middlings can be purchased at £7 
5s@£7 7s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
seem to have got into stronger hands, 
and are now held at £5 5s@£5 7s 6d, 
cif. Fine plate middlings are offered 
at £7 7s 6d, cif. Brazilian middlings 
are still on offer at £7 15s, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Scotch oatmeals are so dear that only 
a very small trade is possible. The 
price for Midlothian is nominally 56s 
3d, ex-store, and it is understood that 
Aberdeen can be purchased at 50s, ex- 
store. London millers are holding nomi- 
nally for last week’s prices, but it is re- 
ported that an order for a good line 
would get a lower figure than 44s, ex- 
mill, There have been some lower prices 
from outside mills in America and Can- 
ada which have secured orders, but with 
trade in its present quiet state it is ques- 
tionable if any large volume would be 
secured, even if prices were still fur- 
ther reduced. Irrespective of cable of- 
fers it is doubtful if business would take 
place at over 38s, c.i.f., for oatmeal, and 
39s, c.i.f., for rolled oats, even for the 
best and most reputable makes. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending June 15, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss Virgilia— 


| Pree 1,000 Windsor ....... 500 
pee 1,000 Dagonet ....... 500 
Exhibition ...... 500 Checkmate ..... 1,000 
BURStAP 2.00.0 078, 008 Patent ....ccces 440 
Colonial ........ 2,000 Front Line...... 900 
OBR cccevcavoce 470 Brilliant ....... 200 
Purity Patent...1,000 Victory ........ 1,000 
Mark Lane...... $00 AVOCR ..ccces., 1,500 
Dome Patent....1,000 Summit ........ 500 
Kingmaker ..... SOO PRCPOR 6. ccc kere 500 
) Pee 3,000 Woodland ...... 500 
Benefactor ..... 250 Pride of Canada. 500 
Manitoba Gem.. 250 Castle .......... 5,000 
Jolden Dawn... 500 Silver Lining.... 250 
ae 1,000 White Dove..... 00 
From New Y65rk per ss Truro City— 
Gold Medal..... 4,999 Transatlantic .. 500 


From New York per ss London Exchange— 


Quaker City....1,000 Ungava ........ 1,500 
RR ccvecies 1,001 
From Boston per ss Maine— 
| EU Re Le Tee oe ee ere eee ee 997 
From Boston per ss Vellavia— 

Glen Roy....... 500 Inverclyde ..... 500 
From Montreal per ss Welland County— 
Maitland ....... 500 Stupendous .... 500 
Golden Lion ....1,000 Regal .:........ 200 

PUPIRF .ccccvess 500 
From Boston per ss Barbadian— 
, MOPrerr eeTeeTTTiTy Tere, Teer 500 


Diamond ....... 500 Canadian Glory.2,000 
Medora ........ 1,000 Emerson ....... 250 
Supreme ....... 1,500 


From Baltimore per ss Sagaporack— 
FN |, ME EET EERE OY Le ere 450 
From New Orleans per ss Emergency Aid— 
No mark 


NOTES 


Miss Anna Reese, well known to many 
members of the milling and grain trade 
in the United States and Canada, is 
now in London, studying export condi- 
tions, and later will visit the various 





continental markets. She expects to be 
on this side about two months. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., accompanied by 
his daughter and Harold Ward, is in 
London to be present at the meeting of 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. 
Mr. Loring will probably spend a few 
weeks touring England before returning 
to the United States. 


It is evident that the slogan, “Bread Is 
the Best and Cheapest Food,” is extend- 
ing to the Continent. On a letter re- 
ceived from Messrs. Jochems & Luch- 
singer, of Amsterdam, the phrase is 
stamped in red in Dutch, English, Ger- 
man and French, as follows: “Brood is 
het beste en goedkoopste voedsel,” 
“Bread is the best and cheapest food,” 
“Brot ist die beste und billigste Nahr- 
ung,” “Le pain joint le maximum de nu- 
tritivité 4 un minimum de coiit.” 


Robert N. Walker, sales manager of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. St. Louis, 
arrived in Liverpool this week and spent 
two days in London before leaving for 
the Continent. He will make an ex- 
tended tour of the northern continental 
centers, after which he will return to 
London in order to visit the markets of 
the United Kingdom before returning 
to the United States. Mr. Walker is a 
native of Scotland, and while over here 
expects to visit his old home. He is ac- 
companied by his wife and Miss 
Schrieber, of St. Louis. 


LIVERPOOL 

For two or three days beginning June 
20, there has been a marked decline in 
wheat prices, chiefly owing to the weak- 
ness of the American markets and also 
to the absence of any interest shown by 
buyers. In comparison with the previ- 
ous week the market is about 6d per 
qr lower, and this is reflected in the 
tone of the Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures which, after ruling fairly steady 
for the first two or three days of the 
week ending June 20, have now dropped 
back to 9s 7d for July; October has de- 
clined still further, and is quoted at 
about 9s 334d. 

Importers report a very poor trade. 
Buyers decline to have anything to do 
with forward shipments, in view of the 
steady fall in wheat, and even spot stuff 
is very hard to move, and can only be 
got rid of at a loss. Manitoba export 
patents on spot are quoted at 36s 6d, 
with only a light trade, while Australi- 
ans are offered at 36s, and even at this 
price there is no demand, For ship- 
ment, Manitoba export patents § are 
quoted at 35s, c.i.f., for first half July; 
Australian on passage at 34s, c.i.f., and 
for first half July shipment about 33s 
6d. Buyers at the moment are well 
stocked with American soft winter pat- 
ents, and only a small trade has been 
passing at about 38s 6d for prompt sea- 
board. 

At the beginning of the current week 
the Liverpool millers advanced their 
prices Is, but since then they have re- 
duced them to the old price, and in many 
cases even lower, and quite a fair busi- 
ness is reported. Bakers grade has been 
sold as low as 34s 6d, with straight run 
at about 3s more, and a big deal was 
put through of the latter flour, guaran- 
teed equal to Manitoba export patents, 
at 36s, delivered into any bakery in the 
United Kingdom. 

There is very little doing in low grade 
flours. French is quoted at £9 5s, c.i.f., 
for June-July shipment. Minneapolis 
second clears are much easier at 23s 9d, 
ci.f., for prompt seaboard, while River 
Plate is practically unchanged. 

There is a distinctly firmer tone in 
the cake trade, and resellers are now 
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asking £9 7s 6d@£9 10s, c.i.f., for June 
seaboard, with buyers at about £9 5s. 
There are no American offers to report 
for the summer months, but September 
to December shipment is quoted at £10, 
c.i.f., while the English mills for these 
months are taking £10 5s, f.o.r., and in 
one or two instances have included a 
“fall” clause whereby, if the market 
should come down at the time of de- 
livery, they would only invoice at the 
market price at that time. This sounds 
more like philanthropy than business, 
but it has been done, nevertheless. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade has shown some im- 
provement on the week, and importers 
both in the north and south of Ireland 
have found a little more disposition on 
the part of merchants and bakers to 
purchase. Prices are a shade dearer in 
some instances, but the general quota- 
tions are those of a week ago. The home 
millers are finding trade very dull, and 
in Dublin and the south of Ireland gen- 
erally, complaint against the heavy com- 
petition from American and English 
mills is still being made. 

A member of the trade recently stated 
that previous to 1921 80 per cent of the 
flour consumption in Ireland was of 
home manufacture but that the output 
of the flour mills in the Irish Free State 
for the past 12 months was only about 
60 per cent of their capacity with the 
result that millers, whenever they get 
the opportunity, are advocating an im- 
port duty on all flour landed in the 
south oo | west of Ireland. 

In Ulster and the north of Ireland 
there appears to be no agitation on this 
score, as it is recognized that in order 
to produce the present quality of bread 
the large bakers must have access to 
the strong American and Canadian flours. 
To put an import duty on flour would 
mean an advance in the price of bread, 
and anything which brings about a 
dearer loaf will immediately cause an 
outcry on the part of the public. 

The flour shipments to Dublin for the 
week ending June 9 were 5,000 sacks, 
and for the previous week 10,000, mak- 
ing the total since Aug. 1, 1922, 277,000 
sacks. The arrivals for the same week 
were 13,000 sacks. There is not much 
flour on the way to Belfast, as not a 
sack has been shipped from America or 
Canada during the past two weeks and 
there were no arrivals of foreign flour 
for the week ending June 9. Unless a 
change takes place it is expected there 
will be quite an acute shortage of Amer- 
ican flour for prompt delivery in Bel- 
fast and the north of Ireland. 

Prices for strong flours are about un- 
changed but in the north of Ireland and 
Belfast business has shown improve- 
ment, Short patents of high class qual- 
ity have been sold for July shipment 
from the seaboard at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 36s 6d, Dublin. On spot 
these prices have been fairly well main- 
tained in the north of Ireland, owing to 
a general shortage of really high class 
flours. In Dublin and the south, stocks 
of flour are increasing and prices are 
not being so well maintained. 

Export patents of the very finest 
brands have been worked at 33s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s 6d, Dublin. Busi- 
ness in the south has not been so good 
for shipment. The shortage in export 
patents is not felt so much now as for- 
merly, as competition from English and 
Scotch millers is so keen .and the class 
of flour turned out by the majority of 
the mills is of a similar quality. 

One good straight run is being held 
at 35s 6d net, c.i.f., Belfast. Minneapo- 
lis flour could be worked at 36s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and about Is more Dublin. 
There is a steady demand for this flour 
on spot and passage and it is scarce, 
but there is very little inclination to buy 
forward. 

Soft flours are more in evidence than 
they have been for some time. American 
mills seem to be coming into line more 
and more every day, and it has been 
possible to buy very good export winter 
wheat flour at 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 38s 6d, Dublin, for July shipment 
from the seaboard. Northern millers 
are not reducing their prices to meet 
this competition, but are holding similar 
pny | our at 39@40s. net, c.i.f., Bel- 
ast, for spot or near delivery. 

In Dublin and the south of Ireland, 
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prices are dearer and millers do not 
seem able, owing probably to higher 
wages and cost of production, to meet 
the American competition as well as 
they do in the north. Southern millers 
want fully Is@I1s 6d per sack more than 
the northern millers. There have been 
quotations for Kansas flour, and millers 
have been anxiously cabling for business, 
but the prices are hopeless, as nothing 
under 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, has been 
indicated by the millers. 

Australian flours have been dull and 
depressed, both on spot and in forward 
positions, the spot price being 35s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36@37s, Dublin. 
Stocks are still ample for all require- 
ments, and it is reported that there are 
further lots on the way, all of which 
are pressed for sale. 


OATMEAL 


Foreign oatmeal is being pressed for 
sale. There have been some very keen 
prices quoted for July-August shipment 
from the mills, both American and Ca- 
nadian brands. While the best brands 
of flake have maintained their price, 
there have been offers of 38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 39s, Dublin, per 280 Ibs. 

On spot the demand is dull and con- 
fined entirely to retail lots, and the price 
is now about 4ls, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
42s, Dublin. Medium meal is pressed 
for sale on spot in the north of Ireland 
at 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, without finding 
buyers, and 40s, Dublin. Irish made 
flake is quoted equal to about 44s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 45s, Dublin, and medi- 
um meal 40s, Belfast, and 42s, Dublin. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been distinctly quieter, 
though there is not really any change in 
price. The output of local mills is still 
small, which doubtless is the principal 
factor in keeping prices up to winter 


level. Best broad white fancy’ of Eng- 
lish make is still fetching £11 per ton, 
bags included, full delivered terms. 


Medium cut is worth £10 at the local 
mills. Common sorts are scarce and 
not worth more than £9, Pollards are 
in good demand, and coarse sharps are 
fetching £9@10, Fine white sharps are 
worth £11, full delivered terms. 

Feedingstuffs are very dull and de- 
pressed. Indian meal is quoted in the 
north of Ireland at £9 5s per ton, bags 
included, and the flaked variety for cat- 
tle feeding £7 5s. Linseed cakes have 
been a little firmer. Importers are still 
willing to book good foreign cake at 
£10 per ton, landed, Belfast, and about 
£10 10s, Dublin. Stocks are not heavy 
in Dublin and the south, but are quite 
equal to the demand, and in Belfast and 
the north, importers have more than they 
want just at present. Decorticated cot- 
ton cakes of home manufacture are 
quoted at £13, f.o.r., Belfast, and £14, 
Dublin, with demand fairly good for the 
time of year. There are some offers of 
foreign cake on spot at £12, full landed 
terms, Belfast. 


HOLLAND 


The looked for change of weather is 
still absent. It not only continues cold, 
but there has been no sunshine for some 
time, and although there are dry periods 
now and then the skies are dull and 
threatening. According to statistics, 
such an absence of sunshine and abun- 
dance of rain has not been experienced 
for a number of years, and the season 
has been a “spring” in name only. If 
only the temperature had been normal 
the damage to crops would have been 
much less, but the low temperatures 
during the day and the still colder nights 
are having a disastrous effect. 

It has been reported from some prov- 
inces that growers of beans have put in 
their seed beans for the third time, the 
previous sowings having rotted in the 
soil. Other farmers are now cutting the 
grass for haymaking, but it remains to 
be seen whether any hay will reach the 
lofts as, instead of drying in the fields, 
the grass is rotting on account of ex- 
cessive moisture. 

Interior markets of late have been 
firm, and in many instances prices have 
been higher. Stocks of some commodi- 
ties are barely sufficient to carry over 
till the new crop. 

Although the conte tendency of flour 
is firm, very little headway has been 
made in respect to prices, which are 


about unchanged, quotations being 
around 16.50 florins, ex-mill. 

Several sales have been reported of 
Minnesota and hard wheat Kansas flour. 
Some business was also put through in 
Minneapolis patents at 173%,@18 florins, 
which is a stiff price in comparison with 
that of the inland commodity, and tends 
to show that a strong preference is given 
to this grade of flour by some of the 
Holland master bakers, although such 
preference is rarely shown to such an 
extent as marks the difference in the 
prices mentioned. 

A fair number of sales of Kansas flour 
for June-July shipment were reported, 
on a basis of 15.75 florins per 100 kilos 
for straight brands and at 17 florins for 
patents of good repute. Some of the 
mills have withdrawn further offerings, 
and are open only for August shipment, 
but further bids are solicited. 

Some parcels of Canadian patent flour, 
soon to arrive, are being offered at 16.10 
@16.35 florins, c.i.f.. Amsterdam-Rotter- 
dam, but the demand for this kind of 
flour is not very large, and only a few 
transactions have resulted. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


The Constantinople market presents 
no particular feature, flour demand bein 
still limited to local consumption, whic 
is smaller than the output of Constanti- 
nople mills. In spite of the lack of 
wheat arrivals since June 1, flour prices 
remain the same, as there is already a 
stock of about 3,000 tons of American 
and Bulgarian wheat in store in the mills 
of Constantinople, and another 2,000 
tons of Manitoba No. 1 are expected 
to arrive soon. 

Bulgarian wheat still fails to attract 
importers, on account of its high price, 
caused mainly by the rise of Bulgarian 
exchange. There is a large stock of 
wheat in Bulgaria, but farmers in that 
country are not anxious to sell at low 
prices for the present as, according to 
private reports, the new crop does not 
seem to be very abundant in the south, 
on account of insufficient rains. The 
only wheat arrivals during the past 
fortnight were 316 tons from Bulgaria 
and 150 from Thrace. 

About 500 tons of Australian Best 
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flour have been ordered by Constanti- 
nople importers to Alexandria, at £14 
per long English ton, c.i.f., this port 
for immediate shipment. This businesc 
resulted more on account of the fayor- 
able English exchange than from the 
necessity for foreign flours in this city, 
although such a grade cannot be manu- 
factured by local mills, and the price, 
compared with that of home milled flour, 
is quite favorable. It is probable that 
further orders for this grade will fol- 
low, as importers here find it more diff- 
cult to trade in wheat than in flour. 

Small orders for patents have been 
recently placed with American mills, ind 
importers anticipate demands for durum 
first clears, which are quoted very ad- 
vantageously. , 

Prices for spot flour are as follows: 
hard wheat patents, $6.80 per 140-I|) bag; 
durum first clears, $5.10; hard whe: | sec- 
ond clears, $5, import duties paid. Lo- 
cally milled extra, from Manitoba wheat, 
$6.80 per 158-lb bag; from Bule:rian 
wheat, $6.70. 

The sterling pound is quoted a' 705 
piasters, the dollar at 65.5c, and the 
leva at 60.5 to the Turkish pound. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AREA 


Agricultural Activities Increasing in W «stern 
States—Difficulties Arise in Expor‘ 
Flour Trade 


MEtpourNnE, Victorta, May 27.— \t 1s 
only a few years since Western Aus- 
tralia was known as the gold stale of 
the commonwealth. The gold »iining 
industry was flourishing, and employed 
many thousands of persons. For some 
time, however, it has diminished stvadily 
in productive value, and at the same 
time agricultural activities have been 
increasing. With the recent marked im- 
petus given to immigration it is ex- 
pected that in two or three years the 
area annually placed under crop will be 
about double that of a decade ayo. 

As a result of heavy rains experienced 
a fortnight ago the minister for agri- 
culture expects that 1,000,000 acres of 
bare fallow, as well as 250 acres of 
new land, will be cropped this season. 
He counts upon 150,000 acres, which was 














United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 









Date— Wheat Corn Oats 
1910—Dec, 1 ......ccee0 88.3 48.0 34.4 
SOeerweee, |B ccccsccccee 87.4 61.8 45.0 
Sees Bs eveseosece 76.0 48.7 31.9 
BED, B vccccececes 79.9 69.1 39.2 
1914—Dec, 1 64.4 43.8 
1915—Dec. 1 . 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec. 1 . 88.9 62.4 
1917—Dec, 1 127.9 66.6 
1918—Dec. 1 136.9 71.9 

1 144.7 70.8 
1 138.1 64.3 
137.2 62.6 
149.6 65.8 
162.6 7@.9 
171.2 71.2 
176.5 70.9 
191.2 75.3 
185.4 71.7 
153.9 68.4 
133.4 68.7 
134.9 71.7 
140.4 78.2 
146.8 82.7 
148.5 84.5 
158.6 90.7 
169.6 98.3 
185.2 102.9 
185.6 104.5 
163.7 81.9 
155.7 70.2 
121.3 60.7 
87.3 64.5 
67.7 47.2 
66.7 45.6 
62.4 41.8 
64.5 41.9 
63.0 39.3 
69.5 36.8 
62.5 37.9 
62.2 35.6 
61.7 33.8 
66.2 30.1 
51.0 31.0 
41.1 29.2 
42.4 30.3 
43.4 31.0 
45.8 32.8 
54.8 36.6 
56.9 36.5 
59.7 37.9 
61.6 38.4 
62.2 37.3 
64.4 35.0 
62.7 32.2 
61.6 34.5 
62.9 38.2 
65.7 39.4 
69.6 41.2 
70.7 41.8 
74.3 43.1 
76.3 43.9 
83.0 45.7 
85.0 44.9 


Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 

Barley Rye wheat’ toes potatoes seed 
57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 114.7 
53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
91.7 161.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 
85.4 182.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 155.56 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4- 173.7 389.3 
108.4 188.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 4441 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 540.6 
116.6 188.3 169.8 187.6 175.4 617.5 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 438.2 
117.1 129.8 160.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
120.9 184.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
130.2 152.8 150.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
137.1 164.5 164.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
129.3 146.0 155.7 243.6 172. 472.1 
140.0 166.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205. 448.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.) 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.0 359.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200 290.8 
91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 160 279.7 
81.7 142.1 181.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 187.8 129.1 116.4 112 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
67.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 160.4 
64.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 
61.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 
60.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 145.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 186.9 144.1 162.1 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 1648 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 115.0 
42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 144.6 
43.7 69.6 88.5 108.6 95.1 151.1 
44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 
49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 110.7 216.2 
52.8 84.2 92.6 118.6 111.7 2187 
56.3 87.6 93.3 104.8 114.1 230.6 
67.7 88.0 97.6 104.1 121.2 236.9 
52.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 23.0 
49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 211-4 
45.7 63.3 86.3 88.0 107.6 190.1 
46.7 63.2 84.1 69.6 94.8 {S81 
51.6 67.2 80.3 62.8 80.7 10.7 
62.6 69.2 88.5 58.2 77.1 2118 
58.6 72.2 89.5 59.3 82.9 Sey 
55.0 71.2 87.5 64.7 87.8 235.6 
57.4 70.8 89.8 63.6 92.3 255. 
58.6 69.4 95.4 73.6 98.6 205.0 
60.7 72.1 94.5 81.38 103.8 29! : 
60.9 66.3 102.2 76.6 105.8 265.2 
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n too late last year, to give as good 
® yield as the fallowed ground. A 25,- 
00,000-bu wheat yield, he asserts, is the 
probability of the near future. Last 
season the area sown to wheat was l,- 
500,000 acres; 1,336,000 were stripped 
for grain, the balance having been cut 
for hay. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN EXPANSION 

According to the government statist 
the 1922-23 cereal harvest in South Aus- 
tralia yielded 28,884,767 bus of wheat, 
representing an average of 11.73 bus an 
acre. The area sown to wheat was 2,- 
930,591 acres, an increase on the previ- 
ous period of 109,731 acres. 


THRIFTY AUSTRALIANS 

It never can be charged against Aus- 
tralians that they are mean. At the 
same time they do not pose as heavy 
spenders, although, really, it is surpris- 
ing tu see the consistently large attend- 
ances at moving picture shows, theatres 
and sports of all kind, particularly rac- 
ing and football. On the whole they may 
be described as decidedly thrifty, and 
evidence of this is to be found in the 
savings bank returns. 

Excluding the Commonwealth Bank, at 
the end of April the number of deposi- 
tors inhroughout Australia was 2,552,187, 
and te amount to their credit was £126,- 


348,1°6. The savings bank depositors 
in Victoria alone will, it is estimated, 
at th: end of June, have credit balances 
aggr: 2ating nearly £50,000,000, 

EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 

The following statement from the 
Mell)urne Argus should be of interest 
to mers across the Pacific. 

“During the first four months of the 
year ‘he flour milling industry of the 
commonwealth derived considerable ben- 
efit from over-sea trade. Shipments of 
flour irom Victoria for the period ex- 
ceededi largely the clearances for the cor- 
responding terms of 1922 and 1921, and 
millers are desirous of maintaining ship- 
ments for the balance of the year on 
the same liberal scale. 


“That they have been enabled to com- 
pete so successfully for over-sea trade 
is due partly to the policy of the man- 
agement of the Voluntary Wheat Pool 
toward the export side of the milling 


industry. During practically the whole 
of the current year, competition with 
Unted States shippers could be met only 
by allowing exporters in Victoria a con- 
cession on the price fixed for wheat for 
home consumption, combined with the 


favorable prices which have been ruling 
for bran and pollard. 

“Following upon a satisfactory run of 
gristing, over-sea demands for flour have 
now dwindled to small proportions. In 
some instances orders are in hand for 
June shipment, but most of the millers 
are apprehensive that the demand from 
abroad may not be renewed extensively. 
A few inquiries have been received from 
South Africa and the United Kingdom, 
and eastern buyers are sending out feel- 
ers with regard to prices. Apparently 
the United States is again quoting flour 
to foreign buyers at prices which are 
diverting trade to that country.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES MILLERS PERTURBED 


Flour millers in New South Wales are 

manifesting no little concern at the stand 
taken by the management of the Vol- 
untary Wheat Pool in that state with 
regard to prices of wheat for export 
flour purposes. Their scope of compe- 
tition in over-sea trade has been further 
narrowed, owing to the reduction in the 
pool price of wheat in Victoria. 
_ At various times the millers in New 
South Wales have been allowed a rebate 
on the price quoted for home consump- 
tion, but that has been stopped, for the 
time being at any rate, and as the pool 
demands more than the rate existing in 
Melbourne, millers in the mother state 
may have to curtail gristing operations. 
Quotations now are 5s 9¥%4d per bu in 
bulk, ex-silo, and 5s 11d bagged, whereas 
in Melbourne the home consumption 
price is 5s 7d per bu. Consequently, 
apart from the penalizing of the export 
flour trade, the consumers in New South 
Wales are forced to pay 4d per bu 
more for their wheat than is demanded in 
Victoria, 

It is apparent that, unless the man- 
agement of the New South Wales pool 
Sees its way to alter its policy, much 
bitterness is likely to be aroused among 
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millers, who feel that they are being 
unfairly treated. When they, in Janu- 
ary, were asked to state their require- 
ments of wheat for the season, the pool 
authorities refrained from declaring the 
price, and the millers, not unnaturally, 
declined to enter into business under 
such conditions. 

When the price was determined in 
February the pool offered to supply 
millers with wheat for gristing into flour 
for export at a concession of 3d per bu. 
As, however, it was generally under- 
stood that equal quantities would have 
to be purchased for home and export 
at the respective prices quoted, millers 
were by no means satisfied, seeing that 
two thirds of their trade is in export 
flour. Subsequently, business with the 
pool became a matter of private treaty. 

The management of the pool does not 
publicly announce its quotations to miil- 
ers, but it is stated that the board has 
been prepared to negotiate parcel sales 
to them at 5s 914d per bu in bulk, equal 
to about 5s 1ld bagged. Last year in- 
flated prices were the cause of much 
dissatisfaction between the millers and 
the pool in all the states but, generally 
speaking, the position of the millers has 
been much happier this year. 

So far as New South Wales is con- 
cerned it would seem that, with the re- 
cent short crop, the board there holds the 
upper hand, and can dictate whatever 
terms it likes. As one commentator has 
put the position: “By compelling millers 
to pay high prices for wheat, and con- 
sumers to pay dearly for their bread, it 
helps to swell the net returns to the 
growers. Thus an attractive situation is 
created which may influence farmers 
more generously to support the pooling 
system next year.” 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





FEED PRICES HOLD STEADY 

There was little improvement in the 
interior demand for feedstuffs during 
June, compared with May, according to 
the monthly feed review released by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Prices held up well, considcring 
the rather plentiful offerings for de- 
ferred shipment, the review states. 

Mills made no pressure of any con- 
sequence to force sales, inasmuch as a 
substantial volume of feedstuffs, espe- 
cially of wheat byproducts, was con- 
tracted for by jobbers and rehandlers 
for shipment during the next four 
months. Small stocks in the hands of 
interior dealers and a demand from that 
source sufficient to absorb the light 
transit offerings assisted in holding 
prices fairly firm. 

Production of most feeds was in ex- 
cess of present requirements, and a num- 
ber of shipping markets reported an 
increased demand for storage space. 
Linseed meal, for which the demand 
during the summer months is usually 
light, was placed by mills in warehouses 
rather than to accept the lower prices 
which would have been necessary in 
order to make sales. Stocks of cotton- 
seed meal at mills were approximately 
the same as those held at this time last 
year, and were only slowly disposed of. 

Corn feeds were in good demand. Al- 
though gluten feed in some sections was 
offered by resellers at $1 ton below mill 
prices, the larger mills during the last 
few days of the month found it neces- 
sary to withdraw offerings for July ship- 
ment. Hominy feed was in fair re- 
quest, due partly to the comparatively 
low price at which it was offered. 

Increased offerings of alfalfa meal 
caused an easier tendency in this com- 
modity. Mixed feed manufacturers did 
not show any inclination to stock up on 
meal made from hay taken from the 
windrow, which contains more moisture 
than hay which has been stacked. 

Inasmuch as pasture is the important 
source of feed during the summer 
months, the review points out, the con- 
sumption of millfeeds, cy a. hay and 
grains reaches its low ebb during June, 
July, August and September, when ap- 
proximately only one half the quantity 
of these commodities is used on farms 
as compared with consumption during 
the first four months of the year. On 
account of this condition, it is stated, 
rices for feedstuffs often reach their 
ow level during the summer months, and 
feed distributors usually take advan- 
tage of this situation by anticipating 
their requirements for the coming winter. 
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MARK TWAIN’S SPEECHES 


In 1910 W. D. Howells compiled the 
speeches of Mark Twain for what was 
supposed to have been a definitive, if not 
final, collection of the humorist’s oratory. 
Mr. Howells, although the keenest of 
critics, allowed a certain amount of mat- 
ter to be included in the volume which 
possibly because of its purely transient 
value should have remained unprinted; 
and in the same way he omitted speeches 
which today not only revive an interest 
in Mark Twain’s character but are of 
actual value as commentaries on current 
manners and conditions. 

A new collection of Mark Twain’s 
speeches, compiled by Albert Bigelow 
Paine and published by Harper and 
Brothers, has made its appearance within 
the past few months. It omits much 
of what Howells considered essential 
and publishes for the first time (collec- 
tively at least) the following matter: 
“On Speech Making Reform,” “The 
Sandwich Islands,” “The American Van- 
dal,” “License of the Press,” “Accident 
Insurance,” “On After-Dinner Speaking,” 
“On Adam,” “Speech at the Reunion of 
the Army of the Potomac,” “Advice to 
Youth,” “Speech at the International Con- 
we of Wheelmen,” “Turncoats,” “A 

ribute,” “Consistency,” “Yale College 
Speech,” “Welcome Home” (1889), “On 
Foreign Critics,’ “Mistaken Identity,” 
“The Day We Celebrate,” “University 
Settlement Society,” “On  Lincoln’s 
Birthday” and “Introducing Dr. Van 
Dyke.”—In all twenty-one new speeches 
to which are added sixty-four speeches 
from the Howells collection, an apprecia- 
tion by Howells and an introduction. 

So much for the bibliography: Mr. 
Paine tells us that Mark Twain made 
his first speech when he was twenty years 
old at a printers’ dinner at Keokuk, 
Iowa, and that no fragment of this 
early effort has survived. His first lec- 
ture of any consequence, “The Sandwich 
Islands,” was given in San Francisco, Oc- 
tober 2, 1866, and a part of its subject 
matter is revived in his “Welcome Home” 
speech of 1889 when he says that “In 
those islands the cats haven’t any tails 
and the snakes haven’t any teeth; and 
what is still more irregular, the man that 
loses a game gets the pot. And as to 
dress; the native women all wear a sin- 
gle garment—but the men don’t. No, 
the men don’t wear anything at all; they 
hate display.” 

In his “Advice to Youth,” a speech 
made in 1882, we are given a reminder 
of the anecdotal Mark Twain of “Life 
on the Mississippi” rather than the 
author of “The Mysterious Stranger”: 
“Never handle firearms carelessly. The 
sorrow and suffering that have been 
caused through the innocent but heed- 
less handling of firearms by the young! 
Only four days ago, right in the next 
farmhouse to the one where I am spend- 
ing the summer, a grandmother, old and 
gray and gweet, one of the loveliest 
spirits in the land, was sitting at her 
work, when her young grandson crept 
in and got down an old, battered, rusty 
gun which had not been touched for 
many years and was 
supposed not to be 
loaded, and pointed 
it at her, laughing 
and threatening to 
shoot. In her fright 
she ran —— 
and pleading towar 
the door on_ the 
other side of the 
room; but as she 
passed him _ he 
placed the gun al- 
most against her 
ver breast and 
pulled the trigger! 
He had supposed it 
was not loaded. And 
he was_ right—it 
wasn’t. So there 
wasn’t any harm 
done. It is the only 
case of that kind I 
ever heard of.” 


In the same speech he remarks: “Now 
as to the matter of lying. . . . I do 
maintain, and I believe I am right, that 
the young ought to be temperate in the 
use of this great art until practice and 
experience shall give them that confi- 
dence, elegance, and precision which 
alone can make the accomplishment 
graceful and profitable. Patience, dili- 
gence, painstaking attention to detail— 
these are the requirements; these, in 
time, will make the student perfect; 
upon these, and upon these only, may he 
rely as the sure foundation for future 
eminence. Think what tedious years of 
study, thought, practice, experience, 
went to the equipment of that peerless 
old master who was able to impose upon 
the whole world the lofty and sounding 
maxim that ‘truth is mighty and will 
prevail’—the most majestic compound 
fracture of fact which any of woman 
born has yet achieved. For the history 
of our race, and each individual’s ex- 
perience, are sown thick with evidence 
that a truth is not hard to kill and 
that a lie told well is immortal. There 
in Boston is a monument of the man 
who discovered anesthesia; many people 
are aware, in these latter days, that 
that man didn’t discover it at all, but 
stole the discovery from another man. 
Is this truth mighty, and will it prevail? 
Ah, no, my hearers, the monument is 
made of hardy material, but the lie it 
tells will outlast it a million years. An 
awkward, feeble, leaky lie is a thing 
which you ought to make it your un- 
ceasing study to avoid; such a lie as 
that has no more real permanence than 
an average truth. Why, you might as 
well tell the truth at once and be done 
with it. A feeble, stupid, preposterous 
lie will not live two years—except it be 
a slander upon somebody. It is inde- 
structible, then, of course, but that is 
no merit of yours. A final word: begin 
your practice of this gracious and beau- 
tiful art early—begin now. If I had 
begun earlier, I could have learned 
how.” 

The question of how much of Mark 
Twain is worth posthumous publication 
has presented itself with the appearance 
of every volume since his death. With 
Mr. Paine as literary executor and “The 
Mark Twain Company” as general over- 
seers of the mass of material Mark 
Twain has left behind (much of it frag- 
mentary), it has been safe to suppose 
that a certain discretion, the discretion 
and good taste of Mrs. Clemens, for 
example, would be an abiding influence. 
Yet with the publication of these post- 
humous volumes a certain percentage of 
readers have arisen to declare that such 
and such an essay or story was not 
worthy of Mark Twain and should in 
justice to his name have remained un- 
printed. As a matter of literary curiosi- 
ty many of us would welcome a collec- 
tion of fragmentary stories—say the un- 
finished tales of “Huckleberry Finn” or 
that half written novel of Missouri river- 
town life entitled “Hellfire Hotchkiss,” 
yet it is debatable if the publication of 
this unfinished work would justify itself. 
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THE CITY AND PORT OF QUEBEC 


(Continued from page 143.) 


and while the port, under the rigorously 
restrictive measures which have prevailed 
in recent years as to immigration, has 
not been called upon to handle anything 
like the same volume of newcomers, the 
same elaborate facilities exist perma- 
nently and can be made to fully func- 
tion when a resumption of immigration 
on a large scale takes place again. 
The immigration buildings have been 
constructed and arranged with a view 
to the most expeditious handling of 
large numbers of people with the great- 
est degree of comfort to them in what 
is a very trying period. Divisions are 
so arranged that the immigrant goes 
from baggage, ticket and other depart- 
ments without exposure to the weather 
or other inconveniences. The most per- 
fected method of handling baggage pre- 
vails, and one which is as free from 
possible confusion as can be devised. 
The buildings are fitted out with sep- 
arate waiting rooms, dormitories, a 


nursery, and disinfectant and bath 
rooms, 

With the expansion of Canadian trade 
and the development in agriculture evi- 
denced since the war, and the consequent 
greater volume of produce seeking out- 
let through eastern ports, the port of 
Quebec has come to be regarded in a 
much more important light, and great 
developments have resulted. The year 
1920 witnessed the completion of an 
elaborate construction programme de- 
cided upon in 1913, involving an ex- 
penditure of $7,000,000, and which was 
carried on without interruption. This 
work, it is the claim of the commission- 
ers, placed the port, as regards facili- 
ties, in a position second to no other 
on this continent. Very extensive dredg- 
ing, elevator, railway and berth exten- 
sion was carried out in 1922, and this 
year provision has. been made for yet 
further developments by a government 
appropriation of $1,500,000, 


For its season Quebec port is called 
upon to handle the varied and substan- 
tial import and export trade of Canada 
through the East. It shares the sum- 
mer business with the port of Montreal, 
relieving the metropolis of much of its 
heavy seasonal burden, while it is able 
to function for some time after the 
winter’s ice has locked the greater port. 
In the 1922 season the export trade of 
the port of Montreal totaled $12,984,029 
and import $16,629,548. 

Quebec is benefiting by the greater 
popularity among American travellers 
of the St. Lawrence route to Europe, 
which shortens very considerably the 
ocean voyage and provides also a river 
trip which is most entertaining. In the 
past summer season this was a feature 
of passenger travel on the Canadian 
River in the accruing fruits of which 
the lower port shared. Many of the 
premier steamship companies never at- 
tempt now to bring their larger vessels 
up the narrow channel to Montreal, 
which redounds to the greater advantage 
of Quebec. 

The passing of the Fordney tariff, 
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which sent Canadian grain to Canadian 
ports to find outlet, whereas it had been 
accustomed to find its market across the 
international border, which resulted in 
the elevation of Montreal to a status 
of the world’s first grain port, has natu- 
rally also been reflected in Quebec, which 
port is the logical one to offer relief 
to Montreal congestion. In the brief 
period of grain handling in the 1922 


season Quebec received 3,883,763 bus of 
grain, delivered 3,602,728 and exported 
1,949,635. In matters of grain dispatch 
Quebec possesses excellent facilities 
which can readily be extended to neek 
the emergencies of the future. In the 
1923 season an unprecedented moveiient 
in grain is expected from this port, 
foreshadowed in the announcement ‘that 
four of the sumptuous Empresses of the 
Canadian Pacific line will engage in 


transporting grain to Europe, a most 
drastic departure in the traffic. 

The traffic naturally coming to Que- 
bec in this manner promises to reinedy 


in a satisfactory and equable manner a 
situation which has been aggravating and 
irritating for several years. Quebe« al- 
ways complained it was not gettii. its 
fair share of the grain export trade 
and was passed over in favor of | sited 
States ports. In the years between 1912 
and 1919 the volume of Canadian -rain 
diverted to United States ports at a 
time when Quebec was not operating to 
capacity varied between 27,000.00) and 
192,000,000 bus. The changes the | ord- 
ney tariff has brought in its wake are 


adjusting this situation without «ffort 
on Canada’s part and, though the tre- 


mendous volume of traffic dominion jorts 
were called upon unexpectedly to i:indle 
seriously taxed their abilities, they are 


rapidly overcoming the difficulties expe- 
rienced. 
Another factor which is calculated to 


increase Quebec’s traffic and trade in the 
present and future seasons is the re- 
moval of the British embargo ayainst 
Canadian cattle, which is having the ef- 
fect of diverting store cattle in the 
dominion from the United States to 
Great Britain. The first consignments 
to enter the British Isles under the new 
regulations left from St. John, N. b., in 


the early spring, and while it is to be ex- 
pected that the major share of the trade 
during the summer months will go from 
Montreal, the metropolis will be en- 
tirely unable to handle the number of 
cattle it is already assured will seek out- 
let through the St. Lawrence route, and 
preparations have been made for ex- 
porting many shiploads from luebec. 
There is little doubt that very shortly 
the port of Quebec will assume a status 
of importance in the cattle trade 
There are two separate entities of the 


old French city of Quebec, only one of 
which the tourist usually sees. (ne is 
the calm, quaint, picturesque and ro- 
mantic old city of devotional shrines and 
historic spots which exists back of the 
river. The other is the harbor and 
waterfront, presenting a scene of cease- 
less bustle and activity. While the one, 


peacefully and contentedly slumbering 
on, is perhaps Canada’s most magnilicent 
asset from the standpoint of touris! rev- 
enue, the other, with the ever-increasing 
tendency to retain Canadian trade for 
Canadian ports, has an assured futiire in 
Canadian life. Even with the extraordi- 
nary developments which are taking 
place at Montreal in that port’s en- 
deavor to adequately fill the new rdle 
it has been called upon to play, C»nada 
will always have a pressing need for 
two summer ports in the East. ‘ue- 
bec, long neglected, is only beginning 
to be appreciated and come into its own, 
to be something more than a safety valve 
for Montreal. 





NEBRASKA RECLAMATION PROJET 

Omana, Nen.—Feasibility of the | 'J- 
ect to store flood waters of the |’ i ‘te 
River in reservoirs and in the su!<0 
of several,large counties in the l- 
arid region of Nebraska gained in 
attention of a congressional part) 
eight at Holdrege. 

The members, who had just returned 
from a trip to Alaska and who had \'s- 
ited four of the national parks, acce} ed 
the invitation of the Central Nebraska 
Supplemental Water Association for 4 
stop to view the region that will be ben- 
efited and to obtain an explanation of 
the plan from its sponsors. ; 

When they left, each one said the 
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ciple, while new, seemed possible and 
racticable if the reports of technical 
experts on costs and soil conditions in 
the region, which are expected Dec. 1, 
prove favorable. Ss 

Included among the visitors were 
United States Senator Joseph Robinson, 
of Arkansas, and congressmen C. B. 
Abernethy, of North Carolina, C. L. 
Underhill and S. E. Winslow, of Massa- 
chusetts, W. R. Wood, of Indiana, F. N. 
Jihlman, of Maryland, and Ashton C. 
Stallenberger, of Nebraska. 

Officers of the association would make 
no estimate at this time of the amount of 
funds needed, but they said plainly that 
if the government could afford to expend 
many millions on reclamation work 
where the cost is very high and the 
water is carried long distances, the recla- 
mation service could do no better service 
to the country than to aid this project 
where the water will be carried only a 
few miles to the reservoirs, at a time 
when water rights of other users will 
not be interfered with in the least, and 
where its easy application to the soil 
will result in producing bountiful crops 
regularly on perhaps 2,000,000 acres that 
have had only five wet years in 18. 


Leien Leste. 


prin 





CUBA 

Hivana, Cupa, June 30.—The past 
week has been one of the greatest de- 
pres:‘ion in all lines of business, Con- 
diti are unsettled, imports have been 
heavy and on many commodities far in 
exce» of a reasonable estimate of the 
ma The result is excessive local 
comnctition, with the natural conse- 
que: 


General trade conditions are appar- 
ently undermining the morale of some 
dealers, and already there are reports 
of repudiated shipments of flour. Many 
more are expected, Prices, large stocks, 
and ihe continued period of intense heat, 
which has reduced consumption, make 
an immediate improvement in the mar- 
ket unlikely. Nonacceptance of ship- 
ments is reported from the interior as 
well as in Havana. 

Local prices are unchanged except for 
a very slight reduction. Sales have been 
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Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 


exceedingly small, and mill business neg- 
ligible. 

Flour stocks in Guantanamo are re- 
ported to be about 5,000 sacks, with 
1,300 on pier and 3,800 to arrive. As the 
monthly consumption in this port is 
about 2,500 sacks, the figures are sig- 


Quebec, Looking Across the River 


nificant. There are 250 sacks of repudi- 
ated flour on pier. 

Cienfuegos is not at present an attrac- 
tive market. Suspension of a large im- 
porting firm recently has demoralized 
conditions there, owing to the fact that 
there was a subsequent arrival of 5,000 
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sacks of flour consigned to this firm. 
The mills threw it on the market for 
what it would bring. An average of $2 
per sack will probably account for this 
entire lot, as the other importers are 
well stocked and competition is strenu- 
ous. 
FLOUR IMPORTS 

Flour imports this week include the 
following cargoes: Havana, 6,290 200-lb 
sacks; Santiago, 5,860; Cienfuegos, 900; 
Manzanillo, 600. During the past 15 
days Nuevitas has imported 9,920 sacks. 

FLOUR CONTRACTS 

A good deal has been said in this cor- 
respondence concerning the desirability 
of uniform contracts in the flour busi- 
ness. Some of the mills have attempted 
to do something along this line, but 
have met with difficulty and discourage- 
ment; nevertheless, the matter is one de- 
serving of further earnest study. 

It is sad but true that most of the 
buying-selling contracts that are in use 
here have no value whatsoever. They 
give no protection to either buyer or 
seller. The result is that transactions, 
in effect, are en the basis of good faith 
alone, and this is a consideration that 
belongs to the medieval period of com- 
merce. Unfortunately, under this sys- 
tem, the one who most frequently loses 
is the one who has most faith. The 
others, both buyers and sellers, see that 
their contracts contain clauses that will 
give them a loophole for bad faith. 

Flour contracts, it need scarcely be 
said, should be absolutely clear and ex- 
plicit as to grades and qualities. That 
they are not so, frequently is the fault of 
the seller, who probably knows nothing 
whatever about the flour he is offering. 
His only object is to get the business. 
He uses the elastic term “patent” to 
cover a multitude of flours. Sometimes 
he calls his clears “high patents.” Natu- 
rally, as a result of this practice, there 
is a total lack of confidence here in ad- 
vertised grades. 

It is a difficult matter to remedy, no 
doubt, but the mills could do a great 
deal toward that end. They should hold 
their agents to.the proper statement of 
grades. Curiously they do not seem to 
perceive that any advantage the agent 
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might gain by misrepresentation is much 
more than offset by the opportunity 
that is given to the buyer to evade his 
s#n obligations. 
CONSULAR FEES 

The question frequently arises as to 
whether consular fees should be charged 
in commercial invoices. The charge is an 
arbitrary tax by a government foreign 
to the flour miller, and the buyer should 
pay it. Some mills charge it, others do 
not; frequently it appears in c.i.f. prices. 
Confusion results, and manifestly it 
would be a convenience if millers would 
arrive at some uniformity of practice. 
They should either charge this fee sep- 
arately in invoices or include it in the 
c.i.f, quotation, 

SERVICE TO MILLS 

A large number of mills in the United 
States have paid the writer of this cor- 
respondence the compliment of address- 
ing him for information concerning mar- 
ket conditions in Cuba. He, however, 
conducts a laige business in the island, 
and finds himself unable to comply, as 
he should like to do, with these requests. 
All such correspondence should be, ad- 
dressed to Walter Quackenbush, manager 
of the eastern department of The North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 

Luis MENENDEZ Bianco. 





CRIMEAN HARVEST PROSPECTS 


American Relief Administration Official Re- 
ports on Conditions Prevalent at the 
Beginning of May 


Edward Fox, district supervisor of 
the American Relief Administration, 
writes as follows, under date of May 1, 
on crop conditions in Crimea: 

The first of April ushered in a snow- 
storm followed by a cold snap, which is 
quite unusual for the Crimea. This 
caused considerable alarm for the apri- 
cot and peach crops, which, due to the 
warm weather in March, were already 
in blossom. But, according to informa- 
tion gathered from specialists, the cold 
spell had little effect on the crops and 
only the usual percentage was damaged. 

In other respects the snowstorm was 
a blessing, as it prolonged the sowing 
season and enabled the peasant to culti- 
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vate a larger amount of acreage. The 
present harvest prospects are very 
bright, and all the local authorities and 
the people themselves are very optimistic 
of having a good crop. The government 
agricultural department now estimates 
the total spring and fall seeded area at 
300,000 dessiatines, which, with an aver- 
age yield of 55 poods per dessiatine, 
should return a crop of approximately 
16,500,000 poods (one pood equals 36.07 
Ibs). 

The Russian pre-war yearly consump- 
tion for all purposes was 21 poods per 
person. The maximum needs of the 
Crimea, with its present population of 
600,000, will be 12,600,000 poods, which 
should give them a surplus of 3,900,000 
poods. This estimated surplus is only 
896,032 poods less than the entire crop 
for 1922, which amounted to 4,796,032 
poods. This clearly shows that the Cri- 
mean panes has made rapid strides 
toward the reconstruction of its agri- 
culture, which is the foundation on 


‘ which the rehabilitation of the economic 


life of the Crimea must be built. 

This, of course, does not take into con- 
sideration the other cultures of the Cri- 
mea, such as tobacco, fruit and vine- 
yards, which represent the livelihood of 
a very large per cent of the people. The 
following increase in planting alone will 

ive an idea of the prospects in this 
irection. During the year 1922, only 
202 dessiatines of tobacco were culti- 
vated, while the local government figure 
for 1923 is 2,000. 

In addition to the above, the Crimea 
has a natural supply of food in its fish- 
ing industry, which has been a great 
help during the past winter in relieving 
the food situation. Two months ago 
Kamsa, similar to smelt, was so plentiful 
that it sold on the markets at 10c a 
pood and at times was actually given 
away by the merchants. Another natu- 
ral resource is the salt production of 
the Crimea, which in pre-war times was 
one of the largest industries of its kind 
in Russia. 

From the above outline, it will be seen 
that the outlook for the Crimea is very 
bright. However, this outlook becomes 
much brighter when present conditions 
are compared with those existing here 
last year. The famine in the Bony 
at this time last year was at its height; 
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diseases and epidemics were raging, and 
it was a common sight to see dead bodies 
lying in the gutters of the main thor- 
oughfares in every city. The local gov- 
ernment of the Crimea estimates that 
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there were 100,000 deaths from st:rva- 
tion during the winter of 1921-22. Dur- 
ing recent inspection trips throughout 
our entire district, we have failed to ob- 
serve a famine condition existing in the 
Crimea. The children all appear to be 
well nourished, with a possible exception 
here and there. 

In confirmation of my observations 
outlined above, let me quote the gov- 
ernment statement which appeared in 
the Moscow Izvestia of March 23, 1923: 

“Simferopol, March 20.—According to 
statistical figures, the consequences of 
the famine (in the Crimea) have been 
eliminated. ‘The sowing area has greatly 
increased, as euuperel with 1921. The 
total number of farms without wor ani- 
mals has considerably decreased. The 
harvest is expected to be 15,000,000 poods 
of grain, which will suffice even for the 
next sowing campaign.” 





PRAISE FOR PENNSYLVANIA 44 WIIEAT 

PrrrssurcuH, Pa—More than ”,000 
farmers assembled at State College for 
the annual June farmers’ celebration. 
Virtually every modern method of sci- 
entific agriculture was demonstrate! or 
discussed. That the new wheat dvvel- 
oped at State College, “Pennsyly nia 
44,” is holding up to its more than five 
bushels greater yield in tests over the 
state was announced by Professor (. F. 
Noll, who developed it from a si gle 
head of fulcaster selected in 1909. He 
said that 91 reliable tests had been m ide 
on Pennsylvania farms, proving ihe 
greater yielding ability of the wh. at. 
More than 50,000 acres are planted v. ‘th 
this wheat in the state at the pres it 
time, with Lancaster County leadi'¢. 
One outstanding lesson came from 1 W 
phosphate fertilizer experiments, which 
proved that for wheat the acid ph s- 
phate was far better for results thon 
rock phosphate. 


C. C. Latvs 





RUSSIAN GRAIN IN FINLAND 

Russian rye is underselling Ameri 0 
wheat in Finland, states a consular re- 
port. Finland reports having taken | -.- 
000 metric tons and Esthonia 8,000 since 
the beginning of 1923. Denmark «+0 
shows a tendency to shift to the use of 
Russian rye. 
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A Highlander from Tobermory asked 
at the Oban railway station the price of 
a ticket to Killin. 

“Hoot awa’,” replied Donald; “it’s far 


ower dear! I’d rather walk!” and off 
he started, 

He had not proceeded far when the 
train came tearing along, whistling as 
it neared a station. 

“Ye needna whistle for me!” said Don- 
ald. “! made ye an offer aince, and ye 
wadna tak’ it; sae you can gang on. 
I’m nv comin’.”. —Canadian Magazine. 

” 7. 
The Landlady (discussing plans for 


spring clothes renovation): “Ah, sir, I 
ofte:: wonders what the moth did live on 


before that there Adam and Eve in- 
vente! clothes!” 
—Passing Show (London). 


* . 


The bazaar was in full swing when a 
youii; man strolled round the stalls. He 
had no intention of buying anything. 
As he passed a tastefully decorated stall, 
the pretty saleswoman detained him. 

* on’t you buy a cigaret holder?” she 
askeu, 

“No, thank you, I don’t smoke,” was 
the curt reply. 

“Or a pen-wiper worked by my own 

“] don’t write.” 

“Then do have this nice box of choco- 
ates.” 

“T don’t eat sweets.” 

Tle young woman’s patience was ex- 
hausted, 

“Sir,” she said grimly, “will you buy 
this box of soap?” 

The young man paid up. 

—London Tit-Bits. 
* * 

One afternoon a stranger debarked 
from a train at a hustling town in the 
West and headed up the street. Finally 
he met a man who looked like a native. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “are 
you a resident of this town?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the ready rejoinder of 
the other. “I have been here something 
like 50 years, What can I do for you? 

“I am looking for a criminal lawyer,” 
pepcasen the stranger. “Have you one 
ere?” 

“Well,” said the native, reflectively, 
“we think we have, but we can’t prove 
it on him.” —Washington Herald. 


* #* 


“Sandy, lad,” said MacDougal to his 
son, “you’re getting marrit th’ mornin’. 
Here’s a wee moose trap for ye. If 
there’s any thing a woman hates more 
than a moose, *tis a moose trap. Tak 
an auld man’s advice, Sandy, an’ set it 
every nicht when ye gang to bed. ‘Then 
put the siller from yer pocket under the 
spring.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


A motorist and his wife travelling 
over a familiar road came to a sign 
pointing to Bangor. The reversed ar- 
row pointed to Monroe. 

“That sign is exactly reversed,” said 
the driver to his wife. “Bangor is the 
other way.” 

_ I guess the sign is more apt to be 
tight than you, Fred,” answered his 
wife, with conjugal emphasis. “Go right 
In and inquire at that farmhouse.” 
at red obeyed, and the farmer answered, 
Yes, that sign ought to be over on this 
side the rn but when we tried to set 
it, we struck a ledge, so we stuck her 
Over there.” 

“But,” remonstrated Fred, “it makes 
the directions the wrong way around.” 
“ I know it does,” said the farmer, 
_ anybody knows enough to git to 

angor.” —Harper’s Magazine. 
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The rate for advertisements 


to the line); minimum charge, $1. 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 


charge, 50 cents. 


“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 


for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 
be accepted for 


Notice classification will 
publication herein. 


in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 








HELP WANTED 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BY A LIFELONG EXPERIENCED HEAD 
miller in both hard and soft wheat; am 
man of middle age, married, and can fur- 
nish best of references; will consider mill 
of any capacity. Address T. C. McNamara, 
2811 Louisiana Avenue, New Orleans, La. 





COMPETENT MILLER DESIRES POSITION 
with mill 500 to 1,500 bbls capacity as head 
miller; middle age, 20 years’ experience; at 
present employed in large southwestern 
mill; good reference. Address 1359, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes connection with good mill on sal- 
ary and commission; best familiar with 
eastern New York territory; firm associat- 
ed with will give best recommendation. 
Address 1377, care Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


A large, modern mill, active, aggres- 
sive, exceptionally well located at a ter- 
minal market, running largely on fam- 
ily trade—all kinds, varieties, and 
strengths of wheat available, recogniz- 
ing the change to and the further com- 
ing even greater change to bakery trade, 
wants to secure the services of a man 
who knows the bakery game but who 
at the same time is a salesman and ca- 
pable of organizing salesmen and sales 
efforts to secure bakery trade. 

At first he may be largely on the road, 
demonstrating his sales ability. Even- 
tually this will place the right kind of 
a man in charge of our BAKERY 
SALES DIVISION; in short to build up 
our bakery trade. The man we seek must 
know the baker’s language, his troubles, 
his problems—big enough to get the at- 
tention of the larger baker of today— 
no mere bakeshop foreman capable of a 
demonstration will do, nor simply a 
salesman, for this leads to an important 
SALES EXECUTIVE POSITION. 

The man we seek undoubtedly is well 
employed today—he may be a general 
bakery salesman for a larger mill, he 
may be assistant sales manager, or even 
sales manager in another mill, he may 
be with some large bakery, or combina- 
tion, or with some bakery service or- 
ganization. 

We are not so foolish as to say salary 
is NO OBJECT, but the SALARY WILL 
BE FULLY COMMENSURATE WITH 
THE RESULTS, and never was there a 
greater opportunity for the right man to 
build his future. 

Naturally applications treated confiden- 
tially. Give briefly but fully your story 
in your first letter. Address 941, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman with established trade following 
in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
wants position with quality spring or win- 
ter mill; can qualify in any requirements. 
Address 1366, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — POSITION REPRESENTING 
high grade mill in eastern Pennsylvania; 
salary and expenses and commission on 
overage only terms considered; have rep- 
resented my present connection 11 years in 
this territory. Address J. B. Connell, 329 
South Sixteenth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





AS CHEMIST WITH SOME MILL IN THE 


Northwest; would like to make a change 
about the first of September or October; 
four years’ experience; have good knowl- 
edge of both spring and durum wheat; full 
qualifications in first letter. Address 1395, 
care Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman desires connection with live, 
progressive soft wheat mill, to cover south- 
eastern territory; am now employed sell- 
ing high grade soft and hard wheat flour; 
can furnish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 942, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


of 600- to 2,500-bbl mill; have been in 
charge of one of the leading mill company’s 
plants for past 10 years and am still em- 
Ployed by them but wish to make a change 
soon; if you want an energetic man who 
is interested in his work, address 1393, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER-MANAGER POSITION; 


a high-class man in every detail in the 
milling line will be open for a position 
Aug. 1 in mill, 50 to 200 bbis; can handle 
any department, office to engine; have 
tools; recommendations will be submitted; 


correspondence solicited; prefer north- 
western states or Canada. Address Box 
297, Argyle, Minn. 








SALESMAN WANTED TO TRAVEL 
Kentucky and southern West Virginia. 
Only man with successful sales record 
need apply. Prefer salesman acquainted 
with jobbing and bakery trade in terri- 
tory mentioned. Please give references 
and salary expected in first letter. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
men for states of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York; handsome remunera- 
tion to producers. Address 1371, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK STATE SALESMAN—EXPERI- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








GRADUATE CHEMIST—EIGHT YEARS’ 
experience in chemical work, would like 
connection with mill of 1,000 bbis or over; 
available at once. Address 943, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS MILLER IN MILL OF 50 TO 150 BBLS; 
lifelong experience; have own tools and 
can keep mill in repair; want steady work 
rather than high salary; can furnish good 
references as to ability, etc. Frank Rich- 
ter, Terrace, Minn, 


AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER OR 
assistant in larger mill; 16 years’ office ex- 
perience in all positions; am married; can 
come on short notice; best references. 
Address 940, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER OF A _ 600-BBL 
spring wheat mill is available on short no- 
tice for a similar position or as sales as- 
sistant with a larger mill. Address 1369, 
care Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT—HEAD MILLER 
with 20 years’ experience in first class mills 
up to 1,500 bbls capacity; married, reliable 
and can furnish first class reference; for 
more definite information, address E. P. 
Owen, 520 East Fourth Street, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


MILL MANAGER, EXPERIENCED, EN- 
ergetic, progressive; open for connection 
Sept. 1; the West or Canada preferred; 
might consider good proposition in winter 
wheat belt. Address 1379, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis. 














MILLING EXECUTIVE DESIRES ANOTH- 
er connection about Aug. 1; at present 
managing 150-bbl North Dakota mill; will 
accept management up to 350 bbis or 
executive position in larger plant; thor- 
oughly experienced in all departments of 
business. Address in confidence 1378, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 











enced and well acquainted, desires first 
class Kansas flour mill account for state 
of New York; am looking for permanent 
connection with mill that produces quality 
and uniform flour and prices to meet com- 
petition which will enable me to secure 
paying volume of business. Address Box 
202, Madison Square Station, New York 
City. 
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WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company that is in need of a milling su- 
perintendent for a mill of 500 bbis or 
larger; am capable of handling mill to the 
best of advantages; am now employed, but 
can give good reason for wanting to make 
a change; am a man of good habits, and 
small family. Address O. M. A., 1364, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


CHIEF CHEMIST OF ONE OF THE LEAD- 
ing mills of this country desires position 
after Aug. 1; have had nine years’ ex- 
perience with three of the leading mills of 
this country and am familiar with every 
Phase of laboratory work and all wheats 
ground in this country; would also consider 
an opening in sales department of a pro- 
gressive milling concern. Address M. E. 
Schulz, care Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








ATTRACTIVE 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
mill, 600-bbl unit, is available for lease to 
desirable party; excellent facilities for do- 
mestic export business. Address 1391, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





WILL SELL, LEASE OR TAKE A PART- 
ner; 225-bbl soft wheat mill located in good 
live town in Missouri; plenty of wheat and 
good wholesale and retail feed, flour, grain 
and coal business. Address 1384, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL, 50 


bbls capacity; good water power; 60 acres 
of land; good eight-room dwelling house; 
property located in wheat growing terri- 
tory on concrete highway trunk line No. 52 
about two miles from city of Black River 
Falls, Wis. Charter Oak Milling Co., 
Black River Falls, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR EXCHANGE—ONE McDANIELS SEP- 


arator, good as new, for 2 or 3 high feed 
mill. Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief 
River Falls, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


Concrete elevator, steel construc- 
tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mill 
site on seven lots, three side tracks. 
City 6,000 population, Columbia 
County, Wis. Address “Elevator,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


WANT GOOD SECONDHAND PANCAKE 


flour mixer, 300- to 600-lb capacity; must 
be cheap. Address 1385, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis. 





WE ARE DESIROUS OF SECURING THE 


services of one or two sales representatives 
with good trade following to represent us 
in central states territory on a brokerage 
basis. North American Flour Mills Co., 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











number of years. 


and dealers alike. 


An Exceptional Opportunity for 
a Salesman of Ability 


An opportunity is offered to an aggressive, wide-awake sales- 
«man to travel on a commission basis for a Kansas mill mak- 
ing an exceptionally high grade flour. 
account can be arranged for a man of proven ability. 
tory is that of southeastern Kansas and southern Missouri 
where a regular trade has already been established for a 
Advertising support is given, together with 
a particularly high grade of feeds. 
ably financed, and enjoys the confidence of the milling trade 
Sell yourself in first letter, giving age, 
experience and commission desired if you expect personal inter- 
view. Address 944, care Northweatern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


A satisfactory drawing 
Terri- 


The mill is well known, 








We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





ae 








Awnprew Situ, Sales Manager 








Expansion” 


What you save in buying 
cheap flour, you lose in 


Eastern Representatives selling it cheap. No one 


FuRPHY BROKERAGE Co Harry E. WHITE, ‘ e ° 
1345 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Produce Exchange, New York City, N. Y. can at the same time fill his 


Jesse ©. STEwarT Co., FRANK K. HATFIELD, 


Aiken Ave. & Penn. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 131 State St., Boston, Mass. cup from the source a nd 


Jesse C. STEWART Co. J. H. KING, m 
708 Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. (New York State) Utica, N. Y. the mouth ofa river. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
J. H. Knox, Baldwin Park, Cal. 


Southeastern Representatives 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WICHITA.KANSA 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 






































Mid-West Mary Sunshine | - “BIG K” “Sasnak Flour” “Carthage Queen” 


Superior Flours 
MADE IN KANSAS Real Turkey Wheat Flour For Discriminating Eastern Buyers FLOUR : 
A New Standard of Quality 


MID-WEST MILLING CO. The Caldwell Milling Co. ENNS MILLING CO. MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS CALDWELL, KANSAS Inman, Kansas Quality Soft Wheat Millers. CARTHAGE, MO. 





























RADE expansion is more of a certainty 
than a hope if you handle 


Algoma—tfor bakers 
Blair’s Certified—for the family trade. 


In buying flour you either buy one of these 
brands or some other that you hope will do 
as well. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 


1,500 Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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